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INTRODUCTION. 



Botanists tell us always that the way to study flowers is to take the Flora and go 
out into the fields. Then educators tell us that the time to study Botany is in childhood ; 
that flowers are the natural play-fellows of the children. 

Both these statements seem plausible and just. Intelligent teachers everywhere will 
admit that both are ideal and true, But can it be done? Ay, there's the nib I " The 
fields are there, the children are willing to be taught, the teacher is glad to teach — but 
the Flora ! Children cannot follow the Flora. The hard words are so numerous ! The 
headings with their sub-headings, and their sub-sub-headings, their references with their sub- 
references and then* siib-sub-references, are so peiplexing, puzzling, confusing I 

And so, year after year the teacher reluctantly lays aside this beautiful study, or 
teaches it only very superficially and unastisfactorily, and the pupil waits until he reacnes 
the High School when lie can underetand the Flora." 

In the Faiuylaxd of Floweks we have tried to make a plan of the Flora so simple 

and untechnical, that, with a little guidance from the teacher, the child can trace a flower 
from its great class" down to the particular number of the particular family to which it 
belongs. How children enjoy studying out new things ! travelling along new paths ! 
untangling strange snarls ! working out new puzzles ! It is the natural bent of the child- 
mind. Then why not present to him this never-ending, ever-varying puzzle of the Flora. 
Is it not as interesting as sliced animals," as instructive as " dissected maps," and a 
thousand times as ennobling as ' ' gem puzzles ? " 
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With a blank-book, in which the child bhall write out his description of the plant 
and mount his specimen, much can be done in the long spring Friday afternoons to arouse 
in the children a love for nature, and a real tenderness for the beautiful flowers in the 
woods about us. 

Nothing fixes a lesson in a child's mind like writing it out.*' On another page we 
submit, as an example, a brief analysis of tlie Cornel, Let each pressed specimen be 
fastened into the child's book, — little strips of court plaster will be found excellent 
for holding the flowers in place. Then, step by step, trace tlie flower along from the 
great division, the t'.*acher writing the description on the board as each step in the 
analysis is studied out. 

Teach your boys, also, the little legends and the poetry of the flowers — make 
the flowers real, living things to them — teacli them that the grandest men, many of the 
most noted writers have always loved the flowers, and have thought it worth while to be 
very tender in their dealings with them. Break up in your boys any existing notion that 
flowers are '^good enough for girls ; " or that it is manly to trample down tlie little purple 
violets, or to snap off the heads of the bright-faced daisies. 

The average, healthy, wide-awake boy may rebel at '^set" moralizing; but he 
is not insensible to the ])eauty and grandeur of nature, if only we are wise enough to j)re- 
sent it to him in a way that he can accept and understand. 
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Abutilon, 191 
Aconite (Monkshood), 176 
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Alnm-root, 212 
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American Holly, 142 
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American Ipecac, 206 
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Amorpha, 
Amsonia, 
Anemone, 

Anemone (Meadow Hue), 

Andromeda, 

Angelica, 

Angelica Tree, 

Apple, 

Apple-of-Peni, 

Apricot, 

Aralia Family, 

ArbntU!^, 

Aretha^a, 

Arrow- A rum, 

Arrowhead, 

Arrow. leaved Knotweed, 
Arrow-leaved Violet, 
Arrow- Wood Viburnum, 
Arum Family, 
Ash, 

Asparagu:!, 
Aster, 
Astragal, 
Aublet*8 Verbena, 
Avens, 
Azalea, 

Azuro Larkspur, 
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Balm, 158 

Balm Horse-Mint, 160 

Balsam Apple, 211 
Balsam Family, 

Baneberry, 169, 170 

Barbcriy Family, 177 

Barley, m 

Barren Straw be I r^*, 206 

Ba!»il, 158 

Basswood or Linden, 193 

BaybeiT>', 119 

Beach Pea. 2i)3 
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Bearberry, 138 

Bed straw, 128 
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Beechdrops, 
Beet. 

Bee Larkspur, 
Belladonna, 
Bellflower, 
Bellworl, 

Bell wort (Large Flowered), 
Bell wort (F^ofiate), 
Bell wort (Se8sUe-lenve€l), 
Blgnonia Family, 
Bindweed, 

Bindweed Knotweed, 
Birch Family, 
Bird's-Foot Violet, 
Birth wort, 
Bitter-Cress, 
Bllternut. 
Bittersweet, 
Black Alder, 
Black Ash, 
Black Currant, 
Blackberry Lily, 
Black Haw Viburnum, 
Black Walnut, 
Blackberry' Vine, 
Blackthorn, 
B 1 ad d e r-C ue u m be r , 
BImldernut, 

Bladder-Ketniia Hibiscus, 
Bladder Plant (House Leek), 
Bladder Senna, 
Bleeding Heart (Dicentra), 
Blephiliu, 
Bute, 
Klooilroot, 

Blossom of the Cherry, 
Blossom of the Peach, 
Blossom of the Pear, 
Blue Abh, 
Blueberry, 
Bulb-bearing Lily, 
Bulb of the Lily, 
Bulb of the Hyacinth, 
Blue Curls, 
Blue Day- Lily, 
Blue-eved Grass, 
Blue Flag, 
Blue-hearts, 
Blue Polenionium, 
Blue Verbena, 
Blue Vervain, 
Bluets, 
Bottle Gourd. 
Borage Family, 
Bracted Bindweed, 
Brasiletto Sub-Famlly, 
Bramble, 

Bristly Locust (Jtose Acacia), 
Bristly Aralia, 
Bristly Crowfoot, 
Brook Lime, 
Brook Speedwell or Brooklime 150 
Bristly Green-Brier, 88 
Broomrape Family, 146 
Buckeye, 197 
Buck beau, 163 
Buckwheat Family, 109 
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Buckwheat, 

Bugbaue, 

Bugloss, 

Bulbous Crowfoot, 
Buffalo Clover, 
Buffalo Currant, 
Bunch b€rr>% 
Burr-Cucumber, 
Bunlock, 
Burnet, 
Burning-bush, 
BuiT-Reed, 
Bush Clover, 
Button bush, 
Buttercup. 
Buttei'fly Pea, 
Butternut, 
Buttonwood Tree, 
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Cabbage, 182 

Cacti. 199 

Cactus Family, 199 

Calla, 83, 84 

Camellia, 192 

Canada Waterleaf, 154 

Canada Clnquefoil, 206 

Canary Bird, 192 

Candytuft, 182 

Canterbury Bells, 137 

Capsicum, 164 

Caraway, 215,216 

Cardinal Flower, 135,136 

Carpel Weed, 188 
Carrion Flower (Green Brier), 88 

Carrot, 215 

Cassia, 201 

Catalpa, 144 

Cat- Brier or Green-Brier 88 

Catch-fly, 187 

Catkins of Willow, 121 

Catnip, 156.158 

Cat-tail, 83 

Cat-tail Family, 83 

Cedar (Retl), 1*20 

Celandine, 18») 

Celandine Poppy, 180 

Celery, 215 

Chamomile, 132 

Charlock, 183 

Checker berry, 138 

Cherry, m 

Cherry (Ground), 164 

Chestnut, 117 

Chickpea, 201 

Chick weed, 188, 189 

Chives (Onion), S»2 

Chokeberry, 203 

Chicory, 130,132 

C 11 late Loose-strife, 144 

Clnquefoil, 206,2417 

Cistus Family, 185 
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Clammy Locust 203 
Clrti-kia, m 
CIcarwood, 114 
Clemati* ( IFiW }lrffin*8 

Botcer), 169,171,172 
Climbing Knotweed, 110 
Clintonla, 5 
Closed Gentian, 163 
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CobiL»a. 
Cooulus, 
Cockle, 

CotTee Tree {Kentucky) 
Cohosh, 
Colchicum, 
Colchiciim Family, 
Collinsin, 
Columbine, 
Comfrey, 

Common Barberry, 
Common Chamomile, 
Common Eltler, 
Comtnon I)nj' Lily, 
Common Blue Violet, 
Common Green Brier, 
Common Hemp, 
Common Irin, 
Common Mullein, 
Common Papaw, 
Common Pickerel-Weed, 
Common Plantain, 
Common Water-Plantain, 
Common Nightshade, 
Common Speedwell, 
Common Toa<1-Flax, 
Common Verbena, 
Composite Faniily, 
Convolvulus Family, 
Coreopsis, 
Corn, 

Cornel Family, 
Cornel, 

Corn Speedwell, 
Corydal, 
Cotton, 
Cow herb, 
Cranberry, 

Cranberry Tree (Fifr«mMm), 
Cranes bill ( Wild Geranium), 
Creeping Crowfoot, 
Cress Family, 
Crested Dwarf Iris, 
Crocus, 
Cromwell, 
Crowfoot, 

Crowfoot ( Ifhite- Water), 
Crowfoot iTamlly, 
Ci-own Imperial, 
Cucumber, 
Cucumber Tree, 
Culver's-root {Speedwell), 
Cursed Crowfoot, 
Currant Family, 
Cut-leaved|GerardiA, 
Custard-Apple Family, 
Cypress, 
Cypress Vine, 
Cypress Vine {QuamoclU) 
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Daffodil Naroissus, 

Daisy, 

Dallbarda, 

Dandelion, 

Daphne. 

Day- Flower, 

Day. Lily, 
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Dead Nettle, 160 
Deadly Nightshade, 164 
Deerberry, 138 
Desman thus, 203 
Dewberry, 207 
Dicentra or Bleeding Heart, 181 
Ditchwort, 212 
Dittany, 156 
Dock, 109 
Dock-Mackie (Viburnuvi), 126 
Dodecatheon {Shooting Star), 144 
Dodder, 161, 217 

Dogbane, 166 
Dogtooth Violet, 97 
Dogtooth Violet ( White), 98 
Dogtooth Violet (European), 98 
Dogtooth {Yellow), 97 
Dogwood, 196, 217 

Dotted Horsemint, 160 
Downy Geratilia, 150 
Downy Violet, 186 
Dropwort, 206 
Drummond's Phlox, MUS 
Dutchman's Breeches, 181 
Dwarf Cornel, 215 
Dwarf Garden Iris, svd 
Dwarf Ginseng, or Ground Nut, 

215 

Dwarf Larkspur, 175 
Dwarf Scullcap, 160 
Dyer's Weed, 185 



Early Crowfoot, 174 

Ebony Family, 143 

Egg-Plant, 164 
Eltler, 123, 124, 125 

Ellisia, 153 

Elm, 114 

English Garlic, 92 

English Hawthorn, 209 

English Rve Grass, 107 

English Meadow Sweet, 206 

English Violet, 185 

English Walnut, 117 

Eschscholtxia, 180 

European Dogtooth Violet, 98 

Europe'in Globe Flower, 174 

European Grape, 198 
Everlasting Pea, 201, 203 

Evening Primrose Family, 199 



FalseFlax, 182 
False-Cromwell, 151 
Faise-Dragonhead, l.'V8 
False Indigo, 2iH 
False- Mitre wort, 214 
False-Nettle. 114 
False-Pennyroyal, liW 
False- Pimpernel, 148 
False-Solomon's Seal (Smilacina) 90 
Featherfoll, 
Fennel-Flower, 
Fetid Currant, 
Fleld-Garlic, 
Field -Larkspur, 
Fti<, 

Flgwort Family, 
FIgwort, 
Fir, 
Flax. 

Flax Family, 
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146, 147, 149 
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Floating Heart, 162 

Flowering Dogwood, 217 

Fly Honeysuckle, 124 

Forget-me-not, 151, "..V2 
Four-leaved I^^osestrtfe, 144, 145 

Four-o'clock Family, 108 

Four o'clock, 108 

F^oxglove, 148 

Fmxlnella, 190 

Fringe Tree, 168 

Fringed Gentian, 163 

Frost Grape, 198 

Frost weed, 185 

Fuchsia, \W 

Fumitorv Family, 181 

Fumitory, 181 
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Garden Aconite, 
Gartlen Goosebeny, 
Garden Onion, 
Garden Columbine, 
Garden Leek, 
Garlic, 

Garlic (Field), 
Garlic ( True or Engliih), 
Gentian Family, 
Geranium Family, 
Gerard la. 
Germander, 
Glnnt Hyssop, 
Gllla. 

GXngerrWild), 
Ginseng, 
Glade-Mallow, 
Gladiolus, 

Glaucus Green-Brier, 
Globe Amaranth, 
Globe-Flower, 
Golden Club, 
Golden-Rod, 
Goldthread, 
Gooseberry, 
Goosefoot, 
Goosefoot Family, 
Goosegrass, 
Grasses, 
Grass {Star), 
Grass {Blueeyed), 
Grass Family, 
Grass of Parnassus, 
Gourd Family, 
Grape, 

Grape Hyacinth, 
Great St. John'swort, 
Great Stonecrop, or 

ever, 212 
Green Ash, 168 
Green Brier, or Sinilax Family, 

88 

Green Brier or Cat Brier {Com- 
mon), 88 
Green Dragon, P3 
Green Milkweed, 167 
Ground Cherry, 163 
(■round Ivy, 157, 158 

Ground Nut, 201, 215, 216 

Ground Phlox (ATom Pink), 154 
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Hackberry, 114 
Httlberd-leaved Knotweed, llo 
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88 
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99 
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Halberd-leavecl Hibiscus, 192 

Hairy Honej'snckle, VIA 

Hairy Phlox, IM 

Hairy 8cull-cap, 160 

Haliy Violet, 185 

Hardback, 206 

Harebell, 186, 137 

Hawthorn, 205, 207 

Hazel, 117 

Heath Family. 138 

Heath, 138 

Heart{»ea8e, 18G 

HeilgeHystfop, 148, 149 

Heilge-Miidtard, 182, 183 

He<lge.Nettle, m 

Hellebore. 88 

Heliotrope, 151,153 

Hemp, 114, 115 

Herap-Xettle, 160 

Henbane, 163 

HepatlcH, 109, 173 

Hepatiea, (JtoumUobeit), 173 

Hepatlca {Sharp-iob^), 173 

Herb-Robert Gemnium, 196 
Hibiscus, 190, 191, 192 

Hickory Tree, 117 

Hoary Pea, 201 

Hobblebush Vibummn, 1*26 

Hog Peanut, 201 

Holly FamUy^ 142 

Hollyhock, 190 

Honesty, 182 

Honey Locust, 201 

Honeysuckle Family, 123, 124 

Hook-beakecl Crowfoot, 174 

Hop, 114, 115 
Hop Tree, 

Hop Horn Beam, 117 

Horehouncl, l.VJ, 158 

Horn- Beam, 117 

Horn-Root, 180 

Horn -Poppy, 180 

Horse-Balm, 158 

Horse-Bean, 201 

Horse-chestnut, 197 

Horse-Mlnt, 158, 160 

Horse-Radish, 182 

Horse -Nettle, li>4 

Hound's Tongue, 153 

House-leek, 212 

Huckleben-y, ISS 

Hudsonla, 185 

Hyacinth, 95. 96 

Hyacinth Bulb. i«5 

Hyacinth (Grape), 96 

Hydrangea, 212, 214 

Hyssop, 150, 158 
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Indian Cress Family, 
1 ndlan-Cucumber, 
Imlian 3[allow, 
Imllan-Physic, 
Indlan-Plpe, 
■ • "^oba 
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VM 
2rt{ 
13S, 141 

Indian To'bacco, 135 
Intlifin Turnip (Jnck-in-the- Pulpit), 
83, 83 

Indigo, 200, 204 

Innocent (Bluet), 128 
Iris, 98, IW 

Iris, (Diwir/Oarr/en), 99 
Italian Honeysuckle, 124 
Ipecac {Aaterican), 20(( 
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Jack-ln.the-Pulpit (Indian Turnip), 
82,83 

Japan Honeysuckle, 124 
Japouica, 192 
Jerusalem-Cherry, 164 
Jessamine Family, 167 
Jewel-Weed, 194 
Jointed Charlock, 182 
Jonquil Narcissus, 101 
June-berry or Shadbash, 205 
Juniper, 120 
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Kalmla (American Laurel), 

Kentucky Coffee Tree, 

Knotgrass, 

Knot weed. 

Knot weed {Slender), 

Knotweed (Oriental), 
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138, 139, 
140 
201 
109 
110 
110 
110, 111 
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Labrador-Tea, 138 

Laburnum, 201 
Ladles' Tresses (T/r/a^ /Tcwer), 105 

Lady's Slipper, 104 

Lady's Thumb Knotweed, 110 

Lambkin or Sheep Laurel, 140 

Lamb Lettuce, 126 

Lance-leaved Violet, 186 

Larger Scullcap, 1(»0 
Larkspur, 169, 172, 174, 175 

Larch, 120 

Late Meadow Rue, 173 

Laurel FamUy, 110 

Laurel Magnolia, 170 

Lavatera, 191 

Lavender, 156 

Lead wort Family, 143 

Leather wood, 112 

Leek, 92 

Leek, (Garden), 92 

Leek ( mtd), 92 

Lightening Tree, 209 
Lilac, 167, h» 
Lily Family, 89, 100 

Lily (Day), 92 

Lily {Crown Imperial), 97 

hWy {Blackberry), 100 

Lllyof -the- Valley, 91 

Lily ( Tiger), 94 

Linden or Basswood, 193 

Linden Family, 193 

Lion*s Tooth {Dandelion), 130 

Llve-for-Ever (5/oMecrop), 212 

Lobelia Family, 135 
Locust. 2i», 201, m 

Long-Frulteil Anemone, 172 

Lonibardy Poplar, 122 

Loblolly Pine, 217 
Loosetrlfe, 144, 145 

Lopseeil, 151 

Low Verbena, 151 

Lousewort, 148 
Lovage, 215, 216 

Love-ln-a-Mlst {XigeUa)^ 170 

Lords and Ladles, 82 

Long-Needled Pine, 217 

Lotus, l"8 

Lychnis, • 187 



Lythrum, 
Lungwort, 
pine. 
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Lucerne or Purple Medlok, 
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Madder Family, 
Mad-Dog Scullcap, 
Magnolia Family. 
Mahonla, 

Mallow Family, I'M, 

Maple, 197, 

Maple Family, 

Maple-leavetl Viburnum, 

Maples auil Pines, 

Marjoram, 

Alarsh Bell-flower, 

Marsh Mallow, 

Marsh St>€edwell, 

Marsh Hibiscus. 

Marsh MarlgoKl, 

Marsh Pea, 

Matrimony Vine, 

May-Apple, 

May-Pop Passion Flower, 
May-Flower {Trailing Arfnthu^ 

Maj'weed, 
Maywrearh, 

Meat low Fescue {Grata), 
Meadow Rue, 
Meatlow Rue {Early), 
Meadow-Swect, 
Medlck, 
Melanthlum, 
Melllot. 

Melon Blossom, 
Mezereum Famllv, 
Mignonette Family, 
Milfoil (Yarrow), 
Milkweed Family, 
Milk Pea, 

Mimosa Sub.Famll3% 
Mint Family, 
Blissouii Currant, 
Mitre wort. 
Mock Orange, 
Mockernut, 
Molucca Balm, 
Monkey-Flower, 
Monkshood (Aconite), 
MonkeyPltclier, 
Moonsced Family, 
MoniiUg-Glory, 
Moss Pmk {Ground Phlox), 
Moss Rose, 
Mossy Stonecrop, 
Motherwort, 
Moth-MuUeln, 

Mountain-Ash {Rowan), 205, 
Mountain-Laurel, 
Mountain-Maple, 
Mountain-Mint, 
Mourning Bride {Scabiosa), 
Muhlenberg's Violet, 
Mulberry, 

Mullein. 146. 14S, 

Muscadine Grape, 
Mu8kmelon. 
Mnskmnllow, 

Mustard. 182, 
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20a 
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100 
212 
214 
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117 
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154 
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212 
160 
148 
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198 
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Nakeil Broomrape, 
Naked Viburnum. 
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Narcissus, 
Narcissus (Poet*») 
Narcissus {Polyanthut) 
Narcissus {DciffodH), 
Narcissus {JongfUl). 
Narrow-leaved Scuilcap, 
Nasturtintii, 
Neck weed {Speedwell), 
Nesrundo, 
Nefuiiibo. 
Neinophila, 
Nettle FauiUy, 
Nettle {Stiuaing), 
Nlgella,or, Love-ln-the-Mist, 
Nightshaile Family, 
Ninebark, 

Northern Fox-Orape, 
Norway Maple, 
Norway Cinquefoil, 
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Oak Family, 
Oak {Catkin oj). 
Oak-leaves, 
Oat {Raceme oj)^ 
Oleander, 
Olive Family, 
Ohio Buckeye, 
Okra, 
Onion, 

Onion {Garden), 
Onion {Chives) , 
Oraclie, 

Orange-Lily ( Wild), 
Orchard Grass, 
Orchid Family, 
Orchis, 

Oriental Knotweed, 
Osnge Orange, 
Oswfgo TCR, 
Oxnli^j, 

Ox.Eye Daisy, 



Painted-Cup, 
Painted Trillium, 
Pale Jewel Weed, 
Pale Laurel, 
Pftle Pea, 
Pale Violet, 
Pancriitiuui, 
Panicleil Phlox 
Pansy, 
Pa paw. 

Paper Mulberry, 
Paninh:«U!» {Grata of). 
Parsley, 

Parsley Family, 
Parsnip, 
Pa rtr ill gc- Be rr>', 
Passion-Flower, 
Peach, 
Peanut, 
Peas, 
Pear. 

Pearl wort. 
Pecan, 
Pellitoi-A', 

Pennsylvania Knotweed, 
Pennsylvania Aneinone, 
Pepper- Bush {Stctet)^ 
Pepper-GrasH, 
Pcoper^f. Valerian, 
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83 
194 
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2i)5 
201 
21)2 
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117 
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138 
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128, 



200, 201, 
21X5. 



Pepper-Mint, 
Perfoliate Hell wort, 
Persian Lilac, 
Periwinkle, 
Persimmon Tree, 
Pelargonium, 
Pennyroyal, 
Pen stem „^ 
Peony, 
Petunia, 
Phlox, 
Phaeella, 
Pickerel-weed, 
Pickerel- weed Family, 
Pickerel- weed {Common), 
Pignut, 
Pimpernel, 
Pine Family, 
Pipsissewa, 
Pitch Pine, 
Pitcher-Plant, 
Pitcher Plant {Spotted) 
Pink, 

Pink Family, 
Pipe-Vine, 
Pinwce<l, 

Plane-tree Family, 
Plantain Family, 
Plum, 

Poet's Narcissus, 
Poison -Ivy, 
Pokewee<1 Family, 
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Prickly Poppy, 
Primrose Family, 



Polemonium Family, 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 
Pond-Lily (rri/oic). 
Poplar, 
Poppy, 

Poppy (Prickly), 
Potato Blossom, 
Prickley Ash, 

Prickly Aralia or Angelica Tree 

214 
180 
143,145 

Primrose-leaved Violet, 186 
Prince's Feather or Oriental 

Knotweed, 110 
Prince's Pine {Pipissetpa). 140 
Privet, 167 
Psoralca, 20l 
Puccoon, LVi 
Pumpkin, 2iX> 
Pulse Farailj-, 200, 204 

Pulse ( True) Sub-Family, 201 
Purple Gerardla, 150 
Purple Side-Saddle Flower 179 
Purslane, 188 
Purslane Family, 188 



Purslane Speedwell 
weed, 



Quamoclit, 

Queen of the Prairie, 

Quince, 
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Raceme of Oat, 
Uadish, 

Recurved Trillium, 
Raspbei rv Vines, 
Rabbit- Foot Clover, 
Rattle Box, 



or Neck- 
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182 
85 
207 
203 
201 



Red Ash, 
Red Bay, 
Red Bud, 
Red Ceilar, 
Red Clover, 
Re<l Currant, 
Red Maple, 
Red Pine, 

Red Side-Saddle Flower, 
Red Pepper, 
Red Top ( Graaa), 
Rhodoifendrou, 
Rho<1ora, 
Rhubarb, 
Ripple-Grass, 
Rock Cress, 
Rocket, 

Rocket Larkspur, 
Rock Maple, 
Rose Family, 

Rose Acacia {Bri»tty Locust), 
Rosemary, 

Rowan {Mountain Ash), M5, 
Rue Family, 
Running Phlox, 
Rush Family, 
Rye, 
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Sabbatia, 

Sage, 156, 157, 

Salad -Burnet, 

Saltwort, 

Samphire, 

Sand-Spurrey, 

Sandwort, 

Sarsaparilla Aralia, 

Sassafras, no, 

Saxifrage Family, 212,213, 

Scabiosa or Mourning Bride, 

Scarlet guamocllt. 

Scrub Pine, 

Scorpion Grass {Forget-me-not) , 
Scuilcap, 1.%, 158, 

Sea -Rocket, 
Sedge Family, 

Sedum, 212, 
Self-heal, 156, l.W, 

Senna, iNK), 201, 

Sensitive Brier, 

Sensitive Plant, 200, 202, 

Shadbush {Juneberry), 
Sheep Laurel, or Lambkill, 
Sessile-Flowered Trillium, 
Sessile-leaved Bell wort, 
Shagbark. 
Shepherd's Purse, 
Shrubby St. John's Wort, 
Sid a, 

Slde-Sad<lle Flower Family, 



Silver Maple^ 
Sliver Weed r Cinque/oil J, 
Skunk Cabbage, 
Sle«ider Gerardla, 
Slender Scuilcap, 
Smart weed, 

Sinall- Flower Honeysuckle, 

Smilacina (lincemefl), 

Sinilacina ( Sfar- Flotceretl) , 

Smilacina ( T/iree-learetl), 

Smilacina ( Tioo-leared), 

Sinilax, 

Smoke-Vine, 

Smoke-troe, 

Stnooth Gerardla, 

Snail Meilick, 

Snakeroot, 

Snapdragon, 
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110, 
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205 
112 
112 
188 
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214 
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214 
128 
161 
217 
151 
160 
184 
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213 
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89 
117 
184 
190 
191 
178 
217 
207 

82 
l.V) 
160 
111 
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181 
V.Mi 
150 
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Snowball Viburnum, lAJ 
Snow-berrj-, 123 
Snowjlrop, 103 
Snow-flake, 103 
Small St. John's Wort, 190 
Soapberry Family, 197 
Soap wort, 187 
Solomon'8 Seal, 80,90 
Solomon's Seal (Falie), m 
Sorrel, 109 
South American Passion Flower 

211 

Speeilwell, 146, 148, liiO 

Spearmint, 
Spice- bu«»h, 
Spider wort, 
Spiderwort Family, 
Spiked Lobelia, 
Spikenaixl, 
Spinach, 
Spindle-Tree, 
Spotted Geranium, 
Spotted Jewel Weed, 
Spotted Phlox, 
Spotted Pitcher Plant, 
Spreading Dogbane, 
Spreading Phlox, 
spring Beauty, 
Spruce, 
Spurrey, 
Squash. 
Squaw-root, 
Squill, 

Squirrel Corn, 
Stag-horn Sumach, 
Staff-tree Family, 
Star- Flower, 
Star-Grass, 
Star-of- Bethlehem, 
Stlckseed, 
Stock, 

Stonecrop Familv, 
Stonecrop or Online 
St. John's Wort, 
St John's Wort Family, 
St. Peter's Wort, 
Stramonium, 
Strawberry {Barren) ^ 
Straw berry-bush. 
Striped Maple, 
Sugar Cane, 
Sugar-Maple, 
Sumach Family, 
Sumach, 
Summer Grape, 
Summer Savoiy, 
Sunflower, 

Superb or Turk's Cap Lily, 
Swamp Azalea, 
Swamp-Fly Honeysuckle, 
Sweet-Alysaum, 
Sweet- Basil, 
Sweet Fern, 
Sweet- Flag, 
Sweet-Gale Family, 
Sweet Honeysuckle, 
Sweet Pea, 
Sweet Pepper-bush, 
Sweet Potato, 
Sweet Potato Bindweed, 
Sweet Viburnum, 
Sycamore, 
Sj cam ore Maple, 
Syringa, 
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Tansy, 133 

Tall Bell-Flower, 137 

Tall Wild Larkspur, 175 

Tare or Vetch, 201, 204 

Tartarian Honeysuckle, 124 

Tea-Plant, 192 

Teasel Family. 128 

Thlmble-berry Vine, 207 

Thistle, 130, 131 

Thrift, 143 

Thyme. 156, 158 

Thymus, 158 

Thyme-leaved Speedwell, 150 

Tick Trefoil, 102 

Tiger Flower, 100 

Tiger Lily, 94 

Timothy (GraM), 107 

Toadflax (Butter and Eggt) 146, 147 

Tobacco, 163 

Tobacco {Indian) 135 

Tomato, 164, 165 

Tooth wort, 182 
Trailing Arbutus (Mayfiower), 

138, 189 

Trefoil, 200 

Trillium, 85 

Trillium Family, 85 

Trumpet-Creeper, 144 

Trumpet Honeysuckle, 123 

Tuberose, \QA 

Tulip, 97 

Tulip-Tree, 176 

Turk's Cap Lily, 95 

Turnip, 182 

rurtlehead, 146, 147 

Twinflower, 123 

Twin-leaf, 177 
Twist Flower {Ladies* 7Ve««e<), 105 

Twist-Btalk, 88 



Umorella-tree, 176 
Unicorn Plant, 144 



Valerian Family, 
Veiny Pea, 
Verbena, 
Vernal Grass, 
Vervain, or Verbena, 
Vetch, or Tare, 
Viburnum, 
Vine- Bower, 
Vinca ( Periwinkle 
Violet, 

Violet Familv, 
Violet ( JTootl Sorrel), 
Violet {Dogtooth), 
Viper's Bugloss, 
Virginia Kiiotweed, 
Virginia Plantain, 
Virginia Flax, 
Virginia .Saxifrage. 
Virginia Waterleaf, 
Virginia Anemone, 
Virgin's Bower, 
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151, 155 

107 
151, 152 
201, 204 
1*23, 1-25, 126 

172 
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185, 180 
185, 186 
194 
97 
151 
110 
14:) 
192 
213 
1.^4 
172 
171, 172 
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Wake Robin, {TriUium), 
Wall-Flower, 
Walnut Family, 
Water Avens, 
Water-Cress, 
Water Hemlock, 
Water- Horehound , 
Water-Knotweed, 
Water Lily (White) 
Water Lily Family, 
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85 

182, 184 
117 
206 
182 
215 
156 
110 
177 

. 177 

Water-Pepper Knotweed, Hq 
Water Speedwell, 148 
Water ! eaf Family, 153, 154 

Water- Mel on, 209 
Water Plantain {Common), 86, 87 
Water-Plantain Family, 86 
Water-Shield, 178 
Waxwork. 197 
Western Indian Physic, 206 
Wheat, 106 
White Ash, 1(58 
White Clover, 208 
White Day Lllv, 92 
White Dogtooth-Violet, 98 
White Lily, 95 
White Hellebore, 88 
White Pine, 217 
White Verbena, 151 
Whitlow Grass, 182 
Wild Aconite, 176 
Wild Geranium {Crane*9 Bill) 195 
Wild Ginger, 108 
Wild Leek, 92 
Wild Mint, 160 
Wild Orange Lily, 94, 95 

Wild Polemonlum, 156 
Wild Virgin's Bower {Clematis) 

171, 172 

Wild Yellow Lily, 95 
W ild Smartweetl Knotweed, 110 
Willow Herb. m 
Willow Family, 121 
Winter Cresp, 182 
Wintergreen, 138, 140, 141 

Wistaria, 200, 201, 202 

Woatl. 182 
Woodbine Honeysuckle, 124 
Wood-Nettle, 114 
Wood-Sorrel, 194 
Wythe-Rod, lis 



Y. 

Yarrow {MVfoU) 130,132 

Yellow Clover. 208 

Yellow Day Lilv, 92 

Yellow Pond L<lv, 179 

Yellow Lily ( Wild), 95 

Yellow Dogtooth or Adder's 

Tongue, 97 

Yellow Water Crowfoot, 174 
Yellow Sid e-Saddle Trumpet, 179 

Yellow Pine, 217 

Yew, 120 

Yucca, 96 



Fairyland of Flowers. 




PLANT is made up of three 
parts: (a.) koot, (b,) stem, 

(C.) LEAVES. 

These are all a plant needs 
to make it grow even to the 
size of a tree ; and if gi-owing 
were all a plant had to do, I pre- 
sume a root, a stem, and the leaves 
would be all we should ever see in any 
plant. 

But plants do have something else to 
do ; and no one can be more glad of this 
than you little folks, when you are out 
in the fields gathering the l^eautiful wild 
flowers. 



Suppose a plant did have nothing to 
do but to grow ! Let us see what would 
happen and how our gardens and fields 
and forests would look. 

If the tree-plant only grew and grew 
and made itself beautiful and tall and 
strong, l)y and by, w^hen it had come to 
be very old, and the trunk had decayed 
and the branches had one by one died 
and fallen off — then there w ould be no 
tree in that place ever again. 

If the l^eautiful green grass which came 
up so fresh and sweet this spring, did 
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nothing but grow and grow, then when 
the cold winter came with its frosts and 
snow and its frozen icy ground, the 
grass would be killed; and when the 
next spring came, instead of the sweet 
fresh velvet carpet, we should see only 
the dead yellow grass of the year before. 

If the dear little violets and anemones, 
the star flowers and the buttercup should 
do nothing but grow, then when you had 
picked all you could find in the field or 
on the hillside, or the hot sun had wilted 
them, or the cold storms had beaten them 
down, there could never be any more 
violets or anemones in that field or on 
that hill-side — and it would not be many 
years, I think, before there would be no 
flowers anywhere in the whole world. 

Are you not glad then that the trees 
and the grass and the flowering plants do 
do something more than just grow big 
and tall ; for if next spring we should 
find that the grass had forgotten to come 
up again and the flowers had also for- 
gotten to come, we should find it a dreary- 
looking world, indeed. 

But by this time I'm sure you are I 
anxious to know, what it is that the 
plants do besides growing, and how it is 
that the flowers come year after year, 
never forgetting us a single spring. 

You have all watched your house- 
plants sending out the little buds, and 
you always know that soon there will be 
blossoms — })eautiful velvety flowei*s of 
all colors. But did you notice that when 
the flowers had gone — faded and died — 
that there were little seeds left on the 
plant ? While you were loving the beau- 



tiful little blossom, were watching it so 
tenderly, and were telling it how beauti- 
ful it was, it was doing something for 
you in return for your kindness to it. It 
was forming these little, little seeds, put- 
ting them snugly away in a little vessel 
by themselves, and telling them to keep 
warm and dry until they were ready to 
open and send out other little plantlets 
like the one on which they were growing ; 
and then to grow up strong and thriftiy 
and bear more beautiful flowers like the 
one you had been watching all these days. 

By and by — if it is a garden plant or 
a field plant — a frolicsome wind will 
come pnd blow these little seeds all 
about, till at last, tired out with their 
play with the wind, perhaps they cuddle 
themselves down on the soft earth and go 
to sleep. Sometimes they sleep only a 
little while — only a few days. Then you 
say, "Why, see all these little plants 
growing up in my garden ! Where did 
they come from ! I planted only one ! " 
If the little plants could speak, I think 
they would say, "We are the children of 
this big plant })eside us. When you were 
taking such good care of our mother, 
when you loved her so much and were so 
kind to her, she rolled us — the little 
seeds — up warm and dry, and whispered 
to us, that we too must grow into fine 
tall plants and bear some flowers for you." 

Sometimes the seeds sleep a long, long 
time — all winter, in fact — and when at 
last they too wake up, you say, "See, 
the spring flowers are come again I " Not 
come again, exactly ; but they have sent 
their children this time to make you glad. 
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HERE are many parts to a 
flower. Many of you have, 
no dou])t, pulled flowers to 
pieces without really noticing 



fhow much there is to them. 
There is one flower, though, the 
one you call the heart-flower, or the bleed- 
ing-heart, that is so very oddly built, that 
even the least observing child remembers 
it, I am sure. 

It is the funny heart-shaped flower that 
people grow in their gardens. Don't you 
remember the pink coverings that look so 
much like rabbits, ears and all — and the 
white part inside that looks like a man in 
his shirt-sleeves, and another part that 
looks like a pair of tongs ? 

Well, all flowers have just as many 
parts to them, only they are not quite soj 
oddly shaped, and so we do not notice 
them so quickly. 



FLOWER. 

These parts of flowers have names 
which we must learn first of all. Let us 
take a flower to learn them from. 

CALYX. — This is a Latin name, and 
means a flower-cup. And you will see it 
is quite like a cup into which the colored 
part of the flower sets. (Fig. 1.) 




KIO. 1. 

COROLLA. — The colored part of the 
flower. This word means crown — and 
indeed it is the crowning beauty of the 
flower, is it not? CFig. 2 and 3.) 




Fl08. 2. 

COROLLA OF TOBACCO PLANT. TirBirLAR COROLLA. 



FIG. 3. 
COROLLA OF BINDWEED. 
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STAMENS. — In many flowers, the sta- 
mens grow fast upon the lowest part of 
the corolla. 




Fig. 4. 

The tall, long part of the stamen is 
called the filament. The little body at 
the tip is called the anther. The powd- 
ery stuff that you so often get on your 
nose when you have been smelling 
too closely of a flower is on these anthers. 
It is called the pollen. (Fig. 4 and 5.) 



tom 




Fig 



anthers. 



called the ovary (o). It is 
in there that the seeds are 
kept. The long, tall part 
which looks like the filament 
of the stamen, is, in the pis- 
til called the style {sty). 
Then the larger part at the 
very end, looking a little 
like the anther, is the stigma. 
( Stiff.) On this stigma you 
will usually find some of the 
pollen ; but remember it 
did not grow there ; it has 
blown over upon it from the 
(Fig. 6.) 



DIFFERENT FORMS OF 8TAMBN8 (MAGNIFIED.) 





FIO 



PISTILS.— These are the 
which the seeds are foimed. A pistil has 



Here is a picture showing you how the 
ovary of a flower would look if you 
were to cut it open very carefully, just 
through the middle. Do you see the 
rows of little seeds 
inside? (Fig. ■^.) 

These are all the 
parts a flower ever 
has. There are never 
any more, and by and 
by you will very like- 
ly come across flowers 
which do not have all 
those . I have in mind 
now a flower that has 
no corolla even — and 
yet it is a flower. 
Some flowers have no 
calyx. Some stamens 
have no filaments ; and 
bodies in I some pistils have no styles. 

Now let us learn these new words, so 




three parts. The rounded part at the bot- that when you look at the flowers in your 
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you will be able to find these 
different parts for yourself. 



gardens 




Fio.7. 



CALYX. — sepals. 

COROLLA, —petals. 



STAMENS. 



( pollen 
} anthers 
( filaments 



( style. 
PISTIL. } stigma. 
( ovary 



Each separate part of the corolla is 
called a pefal. Each separate part of the 
calyx is called a sepal. 

Can you fill in these blanks with the 
new words you have learned ? 



THE TIGER LILY. 



Here is a Tiger Lily. See how the of 

the curl under, and how spotted they are. 

Keep your nose oat of it, Alice, or you'll get 

it all covered with . Just see how thick 

it is upon the . There is some of this 

dust on the of the too ; but it did 

not grow there. Our teacher told us to re- 
member that the grows on the ; and 



gets to the by being blown over to it. 

There is one part wanting to this flower ! J 

see ! it is the Let us pull off the 

of the and see how the will look 

standing up there all alone. Remember the 

has three parts : the which is the 

warm cradle for the baby seeds, the , and 

the . 



ROSES OR RUE. 



A maiden walked in the garden fair, 
Where lovely flowers perfumed the air, 
Where fountahis plashed aod the shadows sweet, 
Played o'er the grasses around her feet; 
Where toiling bees hammed their busy bong, 
And bUthe birds caroled the whole day long! 

No Rue that bloomed on the garden wall, 

No fragrant Lily erect and tall, 
No bright Carnation or Fushla bell, 
No Wallflower, Orchid or Asphodel, 

Could win the maiden's admlriog glance; 

She passed them all with a look askance. 

The blnshing Peach and the low-huDg Pear, 
The losdouB Grapes in abundance there. 
Enticed her not — Plum and Nectarine 



Might tempt in vain with their velvet sheen. 
For from garden so bright to view 
She gathered only — a sprig of Rne. 

In life's fair garden rare pleasures lie, 

And wiU you pass them neglected by? 
Gather no bloom from life's summer bowers. 
To fill with fragrance the winter hours? 

Pleasure or pain may be plucked by you; 

Will you leave the Roses to cull the Rue? 

Who passes the blossom of kindness by. 

And leaves Love's Lilies to droop and die; 
Who gives no heed to Affection's flowers. 
Plucks no ripe fruit from life's well-hung bowers,. 

Of Trust or Sympathy, tried and true, 

Has left life's Roses to cull i'» Rue. 
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III.- GOING TO SEED. 




(E say when the flowers have 
faded and blown away, 
^*This plant has gone to 
seed." 

But what do we mean by 

;? 

After the flower has stood nod- 
ding and smilinir in the sunli^fht for a few 
days, it begins to fade and wither. Soon 
the corolla drops oft', then the calyx and the 
stamens. By and by nothing is left to 
tell you where the flower once was except 
the ovary — the seed cradle. You thought 
the flower was nodding and smiling at 
you all those days when you were look- 
ing at her. And no doul)t some of the 
time she was ; for if flowers can speak to 
any body I am sure it would be to little 
boys and girls who are gentle with them ; 
who step aside rather than cnish even 
a common buttercup underfoot. 

But some of those nods and smiles 
were for the little seed-children, I am 
sure ; else how should they know that as 
soon as the flower has gone, they must 
begin to grow and grow until the ovary, 
their cradle, comes to be as big as a 
l)eny ; or in some plants, it grows long 
like a pod ; or in others it grows to be 
something very sweet and juicy, and O, 



so nice to eat ! Can you guess what it 
is? I am sure you know enough now 
about the seeds and the ovary or seed- 
vessel, that you will not l)e like a little 
boy I once knew who said: "Mamma, 
how do the seeds get inside the apple ? " 

" Perhaps they get in through the 
worm-holes," said his big brother, who 
liked nothing better than to bother little 
Clare. 

The fruit of a plant, then, is the ovary 
grown large and ripe. All plants have a 
fniit ; so you must no longer think that 
fruit is only something good to eat. 

Those big, round berries left on the 
rose l)ush are the rose-bush fruit ; those 
pretty little acorns on the oak tree are 
the oak-tree fruit ; just as much as apples 
are apple-tree fruit, or pears are i)ear- 
tree fniit. 

We now know the names of the difter- 
ent parts of a flower, and are able, I hope, 
to put the right names to the right pails. 
We know that a plant, after growing for 
a time, blossoms ; we know that in the 
flower is the ovary or the fruit ; that in 
this ovary or fruit is the seed ; and that 
in the seed, small as it is, already there 
is a little plantlet which by and l)y shall 
j take the place of the mother i)lant. 
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THE SEED AND THE PLANTLET. 




^XSIDE each seed, small as it 
may be, is a little plantlet al- 
ready formed. In the Morning 
Glory it is quite large — so 
large that you can get it out 
from a fresh seed easily. There 
are not many seeds whose plantlets are 
large enough for you to see within, with- 
out a magnifying glass. This little wee 
plantlet inside the seed, has two little 
leaves growing upon a tiny stem. The 
leaves are called seed leaves or Cotyle- 
dons, and the stem is called a Radicle. 

Sometimes, in some plants, the seed 
drops at once to the ground, and begins 
very soon to grow ; but most seeds do 
not grow at once. They usually cuddle 
down in the earth where they have fallen 
and sleej) till spring ; sometimes it sleeps 
on through another summer and does not 
wake until the next spring. 

There is a great difference in seeds 
about waking up — as great difference as 
there is in children. 

The seeds of the Red Maple fall from 
the tree in the Spring, and wake and 
begin to stretch themselves up into trees 
during the sunnner. The seeds of the 
Sugar Maple fall in the Autumn and do 
not wake until the next Spring. 

Sometimes these seeds sleep so deeply 
that they forget to bn^athe. Th(Mi wci 
say the seeds are dead. How long seeds 
will keep alive in their little shell no one 
can tell. Sometimes you send to a florist 
for seeds, and he will send them to you 



almost fresh from the plant ; still when 
I you plant them you will find they were 
I dead seeds. 
I never moves. 

I 



The little plantlet within 




Fio. 14. 

Then, too, another time the same kind 
of seeds will very likely grow up strong 
and stmight after they have lain away in 
your closet perhaps for two or three 
years. Seeds from the Sensitive plant 
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have been known to keep alive and grow- 
up into plants when they were sixty years 
old. 

It is said that travellers have found 
seeds over two thousand years old in the 
Egyptian tombs ; and that they have 
carried them home, have planted them. 



and have raised plants from them. This, 
however, is a pretty big story, I suspect. 
Like the wonderful stories of the sea ser- 
pent, it is well enough to hear, but it 
would be hardly wise to take it as 

Honest and true 

Black and blue." 



GROW, AND KEEP ON QROWINQ. 



The sun shone out on a clear March day, 

And sent his beams, so cheery. 
Straight from the heavens so far away 

Through a snow-bank damp and dreary, 
Down, down and down through the forest 
mold, 

Though the chill west winds were blowing, 
And said to the small seeds hidden there, 
*' Grow, and keep on growing." 

The seeds sprang up at the earnest call. 

And the white roots burrowed lowly 
In the deep, damp soil, poor patient things, 

But the plants crept upward slowly ; 
They timidly peeped above the ground. 

And sighed, " It has just been snowing ; 
We'll snuggle back," but the sun sent woixl, 

" Grow, and keep on growing." 

Then the tiny mouths of the slender roots 
Drank of the moisture springing 

Amid the moss — the earth's sweet soil 
The food for their fniitage bringing. 

But creeping thus in the dark, they found 



Boulders their path bestrewing ; 
" We'll rest," they said ; but the aon said, 
'*No! 

Grow, and keep on growing." 

Then upward shot a spire of leaves. 

And there 'neath the sun unfolding, 
A tiny Oak spread its branching boughs, 

A sight well worth beholding. 
Soon tow'ring high — a forest king — 

It made a noble showing. 
Through heeding this earnest message well, 

" Grow, and keep on growing." 



If a weight of woe or the winds of care 

Check the soul in its upward springing, 
Send the roots of the heart to take stronger 
hold, 

I A sweeter nutrition bringing, 

I Then fill the soul with all n0\t desires. 

Aspire — for there is no knowing 
How high shall mount the soul that strives 
To grow, and keeps on growing. 
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IV. -HOW PLANTS GROW. 




understand better this growth 
of plants from seeds, soak a 
bean in wai-m water, and re- 
move the shiny outside coat, 
or shell. The whole inside 
is the bean plantlet. Split the 
bean, and you will easily see that 
are indeed two pails, shaped 
like cotyledons. They are the 
cotyledons, really ; and if you lay 
them out side by side, you will find also a 
little radicle y very short to be sure, and 
also a little plumule already started. 



there 
very 



its little radicle, and throws open the 
sides of the little shell with its cotyledons 
— just as baby pushes away its blankets 
with its arms — and steps out free, a real 
little plant. 





FlU. 16. 

Now it l)egins to grow. The radicle 
begins to burrow down into the warm 
earth to make a root of itself. The coty- 
ledons push themselves up into the light 
and we say our seeds have '^sprouted." 



FIO. 15 

We will plant some beans in a box, 
cover them over very lightly with the 
earth, water them and keep them moist 
and soft. Now what will happen? The 
hard shell of the seed lying there in the 
moist warmth, will begin to soften and 
grow large just as you have seen l)eans 
and peas do which your mother has set 
away in water before she cooks them. 

The little plantlet sleeping so soundly 
in its seed-cradle feels the warmth and 
begins to wake up and stretch itself just 
as the baby does when it begins to wake. 

Then, as there is very little room in As the radicle grows down into the 
this seed-cradle for the plantlet to stretch, ground, it soon begins to send out little 
it soon pushes through its covering with rootlets. (Figs. 15, 16, 17.) 




PIO. 17. 
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At the same time, the cotyledons have 
spread themselves out in the sunlight 
until it is very plain that they are going 
to be little leaves. 

But are there to be only two leaves to 
our plant? Look down between these 
two leaves — where they seem to join 
with the stem. If the leaves have reached 
their own natural growth, and you 
haven't been too impatient, I think you 
will find a tiny little something in there 
that looks like a bud. 

This tiny something which looks like a 
bud is a plumule. It will stretch up and 
unfold itself soon, and you will have 
another leaf. 

Then another plumule will appear, 
stretch itself up, unfold itself and form 
another leaf; then another, and another, 
until at last we shall have a beautiful longr 
vine or branch. 

In the cherry-stone, if we take off the 



hard covering, we shall find in the meat," 
as we call it, as in the bean, that we have 
again two cotyledons, andl)etween these, 
folded in close, the radicle and the plum- 
ule. 

And so we might go on studying the 
seed-vessels of all the plants we know. 
The only real difference we should find 
would be this ; most of them would have 
two cotyledons^ but now and then we 
should find some that have only one 
cotyledon. 

This difference is a very important 
point to remember. When Botanists 
study the flowers and put them into 
their right classes and families, they 
would have little success did they forget 
this. 

I. MONOCOTYLEDONS are those plants 
which have but one cotyledon. 

II. DICOTYLEDONS are those plants 
which have two cotyledons. 
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THE LITTLE PINE-TREE. 

(From the German. J 




NCE a little Pine-tree, 
In the forest ways, 
Sadly sighed and murmured, 

Thro' the summer days. 
" 1 am clad in needles — 

Hateful things ! " — he cried ; 
All the trees about me 
Laugh in scornful pride. 
Broad their leaves and fair to see ; 
Worthless needles cover me. 

Ah, could I have chosen, 

Then, instead of these. 
Shining leaves should crown me. 

Shaming all the trees. 
Broad as theirs and brighter, 

Dazzling to behold ; 
All of gleaming silver — 

Aye, of burnished gold. 
Then the rest would weep and sigh ; 
None would be so fine as I." 



Slept the little Pine-tree 

When the night came down. 
While the leaves he wished for 

Budded on his crown. 
All the forest wondered, 

At the dawn, to see 
What a golden fortune 

Decked this little tree. 
Then he sang and laughed aloud ; 
Glad was he and very proud. 

Foolish little Pine-tree ! 

At the close of day, 
Thro* the gloomy twilight. 

Came a thief that way. 
Soon the treasure vanished ; 

Sighed the Pine, " Alas ! 
Would that I had chosen 

Leaves of crystal glass." 
Long and bitterly he wept, 
But with night again he slept. 



Gladly in the dawning 

Did he wake to find 
That the gentle fairies 

Had again been kind. 
How his blazing crystals 

Lit the morning air ! 
Never had the forest 

Seen a sight so fair. 
Then a driving storm did pass ; 
All his leaves were shattered glass. 

Humbly said the Pine-tree, 
" I have learned 'tis best 
Not to wish for fortunes 

Fairer than the rest. 
Glad were I, and thankful, 

If I might be seen, 
Like the trees about me. 

Clad in tender green." 
Once again he slumbered, sad ; 
Once again his wish he had. 



Broad his leaves and fragrant, 

Rich were they and fine. 
Till a goat at noon-day 

Halted there to dine. 
Then her kids came skipping 

Round the fated tree ; 
All his leaves could scarcely 

Make a meal for three. 
Pivery tender bud was nipt, 
P>ery branch and twig was stript. 

Then the wretched Pine-tree 

Cried in deep despair, 
" Would I had my needles ; 

They were green and fair. 
Never would I change them," 

Sighed tlie little tree ; 
" Just as nature gave them 

They were best for me." 
Then he slept, and waked, and found 
All Iiis needles safe and sound I 

— EUDORA S. BUM8TEAD. 
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V. HOW PLANTS GROW LARGE. 



O'er the western prairie. 
In the fields of grain, 

Through the northern forests, 
And the southern plain, 



THE FLOWER'S SECRET. 

I Gome the lovely flowers, 
I Ever sweet and bright, 
' Kindly sent to give us 
Innocent delight. 



Such a happy secret 
Will its leaves unfold. 

If vou listen closely 
When a flower you hold. 
—Fannie Chadwick. 




^HE little sprout which peeps its 
little white head out of the 
soil at you has all it needs for 
its growth. It has now only 
to go on making more of what 
it already has — more roots l)elow 
with which to draw food and drink 
from the moist earth, more leaves above 
to spread out in tlie air and sunlight. 

All this nourishment taken by the root 
from the ground, and by the leaves from 
the air and sunlight is used iiy) in increas- 
ing the size of the plant — that is, in 
making it grow, as we say. 

Indeed don't you see that after all the 
little plants are very much like your own 
selves. The little baby must have its 
milk to make it grow, and l)y and by it 
must have its l)read and meat, its fruit, 
its sunlight and good fresh air — all to 
help it grow big and strong. Did you 
ever happen to see a child whose mother 
was so foolishly careful of her house that 
she could not bear to let the sunlight in 
lest it should fade her carpets, and so 
foolishly careful of her child that she 
would not allow it out of doors lest it 
should take cold, or get freckled and 
tanned by the sunlight? There are a few 
such foolish mothers in the world, I am 



afraid, and their children always remind 
me of those little pale, slender vines that 
one sees often growing in dark, damp 
places under the walls. These little vines 
do not live very long. They are very 
weak, tired little vines, because they do 
not have their proper food. They must 
have their food from the earth, and also 
their food from the sunlight and air. 

So it is that if the plant has the right 
kind of food and enough of it, that it 
uses it up for its growth, and adds to 
its roots below, to its stem above, and 
unfolds a new pair of leaves at every 
joint in the stem. Each joint soon 
grows to its proper length, and each 
leaf grows to its proper size. Then they 
stop growing, and begin to act as soil of 
mother-leaves to the new little leaves that 
come. They now^ spread out their broad 
faces and drink in the air and sunlight, 
and pass this life-giving and strength-giv- 
ing food to the new leaves. The new 
leaves in turn, take this food, unfold them- 
selves and grow to ^//e/V proper size. Then 
they too begin to hell) in the feeding oi 
the next new leaves that come. 

In this way, joint by joint, the stem 
grows longer and longer, and the leaves 
irrow more and more in number. 
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up, 

each joint just above the one before it, 
we call it a simple stem. Lilies, sugar- 
canes, and corn-stalks grow in this man- 
ner. (Figs. 18 and 19.) 




FlO. 18.— CORK. 

But usually as a stem grows tall, it 
sends out branches or side-shoots. Roots, 
too, usually branch in all directions. 

The branches from the stems are always 
regularly arranged. Each new branch 
starts out from the little hollow on the 
upper side of the leaf, just where it is 
joined to the upper stem. 

Xow what do you suppose a bud is? 
It is really a little branch at its very 
beginning. But as it peeped out and 
saw all the other branches, let us fancy 



that perhaps it changed its mind about 
growing, and said to itself, " There are so 
I many branches here already, I'm sure I 
can't be needed. Besides, I think n little 
bright color just here among these green 
leaves will add greatly to the beauty of 
this plant. I will stop reaching out, but 
will cuddle down here in this little hollow, 
and arrange myself anew, put on a gay- 
colored dress and surprise my brother 
and sister leaves by nodding a bright 
good-morning at them some fine day. 

The plumule that we read about, 
recently, was a bud. But there is this 
peculiar thing about that bud, — it never 
blossoms. It has other work to do. It 
makes the main stem, and goes on day 
after day, month after month, year after 
year, as long as the plant lives. There 
is, too, such a bud at the end of everj" 
bnmch. It is called the end-bud, or tis 
Botanists call it, the tenninal-bud. 




Fig. 19.— the hop plant. 



The auxiliary, or branch-buds, that is, 
the buds that are to make the new 
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branches, are found always on the sides 
of the stems. Now since these branch- 
buds form always just in the hollows of 
the leaves, it must follow, you see, that 
the branches of the plant will be arranged 
in the same order as that of the leaves. 
For example, if your little plant begins 
to form its leaves just opposite each other 
on the first stem, you know that l)y and by 
when it comes to branch, the bninches 
will stai-t out just opposite each other. 




FIO. 20. 



Or, if one leaf comes out on one side of 
the stem, and the next one a little higher 
up on the other side, and the next one 
hi«:her still, but on the same side with i 



the first ; or, if the leaves come all on 
one side of the stem, you may be sure 
the bmnches, if there ever are any, will 
\)e aiTanged in just the same way. 
(Fig. 20.) 

Now, since branches follow the arrange- 
ment ot leaves, let us see in how many 
ways leaves are armnged. 




The ways you will hear most about 
will be : 

1. Opposite. — One leaf on the same 
level with another, on opposite sides of 
the stems. (Fig. 19.) 

2. Alternate, — One leaf above the 
other, first on one side, then on the other 
of the stem. (Fig. 18 and 20.) 

3. Wliorled, — Round the entire stem, 
almost like the petals of a corolla. 

I (Fig. 21.) 



MORNING GLORY. 



Creeping throagh the casement, 
Slanting to the floor in dusty, shining beams, 
Dancing on the door in quick fantastic gleams, 
Comes the new day's light, and pours in tideless 
stream^. 

Golden Morning Glory. 



In the lonely basement, 
Rocking in the sun the baby's cradle stands; 
Now the little one thrusts out his rosy hands; 
Soon his eyes will open ; then in all the lands 

No such Morning Glory. 
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VI.- HOW LONG PLANTS LIVE, AND HOW OFTEN THEY BLOSSOM. 




OME plants live only a short 
thne — a few months or a few 
weeks. Others live a thous- 
and years, even. 
Plants are divided into three 
classes, according to their duration. 
1. Herhn are those plants the stems 
of which are not woody, and w^hich die 
down to the ground, or die root and all, 
in or before the printer time. 

2. Shruhft are those plants with woody 
stems, which live year after year through 
the winter, but which never grow to a 
very great height. Syringa and lilac 
bushes are shrubs. 

3. Trees are woody plants, growing 
very high, having many l)ranches, and 
living a great many years. 

The height is the real distinguishing 
difference between a shnib and a tree. 

Herbs are sul>-divided into three classes 
also. 

1 . Annuals. — IIerl)s which grow^ from 
a seed, which grow up and bloss(mi, and 
then die all in one year. A Morning- 
Glory is an illustration of this. 

In our climate, such i)lants usually 
come up from the seed in the spring, 
blossom and ripen their seeds along 
through the summer, and die down in 
the autumn. 

2. Biennials, — Those herbs which do 
not blossom at all. the first year. They 
live through the first winter, lilossom the 



next summer, and then die down like the 
annuals when their seeds are ripened. 

3. Perennials. — Those herl)s which 
live on year after year as the trees and 
shiaibs live on. 

These perennial herbs die down to the 
ground when the winter comes on, but 
the roots keep alive and are ready to 
wake up and grow again when the pleas- 
ant spring sun and soft warm rains come 
again. The Hollyhock is a good illustra- 
tion of a perennial. 



PERENNIALS. 

Precious the hardy green that frost survives ; 
Pleasant it is, when January's snow 
Melts, for a space, and brooks resume their 
flow, 

To pass the garden paths where Primrose 
thrives ; 

Where scarlet Columbine its honey hives 
Safe 'neath the sod, shielding with leafage 
low, 

Its future flowers ; where all the Violet's 
glow 

Lives in its leaves, eluding winter's gyves, 
Sweeter and fairer than fair summer's brood, 
Fancy sees here Heartsease and Violet, 
And fringed Pink, in bursting calyx set , 
! And brave red Bergamot and quaint Monks- 
hood, 

Gold-powdered Snapdragon, Carnation fine, 
And balmy bloom of Honeysuckle vine. 



There are two perennials which grow 
cpiite comnu)nly in the woods that can 
tell you for themselves just how nian3' 
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years old they are. These are the Solo- 
mon's Seal and the Iris. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Each year their root stretches itself 
along a certain distance and sends up a 
little shoot. The shoot grows up, blos- 
soms, ripens, and dies down. Then all 



there is left to tell its story is a little 
round scar on the root — the spot from 
which the shoot started. How many years 
old, think you, are these plants below — 
this Solomon's Seal and this Iris? (See 
Figs. 1 and 2.) 




Fig. 1.— 80Iomon*8 seal. 



Fig. 2.~iri8. 



THE MONARCH OF THE WORLD. 



On a very high mountain, way out in Cali- 
fornia, there grows a lonely little flower all by 
itself. There are no trees, no grass, no soil ; 
and no moisture except the cold hail and 
snow and ice where it grows. Here it stands 
looking grand and prond. This little flower 
goes to sleep every nigl t with a cap of ice on 
its head, and in the morning when the sun 



I comes up, its little face is dripping with icy 
I tears of opal and pearl. It is shaped like a 
bell-flower and has purple and red and blue , 
colors. It is called " Jacob's Ladder." It is, 
also, called the "Monarch of the World," 
l>ecause it blooms there alone with no other 
flowers for company, no, not even a bird or 
insect to talk with a single minute of the year. 
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JACK IN THE PULPIT. 




Al K in the pulpit 
Preaches to-day 
UiKler the green trees 
Just over the way. 
Squirrel and song-sparrow 

High on their perch, 
jHear the sweet lily-bells 
Ringing to church. 
Come, hear what his reverence 

Rises to say 
In his low, painted pulpit, 
This calm Sabbath day. 
Fair is the canopy 
Over him seen, 
Pencilled by Nature's hand, 
Black, brown, and green. 
Green is his surplice. 

Green are his bands ; 
In his queer little pulpit, 
The little piiest stands. 

In black and gold velvet. 

So gorgeous to see. 
Comes with his bass voice. 

The chorister bee. 
Green fingers playing 

Unseen on wind-lyres. 
Low singing-bird voices, — 

These are the choirs. 
The violets are deacons, 

I know by the sign 
That the cups which they caiTy, 

Are purple with wine. 
And the columbines bravely 

As sentinels stand. 
On the lookout with all their 

Red trumpets in hand. 

Meek-faced anemones. 

Drooping and sad ; 
Great yellow violets 

Smiling out glad ; 
Buttercup's faces, 

Beaming and bright — 
Clovers with bonnets — 

Some red and some white ; 
Daisies, their white fingers, 

Half clasped in prayer ; 
Dandelions, proud of 



The gold in their hair ; 
Innocents, children. 

Guileless and frail. 
Meek little faces 

Upturned and pale ; 
Wild wood geraniums. 

All in their best. 
Languidly beaming 

In purple gauze dressed. 
All are assembled 

This sweet Sabbath-day 
To hear what the priest 

In his pulpit will say. 

Look ! white Indian pipes 

On the green mosses lie ! 
Who has been smoking 

Profanely, so nigh? 
Rebuked by the preacher 

The mischief is stopped ; 
But the sinners in haste 

Have their little pipes dropped. 
Let the wind with the fragrance 

Of fern and of birch 
Blow the smell of the smoking 

Clean out of our church ! 

So much for the preacher : 

The sermon comes next — 
Shall we tell how he preached it, 

And where was his text? 
Alas ! like too many 

Grown up folks wlio play 
At worship in churches 

Man builded to-day — 
We heard not the preacher 

Expound or discuss ; 
But we looked at the people 

And they looked at us. 
We saw all their dresses. 

Their colors and shapes ; 
The trim of their bonnets, 

The cut of their capes ; 
We heard the wind organ, 

The bee and the bird. 
But of Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

We heard not a word. 

—Clara Smith. 
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VII. -EXERCISE PREPARATORY TO ANALYSIS. 





1 










Kind of pistil. 




How many stamens. 




How many petals. 




Parts of calyx. 




Color. 




Position of ovary 




Single or group. 




Stamens where. 





[ 

I 
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VIII,- KINDS OF ROOTS AND STEMS AND LEAVES. 



ROOTS. 

N order that a plant should 
grow at all, there must be a 
root by which to drink in 
the food from the earth ; a 
stem to bear up the foliage 
and through which the root can 
send up its food ; and leaves which 
can spread themselves out and drink 
in the food from the sun and the air. 





PlO. 1.— TAP-ROOT OF TANKARD TURNIP. 

Roots arc the simplest to study, for 
chey have few variations. 



one that started first from the seed, when 
your plant first began to grow. (Fig. 1 
and 2.) But sometimes in some plants, 
if a branch happens to be flattened down 
(See Couch Grass, Page 29 — Fig. 
3.) So that, for a long time, a bit 
of it is covered over with earth that 
branch will send out little roots of 
its own as if to say, "Very well, since 
I cannot stand up in the bright sunlight 




Fig. 2.— FIBROUS root of melon. 

with my brother-branches, I'll start a 
root of my own here, and forget all about 
the other root from which I started." 



The primarv root, or first root, is the' That, too, is what the little " slip " says 
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to itself when you tear it away and give 
it to your little friend. Instead of being 
cross and sulky because you took it 
away, it raises its little head and says 
''Now if you will give me good water 
and the sunlight, or good moist earth and 
the sunlight, I'll strike out some roots of 
ray own. I will grow large and strong, 
and will, by and by, show you some 
beautiful flowers." 




FlO. 3.— COUCH OHAR8. 

There are other roots, too, called air- 
roots. These are little rootlets which 
grow out along the stems of vines by 
which they are able to climb. (Fig. 4.) 
You can see them very plainly on the 
English Ivy or the Poison Ivy or the 
Trumpet-Creei>er. These little hands 
reach out from the vine and seize upon 
the wall or tree upon which the vine is 
growing, and so hold it up in place. 

When these rootlets strike into the 
wood of whatever tree they are climbing 
upon, and feed upon the sap of that tree, 



the plants to which the rootlets belong 
are called parasites. Remember that 
name, for you will often hear it outside 
of Botany as well as in Botany. You 
will often hear a certain kind of people 
called parasites. I wonder if there are 
any parasites in your school-room ? Have 
you any one there who is too lazy to do 




FIO. 4 —IVY. 

his own work; who "sponges," as you 
boys say, his answers from any body who 
will help him ; who expects his teacher 
to put knowledge into his head while he 
sits yawning ; who expects his father to 
clothe him and his mother to feed him 
and his sister to wait upon him while he 
himself does nothing at all ? Such a boy 
as that is a real parasite indeed. And 
you may be sure he will grow to be just 
such a weak, good-for-nothing as the 
floral parasite is. The Dodder is the 
most common parasite, perhaps, in 
our country. It has a sickly-looking, 
yellowish stem, looking as much like a 
long string of worsted as anything I can 
think of, twining itself around any thing 
that will hold it up. It has no leaves 
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because, you see, as it steals its food 
from other plants it doesn't need to have 
leaves of its own to take in the air and 
sunlight. 




FIO. 6 — DODDEB PLANT. 



All the hues 
The rainbow knows, and all that meets the eye 
In flowers or field and garden, join to tell 
Each tree's close-folded secret. 



There is another class of plants which 
grow upon trees or upon fallen logs in 
the forests. They are not parasites 
though, for they do not steal from the 
tree upon which they rest. They are 
"air plants," so called. Here is a pict- 
ure of an Orchid, or an air-plant which 
will show you how they twine themselves. 
These grow in warm countries only, and 
are seen here only in hot-houses. 




AIR PLANTS OP THE ORCHIS FAMILY. 



SONG. 



Sing, little bird, O sing I 

How sweet thy voice and clear! 
How fine thy airy measures ring, 

The sad old world to cheer I 

Bloom, little flower, O bloom! 

Thou makest glad the day; 
A scented torch, thou dost illume 

The darkness of the way. 



Dance, little child, O dance! 

While sweet the small birds sing. 
And flowers bloom fair, and every glance 

Of sunshine tells of Spring. 

O bloom, and sing, and smile, 
Child, bird, and flower, and make 

The sad old world forget a while, 
Its sorrow for your sake ! 

CELIA Thaxteb. 
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KINDS OP STEMS. 

Though there are many kinds of stems, 
we will speak here only of a few. 

1. ERECT OR UPRIGHT STEM. — One 

which grows directly upw^ard or nearly so. 

2. DECUMBENT. — One which first lies 
on the ground as if too weak to stand, 
and then turns upward at the end. 

^ TRAILING. — One that lies its entire 
length along the ground. 

4 CREEPING OR RUNNING. — One that 
trails along on the ground and here and 
there sends down roots. 



5. CLIMBING. — One that as it rises, 
lays hold upon something to keep it from 
falling. 

6. TWINING. — One that coils itself 
round and round its support. 

Then there are some stems so strange 
shaped that you would hardly think of 
them as stems at all. 

We call such stems when we find them 
on rose-bushes, thorns ; when we find 
them on blackberry-vines, briers. 

Then there are those funny little curly 
stems on the grape-vine which we must 

now call TENDRILLS. 
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Fig. 8. 

KINDS OF LEAVES. 

rND such a variety of leaves I 
Every plant has a leaf of its 
own, just as much as every 
one of you have a nose of his 
own different from every other 
nose in the school-room. We 
hear quite a little about the kinds of 
noses. There are the turned-up noses, 
and the peaked noses, the pug-noses and 
the Grecian noses ; but although it is all 
very funny no doubt, noses are not one 
half so interesting for an every day study, 
as leaves are. 




To begin with, every leaf has a blade, 
(1) a foot-stalk (2) and two little stip- 
ules (3) at the base of the foot-stalk. 
Fig. (8.) 

Leaves have also, a mid-rib which runs 
up through the centre of the leaf from 
the foot-stalk to the point of the leaf. 

Then running out on either side from 
the mid-rib are little lines called veins ; 
from the veins, too, are still smaller lines 
run out, these are called veixlets. 




FIO. 9.— LILY OF THE VALLX 

When these veins and veinlelo oranch 
in all directions as in (Fig. 8), the leaves 
are called netted-veined. 

But in some leaves the mid-rib and the 
veins all run in one direction. Such 
leaves are called paraJleUveined, (Fig. 
9. Lily of the Valley). 



THE NASTURTIUM (Orange,) 

I am the gay Nasturtium. 

I bloom iu gardens fine, 
Amonff the garden flowers 

My slender stalk I twine. 
Bright orange is my color — 

The eyes of all to please — 
I have a tube of honey 

For all the bees. 



THE HONEYSUCKLE CRed.) 

I am the Honeysuckle, 

With my drooping head: 
And early in the spring-time 

I don my dress of red, 
I grow in quiet woodlands, 

Beneath some buddinfr tree ; 
So when you take a ramble 

Just look for me. 
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SHAPES. 

As to the shapes of leaves, I hardly dare tell you how many there are lest 
you be discouraged I 

Here are the most common ones, and the ones with the easiest names. 




1. Linear — like straight lines. 

2. Lance-shaped. 

3. Oblong. 

4. OvaK 

5. Ovate. 



15 V 



6. Heaii> shaped. 

7. Round. 

8. Spatulate. 

9. Re versed-ovate. (See5y 
10. Wedge-shaped. 

)3 




1 1 . Kidney-shaped. 

12. Arrow-shaped. 



13. Ear-shaped. 

1 4 . Shield-shaped. 
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Did you ever notice the diflference in the edges of leaves. These six are the 
common kinds of edges. 4 




1. Scalloped. 3. Wavy. 5. Saw-toothed. 

2. Very wavy. 4. Jagged. 6. Dentate (pointing outward.) 

AH these have been simple leaves ; but compound leaves, and the little pai'ts 
sometimes they are so very jagged, or so that make up the compound leaf are 
very much divided into parts all growing c:illed leaflets, that is, little leaves. (Figs, 
from one mid-rib, that they are called; 4, 5, and 6). 




Fio. 4. Fig. 6. Fio. 6- 
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A THISTLE'S TALK. 

ERE, children, is a gen- 
tleman who has a 
great deal to say for 
himself; said Miss 
Green, holding up a 
large Canada Thistle 
before the class. You may- 
ask questions and I will 
answer for him/* 

The children, of course were delighted 
and Kate at once asked : 
"What is your name, sir?" 
" :My family name is so long and hard 
I fear you would not remember it, so I 
will tell you my other name, which is 
Blessed Thistle." 

"Blessed Thistle," interrupted Frank, 
" how did you get that name ? " 

"Well, I'll tell you. A little girl was 
sick once, and her mother gave her many 
kinds of medicine but she only grew 
worse. An old woman came to the door 
one day and told her that if she would 
take a large thistle that was in the 
garden, steep it and give the child some 
of the tea, it would cure her. She did so ; 
and the little girl got well. After this 
many othei-s tried it, and it cured so many 
that the Thistle came to be called Blessed 
Thistle." 

"What makes you wear so many 
prickles, Mr. Thistle? We should like 
you much better if you did not hurt us so 
when we touch you," said Fanny. 

"That is iust why we wear them. Miss 



Fanny. W e wear prickles so that people 
will not touch us." 

" But the farmer is always trying to 
kill you. Why is this?" 

"Well, you see he doesn't like to have 
us in his hay and oats, because we are not 
very good for his horses and cattle to eat. 
And then it makes him so angry to get 
one of the prickles in his thumb. He 
calls us hard names and would kill every 
one of us if he could." 

" But the Bumble-bee comes to see you 
very ofl«n ; he doesn't mind the prickles," 
observed Ned. 

" Xo, we are careful never to give of- 
fence to Mr. Buml)le-bee. We invite him 
to come and see us every day. We keep 
honey for him when he comes, and we 
wear our purple dresses on purpose to 
attract his attention." 

" Why are you so partial, Mr. Thistle ?'* 

"Because the Bumble-bee brings us 
something that we want." 

" What is that, please ? " 

"Just look into one of our little flowers 
and you will see some yellow dust. It is 
this that smells so sweet. When Mr. 
Bumble-bee goes to see my neighbor he 
gets some of this sweet-smelling dust 
1 showered upon him — a delicate little 
1 attention on the part of my neighbor, you 
see, to perfume Mr. Bumble-bee's coat. 
I "Well, Mr. Bumble-bee comes to see 
jme, and the dust on his coat is just what I 
'; want to make my seeds ripen. 
I " So I brush it off and shower some 
j more upon him so that he will take no 
I offence when he goes away," 
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"Where do you live, Mr. Thistle?" 

" WTierever I can find a place to grow 
in meadows, in grain fields and by the 
roadside, Truly, we have a hard time to 
live anywhere, we are so abused by every- 
body. Thousands of us are killed every 
day ; and in some places boys are hired to 
kill as many of us as they can." 

" Well, you see when one of us does get 
a chance to grow, we put in a large crop 
of seeds, and some of these manage to fly 
to a good safe place for another year." 



"Fly ! Mr. Thistle, why, how can your 
seeds fly?" 

" Didn't you ever see one of our seed- 
balloons floating around in the air ? Per- 
haps you have, but didn't know what it 
was. 

When a seed is ripe, its l)alloon is all 
ready, and the first puft' of air carries it a 
long way from its old home. When it 
drops, if it happened to find a bit of soft 
earth, it sinks down in it, and then, sir, 
can you tell what happens ? " 



MRS. JUNE'S PROSPECTUS. 




June is ready for school, 
Presents her kind regard, 
And for all her measures and 
rule 

Refers to the following 

CARD 



To parents and friends : Mrs. June, 
Of the firm of Summer and Sun, 
Announces the opening of her school. 
Established in the year one. 

An unlimited number received ; 

There is nothing at all to pay ; 
All that is asked is a merry heart, 

And time enough to be gay. 

The Junior class will bring, 

In lieu of all supplies, 
Eight little fingers and two little thumbs 

For the making of pretty sand-pies. 

The Senior class, a mouth 

For strawberries and cream, 
A nose apiece for a rose apiece, 

And a tendency to dream. 

The lectures are thus arranged : 
Professor Chen-y Tree 



Will lecture to the Climbing Class, 
Terms of instruction — free. 

Professor De-Forest Spring 

Will take the class on Drink ; 
And the class in Titillation, 

Sage Mr. Bobolink. 

Young Mr. Ox-Eye Daisy 

Will demonstrate each day 
On Botany, on native plants, 

And the properties of hay. 

Miss Nature, the class in Fun 

(A charming class to teach) ; 
And the Swinging class and the Bird-nest 
class 

Miss Hickory and Miss Beech. 

And the Sleepy class at night, 

And the Dinner class at noon, 
And the Fat and Laugh and Roses class, 

They fall to Mrs. June. 

And she hopes her little friends 

Will be punctual as the sun ; 
For the term, alas ! is very short. 

And she wants them every one. 

— Susan Coolidok. 
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IX.-EXERCISE PREPARATORY TO ANALYSIS. 




Kind — 
Veins — 
Edges — 
Shape of Base — 
Shape of Apex — 
Lobes — 
Shape — 
Stipules — 
Color— 
Surface. 

i 
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THE LITTLE FERN. 

GREAT many centuries ago, 
when the earth was even more 
beautiful than it is now, there 
grew in one of \he many val- 
leys a dainty little fern leaf. 
All around the tiny plant were 
many others, but none of them so 
graceful and delicate as this one I tell 
you of. Every day the cheery breezes 
sought out their playmate, and the merry 
sunbeams darted in and out, playing hide- 
and-seek among reeds and iiishes; and 
when the twilight shadows deepened, and 
the sunbeams had all gone away, the little 
fern curled itself up for the night with 
only the dew drops for company. 

So day after day went by ; and no one 
knew of, or found the sweet wild fern, or 
the beautiful valley it grew in. But, — for 
this was a very long time ago, — a great 
change took place in the earth ; and rocks 
and soil were upturned, and the rivers 
found new channels to flow in. 

Now when all this happened, the little 
fern was quite covered up with the soft 
moist clay, and perhaps you think it 
mi^rht as well never have lived as to have 
been hidden away where none could see it. 

But after all, it was not really lost ; for 
hundreds of yeai*s afterwards, when all 
tliat clay had become stone, and had broken 
into many fragments, a very wise and 
learned man found the bit of rock upon 



which was all the delicate tracery of the 
little fern leaf, with outline just as perfect 
and lovely as when, long, long ago it had 
swayed to the breezes in its own beauti- 
ful valley. 

And so wonderful did it seem to the 
wise man, that he took the fern leaf 
home with him and placed it in his cabi- 
net where all could admire it ; and where, 
if they were thoughtful and clever enough, 
they could think out the story for them- 
selves and find the lesson which was hidden 
away with the fern in the bit of rock. 

Lesson ! did I say ? Well let's not call 
it a lesson, but only a truth which it will 
do every one of us good to remember ; 
and that is, that none of the beauty in 
this fair world around us, nor anything 
that is sweet and lovely in our own hearts, 
and lives, will ever be useless and lost. 
For, as the little fern leaf lay hidden away 
for years and years, and yet finally was 
found by the wise man and given a place 
with his other rare and precious possess- 
ions where it could still, though silently, 
aid those who looked upon it ; so we, as 
boys and girls, men and women who are 
to be, can now, day by day, cultivate all 
lovely traits of character, making our- 
selves ready to take our place in the 
world's work. And when that time comes 
we shall not only be able to aid others 
silently, as did the little fern, but may 
also, by word and deed, lend a hand to 
each and every one around us. 



Where the copse-wood is the greenest, 
Where the fouotain glistens sheenest, 



Where the morning dew lies longest, 
There the lady fern grows strongeBt. 

—Walter Scott. 




Nothing fixes a picture in our mind like an exercise in tracing. Place over 
these leaves some thin tissue paper; or better still, if you can get it, some artist's 
tracing paper.'* Can you tell the kind of leaves these are ? 
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THE VIOLET. 



•Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest violet grew ; 
Its stalk was bent ; it hung its head, 

As if to hide from view. 

And yet it was a lovely flower, 
Its colors bright and fair ! 



It might have graced a rosy bower. 
Instead of hiding there. 

Yet there it was content to bloom, 

In modest tints arrayed, 
And there diffused its sweet perfume, 

Within the silent shade. 

— Jane Tat lob. 




X.-HOW FLOWERS ARE ARRANGED ON STEMS. 

E learned that leaves are ar- that shows you plainly how these flowers 
ranged either opposite, alter- j started out just where the little branch- 

l)uds were nestled down in the hollow in 
the leaf. (Fig. 2.) 

Both these are single-flowers. Let us 
see how the clustered-flowei-s grow. 

I. A RACEME is a cluster of flowers 
an^anged along the sides of a stem, aa 
shown in the following illustration. 
(Fig. 3.) 



nately, or whorled ; that 
there are branch-buds, and 
end-buds. 
Now in the same way there are 
%mnch-flow^er8 and end-flowers- 
The little violet is a good example of 
an end-flower. (Fig. 1.) 

Here, too, is a common little branch 




FIO. 1.— SWEET VIOLET. 



no. 2.— AXILLABT TUO'&KR. 
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no. 8.— RACEME. 



3. A CORYMB is a cluster of flowers 
starting at different places along the stem, 
and all standing finally at the same level. 
(Fig 4.) 




FIO. 4 —CORYMB. 



3. THE UMBEL at first glance looks 
like a Corymb ; but in the umbel the 




FIO. 6.— UMBEL. 

flowers all start from the same place on 
the stem. (Fig. 5.) 



LITTLE ANEMONE. 

Liitle anemone, 

So frail and so fair, 
Bloominf? so brave. 

In the cold spring air. 

Sweet little messenger, 

Coming to tell 
Summer is coming. 

And all will be well. 

Out of the darkness, 

Springing to life. 
So brave though so tiny, 

'Midst this great world of strife, 

Standing so firm, 

Though swayed by the breeze. 
Seeming to say 

By its pure petaled leaves 

Out of the darkness, 

Shall come forth light, 
Ood in His wisdom. 

Has made day and night 

Out of the darkness. 

This white thing is bom; 
Out of the shadows 

Breaketh life's mom. 

Little anemone; 

Great is thy part; 
By thy silence and faith. 

Thou many lessons impart. 

—Henrietta 8. Pm. 
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4. A HEAD is a cluster of little flowers ' times they seem almost crowded. Then, 
with short stems ; making a ball-shaped 1 too, these flowers have no pedicles, or 
blossom. The clover is a good example. , at least very short ones, and so nestle 
(Fig. 6.) down very close to the main stem. (Fig. 

i7.) 

! 6. A CATKIN is a blossom enclosed in 
little hard shells which are called 
; bracts. The "Pussy Willow," is the cat- 
kin most familiar to little folks. Those 
llong cat-taiW of the Poplar, the Alder 
I and the Birch are catkins^ too. (Fig 8.) 




FIG. 6.— CLOVtB. 



5. A SPIKE is a cluster of flowers ar- 
ranged up and down a stalk much as they 





FIG. 8.— CATKIN OF THE WILLOW. 

7. A SPADIX is a spike having the 
flowers crowded very, very closely 
I together. 

In the " Jack-in-the-Pulpit," you will 
find down in the floor of the pulpit a 
spadix. The Cat-o'-nine-Tails,"' too, 
and the Plantain are good examples of 
the Spadix. 



FIG. 7.— SPIKE. 



are in a raceme ; but in this, the flowers 



PUSSY WILLOW'S HOOD. 

All winter. Pussy Willow has been 
shut up in her house by the brook ; but 
one bright spring morning she opened 
the door and stei)ped out. None of the 



are closer together, so close that some- , flowers were up yet; the brook, the birds, 
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the buds and a few grass blades were 
the only friends she saw. 

"Why, whom have we here" asked the 
Brook in surprise," Mistress Pussy Wil- 
low, as I live. Good morning, Pussy, 
you are up bright and early, but why do 
you wear that fur hood? Summer is 
coming, and every day grows wanner ! " 

" O Mother Xature told me to keep it 
on, lest I get a toothache." 

Everybody was glad to see Pussy. 
They all had something to say to her, but 
they were all curious to know why she 
had on that fur hood. Poor Pussy ! she 
was tempted to take it off, they 
all said so much about it ; but she 
didn't. 

To make matters worse, Mr. Robin 



whispered some sly things to Pussy's 
friends, and the next morning when Pussy 
came out, the birds, the buds, the grass 
and the brook began to shout, Bald head, 
bald head. Pussy Willow has to wear a 
wig because she has no hair. Pussy 
Willow is a cheat." 

Pussy felt very badly but all she said 
was, ''Wait and see." 

One morning after this every one had 
a surprise. There was Pussy Willow 
with no fur hood on her head, but bright 
golden curls dancing up and down in the 
breeze. 

"Pussy is not a bald head. She has 
long golden curls," cried all her friends, 
and mischief-making Mr. Robin went and 
hid his head for shame. 



WHAT THE BURDOCK WAS GOOD FOR. 



"Good for nothing," the fanner said, 

As he made a sweep at the burdock's head ; 

But then, he thought it was best, no doubt, 

To come some day and root her out. 

So he lowered his scythe, and went his way, 

To see his corn, or gather his hay ; 

And the weed grew safe and strong and tall, 

Close by the side of the garden wall. 

** Good for home," cried the little toad, 
As he hopped up out of the dusty road. 
He had just been having a dreadful fright, 
The boy who gave it was yet in sight. 
Here it was cool and dark and green, 
The safest kind of a leafy scree q. 
The toad was happy ; " For," said he, 
*' The burdock was plainly meant for me." 

'* Grood for a prop," the spider thought, 
And to and fro with care he wrought, 
Till he fastened it well to an evergreen. 
And spun his cables fine between. 



I 'Twas a beautiful bridge, — a triumph of skill, 
I The flies came 'round, as idlers will ; 
' The spider lurked in his comer dim ; 
j The more that came, the better for him. 

; Good for play," said a child, perplext 
I To know what frolic was coming next. 
I So she gathered the burrs that all despised. 
And her city playmates were quite surprised 
To see what a beautiful basket or chair 
Could be made, with a little time and care. 
They ranged their treasures about with pride, 
And played all day by the burdock's side. 

Nothing is lost in this world of ours ; 

Honey comes from the idle flowers ; 

The weed which we pass in utter scorn. 

May save a life by another mom, 

Wonders await us at every turn. 

We must be silent and gladly learn. 
I No room for recklessness or abuse, 
, Since even a burdock has its use. 



-A. s. B. 
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X.-ODDITIES AMONG FLOWERS. 




LL the people you might see 
walking along your streets if 
you were to watch for a whole 
week, would look pretty much 
alike ; that is, you would 
never mistake one of them for 
a horse or a cow, or a house or a 
wagon. You would always know they 
were all people — human 
beings, no matter what 
little difference you 
might see in them. One 
might be tall, another 
short, one of light com- 
plexion, another dark, 
one might have two 
aims, another only one. 

So with flowers. Speaking of flowers 
as a whole, we say all perfect flowers 
have a corolla, a calyx, stamens, a pistil, 
pollen and a s^ed vessel. Very true ; 
but we must allow for a great deal of 
variety in the arrangement of these, just 
as we allow for variety of people. Else 
we shall have all our flowers looking just 
alike, as we should have all our people 
looking alike. 



1. A complete flower is one which 
has corolla, calyx, stamens and pistil. 

2. An incomplete flower is one in 
which some one or more of these are lack- 
ing. The little Anemone is an incom- 
plete flower, for it has no corolla. The 
little white petals (as you supposed they 
were) are the calyx after all. There is 




PIG. 2.— CUEKRY. 



PKi. 3.— HAWTHORN. 

an odd-looking flower called Lizard's 
Tail, that has neither corolla or calyx. 



(Fig. 1.) 




PIG. 1— LIZARD'S TAIL. 

Let US see what some of these differen- 
ces are. 




no. 4.— ilOHXINO-GLORY. 

Some flowers have separate petals 
which you can easily pull off one by one. 
The Daisy is a good example of this. 

Others have all the parts of their cor- 
olla grown together, as in the Morning- 
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Glory. Some have a part of their petals 
one shape, others another. 

Some have their stamens all separate ; 
others have them all grown together. 
Some have one pistil, others have many, 
and these may be separate or all grown 
together. 

Sometimes the stamens grow upon the 
seed vessel ; sometimes they grow out 
from the corolla, as in the Cherry, the 



Hawthorn, and the Morning-Glory. 

All these little differences you will need 
to know when you try to use the "Flora,'* 
tjlse you will be mixing the children of 
the great flower families in a most pitiful 
way ; for I fancy we must be as careful 
to keep these children in their right fami- 
lies, and with their own friends, as you 
would wish your teachers and parents 
to be, to keep you in your right homes. 



THE STORY OF THE PINE TREE. 



P^O you know why the Pine is so sad 
y a tree? Let me tell you her 
I story. No ; she will sing it her- 
f self, if you will listen to the 
S night-song. " Long, long ago 
I had my home on the island of 
an ocean, and my branches swayed 
and sang to the waves that kissed my 
feet with the fondness of a betrothed 
lover. The winds were jealous of our happi- 
ness, and blew away from me the germs of 
life. My seeds sprang up again, but on 
foreign soil ; and the new trees, my offspring, 
are the same in color and form, but their 
souls are all sad from their memories of 
departed joy." 

Wlien the slightest breeze comes near, 
and ventures to softly touch the branches, a 
sound like sobbing follows ; but when, with 
rougher grasp, the east wind approaches, a 
wailing like the sounds of a storm-tossed sea 
is hearcl. Listen ! do you hear it now ? It is 
the imprisoned spirit of the Pine, longing for 
the waves. How am I sure the tree is alive 
and friendly? Doesn't it bow to you when 
you pass, and curve and sweep before you ? 
Doesn't it offer you rest and refreshment in 
its shade ? Doesn't it entertain you by show- 
ing you beautiful pictures and forms, and 
doesn't it furnish you with music? 

See what a teacher it is I Up there among the 



trees are many lessons. Its trunks and limbs 
look honest and courageous, firm and strong, 
while all its lofty, tapering height points 
Godward. It is your confidant; and the 
more you tell it, the more you will find to say. 
While it is very modest and retiring, requir- 
ing time to get acquainted with you, still, the 
more it talks to you, the more you will want 
to hear. The pine is your school-master, and 
you are the royal pupil, — Roger Ascham and 
Queen Elizabeth. It is no longer an ordinary 
tree, but something born with a spirit in it ; 
and it has birthdays. Thoreau, the man who 
loved Nature so much that the birds and the 
fishes took care of him and were never afraid 
of their master, used to visit certain trees on 
certain days in the year. The Pine has a 
birthday worth celebrating in December, the 
Maple in October, and the Birch in May. 

You think this is all fancy, and believe 
persons must be very imaginative to find such 
friends in Nature? Oh, no; along with 
fancy, Nature tucks very real things into our 
thoughts about her. You only need an intro- 
duction to her, and you will see for your- 
selves. The most practical among you will 
find that even fancy is a most useful quality, 
because it leads men to think out great 
truths. 

From " Hotd up Tour Headt, Oirla." 

— Annib fl. BTDBB. 
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XI.-THE FRUIT AND THE SEED. 




5IRST the stem and the leaves, 
then the flower, then the fruit. 
The corolla has fallen off, and 
the plant which has been so 
beautiful to the eye, now goes 
ii) work to do something which 
in many plants proves very pleasing 
to the taste. That is, it goes to work 
to produce its fruit. As you have read 
before, the ovary now becomes larger 
and larger, jucier and jucier, until you 
say, when you spy it at last among the 
branches, " O, see the pears ! " or the 
apples ! Or if it is the fruit of a low 
shrub, you say, " O, see the berries 1 " 

All fruits, however, are not pleasant to 
eat. The little red berry, the fruit of 
the rose-bush, I am afraid would hardly 
taste as pleasant to you as the little red 
berry of the i-aspberry bush. Still both 
are finiits. 



The principal kinds of fruits are : 

1. Fleshy Fruits — like the berry ^ 
the apple, the pear. (Fig. 1). 

2. Dry Fruits — like the grain, nuts, 
and keys. (Fig. 2, 3, 4). 

4. Stone Fruits — like the plum5» 
cherries, peaches. 

Can you trace the fruits given here ? 




FIQ. 1.— STRAWBERRY. (FLESHY.) 




FIO. 2.— OATS. (DBT.> 




BTONE FRUIT.— CHERRIBft. 



FIG. 4.— «»OPFT. (DRT.) 
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XII. -REVIEW LESSON. 



WONDER if you are ready 
to tell something about each 
word in this table? If you 
are I am sure you are ready 
to go out into the fields with 
your teacher and do just what 
your big brothers and sisters do at 
the High School — ''analyze flowers." 
People who had charge of the schools 




used to think that all these pleasant things 
about the flowers, the stars, the rocks and 
the animals must be kept hidden away 
from pupils until they were "grown-up.** 
But we are beginning to learn now-a-days 
that little people are just as wide awake 
to the beautiful things in the world as 
"grown up" people are — indeed, they 
are often a great deal more awake. 



A PLANT IS MADE UP OF 



Root, Stem, Leaves. 



WHAT PLANTS DO. 

Plants grow. 
Plants flower. 

Plants form seeds from which new plants grow. 

PARTS OF A FLOWER. 

Calyx, with its sepals. 

Corolla with its petals. 

Stamens with its filament and anthers^ 

Pistil with its style and stigma. 

Ovary or seed-vessel. 

Pollen. 



THE PLANTLET HAS 
Cotyledons, Radicle, Plumule, 

TWO CLASSES. 
Monocotyledons. Dicotyledons. 

STEMS. 

Simple, Branching, 
End-buds, Branch-buds. 

ARRANGEMENTS OF LEAVES. 
Opposite. Alternate. Whonno. 

KINDS OF PLANTS. 



Herbs, Shrubs. 
Trees. Annuals. 
Biennials. Perennials. 
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KINDS OF ROOTS. 



Primaxy, 



Secondary. 



KINDS OF STEMS. 



Upright, 
Decumbent, 



Trailing, 



Creeping or running, 
Climbing, 



Twining, 
Thorns and briers. 



PARTS OF LEAVES. 

Blade, 

Ribs, 

Veins, 

Poot-Stalks, 

Stipules. 



VEININQ OF LEAVES. 
Netted-veined, Parallel-veined. 



KINDS OF LEAVES. 
Simple. Compound. 

SHAPES OF LEAVES. 

Linear, 

Lance, 

Oblong, 

Oval, 

Ovate, 

Heart, 

Round, 

Spatulate, 

Reve rsed-ovate, 

Wedge-shaped, 

Kidney, 

Arrow, 

Ear, 

Shield. 



EDGES OF LEAVES. 



Saw-toothed, 

Dentate, 

Scalloped, 

Wavy, 

Very wavy, 

Jagged. 



ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 



Bnd-flowers, 




Braneh-flowers, 

Umbel, 

Catkin, 



Racemt, 

Head, 
Spadlx. 



FRUITS. 
Fleshy, Dry, Stone. 
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A LITTLE POET. 



Oat in the garden, wee Elsie 

Was gathering flowers for me; 
"O, mamma,'* she cried, "hurry, hurry, 

Here^s something I want you to see." 
I went to the window. Before her 

A velvet-winged hutterfly flew, 
And the Pansies themselves were not brighter 

Than the beautiful creature in hue. 



" O, isn't it pretty? " cried Elsie, 

With eager and wondering eyes. 
As she watched ii soar lazily upward 

Against the soft blue of the skies. 
" I know what it is, don't yon, mamma?" 

O, the wisdom of these little things 
When the soul of a poet is tn them, 

** It's a Pansy— a Pansy with wings." 

~£ben £. Rejlfobd. 



THE STORY OF THE SEED LEAVES. 




IJAKY years ago there was a great 
( ummotion among the trees 
iind vines in a certain garden. 
The pea vines were rustling, 
the apple trees scolding, the 
gra[u' vines weeping, and all cried 
— What a shame ! " 
Presently Mother Nature, walking into 
the garden, said — " What is all this noise 
about?" 

There was silence a moment and theu 
Mrs. Bean spoke up and said, "We think 
it is cruel of you. Mother Nature, to ask 
us to throw our poor, helpless children 
on the cold, hard earth, and leave them 
to take care of themselves. The horses, 
the cattle, the tears, and hundreds of 
other creatures take care of their babies 
and keep them warm and feed them, but 
we must leave ours to starve ; " and tears 
started afresh from the eyes of all. 

" Now," said Mother Nature, " listen to 
me. What you wish to do is impossible. 
How can a young bean fasten itself to 
your vines, Mrs. Bean? or a young apple 



tree to your dry limbs, Mrs. Pippin? 
Even were it possible, the frost would 
kill them. You see it is necessary that 
they begin to fasten their roots in the 
earth. Now, if you are afraid that they 
will die l)efore they can do this, I will 
tell you what can be done." 

All the trees and vines then shook up 
their leaves and listened intently. " You 
may prepare a warm blanket to wrap 
around your babies, and inside of this 
blanket you may put as much food as you 
think necessary for them, until their roots 
are long enough to reach into the ground. 
Now let me hear no more complaints." 

There w^as, now, great rejoicing and 
iiistling among the vines and trees and 
each one began to collect stores of food, 
prepare warm blankets for their little 
ones, and to wrap around them. 

When these were ready the cautious 
mothers, with anxious sighs, bade the 
baby seeds farewell, and dropped them 
down to the earth to begin life for them- 
selves. 
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WHY THE FLOWERS BLOOM ONLY HALF THE YEAR. 



PJOTHER Ceres was exceedingly 
fond of her daughter Proser- 
pina, and seldom let her go 
^ alone into the fields. But, 
just at the time when my sto- 
ry begins, the good lady was 
very busy, because she had the 
care of the wheat, and the Indian corn, 
and the rye and barley, and, in short, of 
the crops of every kind, all over the 
world ; and as the season thus far had 
been unusually backward, it was necessary 
to make the harvest ripen more speedily 
than usual. 

"Dear mother," said Proserpina, '*I 
shall be very lonely while you are away. 
May I not run down to the sea-shore, and 
ask some of the nymphs to come up out 
of the waves and play with me ? " 

"Yes, child," answered Mother Ceres. 
" The sea-nymphs are good creatures and 
will never lead you into any harm. But 
you must take care not to stray away 
from them, and go wandering about the 
fields by yourself. Young girls without 
their mothers to take care of them, are 
apt to get into mischief." The child 
promised to be as prudent as if she were 
a grown-up woman, and, by the time the 
winged dragon had whirled the car out 
of sight, she was already on the shore, 
calling to the sea-nyinphs to come and 
play with her. 

By way of showing her joy, the child 
asked them to go with her a little way 
into the fields, to gather abundance of 
flowers, with which she would make each 



of her playmates a wreath. "Oh no, 
dear Proserpina," cried the sea-nymphs, 
" we dare not go with you upon the dry 
land. We are apt to grow faint, unless 
at every breath we can sniflT up the salt 
breeze of the ocean. 

"It is a great pity," said Proserpina. 
" But do you wait for me here, and I will 
run and gather my apron full of flowers, 
and be back again before the surf- wave 
has broken ten times over you. 

"We will wait, then," answered the 
sea-nymphs. "But while you are gone, 
we may as well lie down on a soft sponge, 
under the water." The young Proserpina 
ran quickly to a spot where only the day 
before, she had seen many flowers. Soon 
her apron was filled and brimming 
over with blossoms ; when, suddenly 
seeing a large shrub covered with magnifi- 
cent flowers, she seized it and pulled and 
pulled ; but was hardly able to loosen the 
soil about its roots. Again she pulled 
with all her might, and noticed that the 
earth began to crack and stir to some 
distance around the stem. She pulled a 
third time, but relaxed her hold, thinking 
she heard a rumbling sound beneath her 
feet. Laughing at herself for so childish 
a notion, she made another effort ; up 
came the shrub, and Proserpina staggered 
back, suri:)rised at the deep hole which its 
roots had left in the soil. 

Much to her astonishment the hole 
kept growing larger, and deeper and 
deeper, until it really seemed to have no 
bottom; and all the while, there came a 
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rumbling noise out of its depths, louder 
and louder, nearer and nearer, and sound- 
ing like the tramp of horses' hoofs and 
the rattling of wheels. Too frightened 
to run away, she waited and soon saw a 
team of four sable horses, snorting smoke 
out of their nostrils, and tearing away out 
of the earth with a splendid golden 
chariot whirling at their heels. 

In the chariot sat the figure of a man 
richly dressed, with a crown on his head, 
all flaming with diamonds. He was 
rather handsome, but looked sullen and 
discontented; and he kept rubbing his 
eyes and shading them with his hand, as 
if the light of the sun pained them. 

"Do not be afraid," said he, with as 
cheerful a smile as he knew how to put 
on. " Come ! Will not you like to ride 
a little way with me, in my beautiful 
chariot?" 

But Proserpina was so alarmed, that 
she cried, " Mother, Mother Ceres 1 Come 
quickly and save me." 

" Why should you be so frightened, my 
pretty child? "said he, trying to soften 
his rough voice. "I promise not to do 
you any harm. What ! you have been 
ffatherinor flowers ? Wait till we come to 
my palace and I will give you a garden 
full of prettier flowers than those, all 
made of pearls, and diamonds and rubies. 
Can you guess who I am ? they call my 
name Pluto and I am king of diamonds 
and all other precious stones.'' 

" Let me go home ! " screamed Proser- 
pina, " let me go home ! " 

" My home is better than your mother's," 
answered King Pluto. It is a palace all ^ 



made of gold, with crystal windows; 
and because there is little or no sunshine, 
the palace is illuminated with diamond 
lamps." 

"I don't care for golden palaces and 
thrones," sobbed Proserpina, "Oh, my 
mother, my mother! carry me back to 
my mother ! " 

But King Pluto, as he called himself, 
only shouted to his steeds to go faster. 
"Pray do not be foolish, Proserpina," 
said he, in rather a sullen tone. "I offer 
you my palace and my crown, and all the 
riches that are under the earth ; and you 
treat me as if I was doing you an injury." 

"Never!" answered Prosei-pina, "I 
shall never smile again till you set me 
(LjV/ii at my mother's door." 

But she might just as well have talked 
to the wind that whistled past them ; for 
Pluto urged on his horses, and went 
faster and faster than ever. 

At last, they came to the palace of 
King Pluto, which was illuminated by 
means of large precious stones, that 
seemed to bum like so many lamps. 

Pluto summoned his servants and bade 
them spread a feast ; and above all things, 
not to fail to bring a golden beaker of 
the water of Lethe for Proserpina. 

" Only drink a little of it, and you will 
cease to grieve for your mother and be 
perfectly happy in my palace," said King 
Pluto. 

" I will neither drink that nor anything 
else," said Proserpina. " Xor will I taste 
a morsel of food, even if you keep me 
forever here." 

"I should he sony for that," replied 
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Pluto, patting her cheek; for he really 
wished to be kind, if he had only known 
how. *'You are a spoiled child, I per- 
ceive, my little Proserpina ; but when 
you see the nice things which my cook 
will make for you, your appetite will 
quickly come back again." 

Then, sending for the head cook, he 
gave orders that all sorts of nice things 
should be set before Proserpina. He 
had a secret motive in this ; for, you are 
to understand, it is a fixed law, that when 
persons are carried off to the land of 
magic, if they only taste any food there, 
they can never get back to their friends. 

But my story must now clamber out 
of King Pluto's dominions, and see what 
Mother Ceres has been about since she 
was bereft of her daughter. 

You remember Proserpina gave a loud 
Bcream just as she was being borne away 
in the chariot, out of sight and hearing. 

This shriek was heard by Mother Ceres, 
but she had mistaken the rumbling of the 
chariot wheels for a peal of thunder, and 
imagined that a shower was coming up, 
that would assist in making the corn 
grow. But at the sound of Proserpina's 
shriek, she started and looked about in 
every direction, not knowing whence it 
came, but feeling almost certain that 
it was her daughter's voice. 

So she quickly loft the field in which 
she had been so busy ; and, as her work | 
was not half done, the grain looked, next I 
day, as if it needed both sun and rain, ! 
and as if it were blighted in the ear, and 
had something the matter with its roots. 

''Where is Proserpina?" cried Ceres. 



"Where is my child? Tell, me, you 
naughty sea-nymphs, have you enticed 
her under the sea ? " 

"Oh no, good Mother Ceres," said the 
innocent nymphs, "We never should 
dream of such a thing. Proserpina has 
been at play with us, but it was a long 
time ago. She went up on to the dry 
land to gather some flowers for a wreath." 

Ceres waited to hear no more but hur- 
ried off to make inquiries all through the 
neighborhood. But nobody told her any- 
thing that could enable the poor woman 
to guess what had become of Proserpina. 

Poor Mother Ceres ! So much did she 
suffer that her face, once so young-look- 
ing, grew to look like an elderly person 
in a very short time. 

She cared not how she dressed, nor 
had she thought of flinging away the 
wreath of withered poppies, which she 
put on the very morning of her daughter's 
disappearance. 

She roamed about in such a wild man- 
ner that people took her for some dis- 
tracted person, never dreaming that she 
could be Mother Ceres, who had the over- 
sight of every seed which the husbandman 
planted. Now-a-days, however, she gave 
herself no trouble about seed-time nor 
harvest, but left the farmers to take care 
of their own affairs, and the crops to 
fade or flourish, as the case might be. 

But what has been happening all this 
time in Pluto's kingdom? 

"My own little Prosperina," he used to 
say, " I wish you could like me a little 
better. We gloomy and cloudy-natured 
persons have often as warm hearts at 
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bottom, as those of a more cheerful char- i So she took up the pomegranate and 
acter." applied it to her nose ; and so great was 

'*Ah!" said Proserpina, "you should the temptation that before she knew 
have tried to make me like you before j what she was about the fruit found its 
carrying me off. Now you had be ter let | way into her mouth. Just as she had 
me go again. Then I might remember bitten into it the door of the room opened 
you sometimes, and think that you were as and in came King Pluto followed by 
kind as you knew how to be. Perhaps, Quicksilver, who had been urging him to 
some day I might come back, and pay let his prisoner go. 



you a visit." 

"No, no," answered Pluto, with his 
gloomy smile, "I will not trust you for 
that. You are too fond of living in the 
broad daylight, and gathering flowers. 
Are not these gems that I have ordered 
for you prettier than a violet ? " 

"Not half so pretty," said Proserpina, 
snatching the gems from Pluto's hand, 
and flinging them to the other end of the 
hall. "Oh, my sweet violets, shall I 
never see you again ? " 

Now it happened that just here one of 



"My little Proserpina," said the king, 
sitting down and drawing her to him, 
" here is Quicksilver who tells me a great 
many misfortunes have happened to in- 
nocent people on account of my keeping 
you in my kingdom. And an iron heart 
I should have, indeed, if I could detain 
you here any longer, my poor child, 
when it is now six months since you have 
tasted food. I give you your liberty. 
Go ^vith Quicksilver. Hasten home to 
your dear mother." 

During all this time. Mother Ceres had 



Pluto's servants came in bringing to j been sitting disconsolately at home, with 



Proserpina a little pomegranate from her 
own world above. 

As soon as Proserpina saw the pome- 
granate, she told the servant he had bet- 
ter take it away. " I shall not touch it, I 
assure you," said she. " If I were ever 
so hungry, I should never think of eat- 
ing such a dry, miserable pomegranate 
as that." 



her torch burning in her hand. She had 
been idly watching the flame, when, all 
at once, it flickered and went out. " What 
does this mean ?" thought she. "It was 
an enchanted torch, and should have kept 
burning till my child came back." 

Lifting her eyes, she was surprised ta 
see a sudden verdure flashing over the 
brown and barren fields, just as you may 



"It is the only one in the world," said have seen a golden hue gleaming across 
the servant. I the landscape, from the just risen sun. 

He set down the golden salver with "Does the earth disobey me?" ex- 
the dry pomegranate upon it, and left claimed Mother Ceres, indignantly, 
the room. j"Does it presume to be green, when I 

"At least, I may smell it," thought have l)idden it be barren, until my 
Proserpina. | daughter shall ])e returned to my arms ? "" 
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"Then open your arms, dear mother," 
cried a well-known voice, "'and take your 
little daughter into them." 

Their mutual joy and happiness is not 
to he described. When their hearts had 
grown a little more quiet, Mother Ceres 
looked anxiously at Proseri)ina. 

"My child," said she, "did you taste 
any food while you were in King Pluto's 
palace ? " 

"Dearest mother," answered the child, 
" I will tell you the whole tinith. Until 
this very morning, not a morsel of food 
had passed my lips. But today, they 
brought me a pomegranate (a dry mis- 
ei"al)le one) and having seen no fruit for 
so long, and I was so faint with hunger, 
I was tempted just to bite it. The instant 
I tasted it Quicksilver and King Pluto 
came into the room. I had not swallowed 
a morsel ; but — dear mother, I hope it 
was no harm — but six of the pome- 
gninate seeds, I am afiiiid, remained in 
my mouth." 



I "Ah, unfortunate child, and miserable 
, me ! " exclaimed Ceres. " For each of those 
I six seeds you must spend one month of 
I every year in King Pluto's palace. You 
I are but half restored to your mother. 
I Only six months with me, and six with 
that good-for-nothing King of Dark- 
ness ! " 

" Do not speak so harshly of poor King 
Pluto," said Proserpina, kissing her 
mother. " He has some very good (jualities. 
He certainly did wrong to carry me offy 
but then, as he says, it is but a dismal 
sort of life for him, to live all alone in 
that great gloomy place ; and it has made 
a wonderful change in his actions to have 
a little girl running up and down stairs 
in his home. There is some comfort in 
making him happy, and so let us be thank- 
ful that he did not keep me the whole 
year round." — From The Pomegranate 
Seeds. By Xathamel Hawthorne. 



LI 

Lily gave a party, 

And her little playmates all, 
Gaily dressed, came in their best, 

To dance at Lily's ball. 

Little Quaker Primrose 

Sat and never stirred ; 
And, except in whispers, 

Never spoke a word. 

Tulip fine and Dahlia 

Shone in sUk and satin; 
And learned Old Convolvulus 

Was tiresome with his Latin. 

Snow-drop nearly fainted 

Because the room was hot, 
And went away before the rest 

With sweet Forget-me-not. 

Pansy danced with Daffodil, 

Rose with Violet; 
Silly Daisy fell in love 

With pretty Mignonette. 

And when they danced the country-dance, 
One could scarcely tell 



'S BALL. 

Which of these two danced it best, 
, Cowslip, or Heather-bell. 

Between the dances, when they all 
Were seated in their places, 

I thought I never saw before 
So many pretty faces. 

But of all the pretty maidens 

I saw at Lily's ball. 
Darling Lily was to me 

The sweetest of them all. 

And when the dance was over. 
They went down stairs to sup. 

And each had a taste of honey-cake. 
With dew in a Butter-cup. 

And all were dressed to go away 

Before the set of sun ; 
And Lily said Good-by,*^ and gave 

A kiss to every one. 

And before the moon or a single star 

Was shining overhead, 
Lily and her little friends 
i Were fast asleep in bed. 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



ENDOGENS 

Have their flowers within a Spadlx-Uke, a PetoWike, or a Husk-like covering. 



L SPADIX-LIKE. 

If the covering is Spadiz-like, the plant belongs 
to one of the following families: 
Palm, Cat^il, 
Arum, Pickerel-weed. 



WoUt Plantain, 
THllium, 
Spiderwort, 
Pickerel-voeed, 
Indian Cucumber-root, 
Greenbrier, 



111. HUSK-LIKE. 

If the covering is Husk-like, the plant belongs to 
the Rush, the Sedge, or the Grose Family. 



IL PETAL-LIKE, 

If the covering is Petal-like, the plant belongs to 
one of the following families: 



Colchicum, 
Lily, 

Amaryllie, 

Trie, 

Orchia. 



EXOGENS. 

Exogens are Apetalous, MonopeUlous or Polypetalous. 



1. APETALOUS 

are with (1) Flowers in Catkins or (2) Flowers not in 
Catkins. 

1. Apetalous Exogens.— Flowers in Catkins in- 
e ude the following families: 

Hop-in-the-Hemp, Willow, 
Walnut, Birch, 
Nettle, Sweet-gale, 
Plane-tree, 

2. Apetalous Exogens.— Flowers not in Catkins 
include the following families : 

With many seeds in each cell, 
Birthwort, Pink, 
Stonecrop, Crovifoot. 



With only one or two seeds in each cell, 
Mirabilie, Soee, 
L<iurel, Pokeweed. 
Settle, Buckwheat, 
Buckthorn, Hemp, 

Goos^oot, 

^^i^^y Amaranth, 
Mezerum, Maple. 
Crouifoot, 



II. MONOPETALOUS 

have either (1) Corolla on the Ovary or (2) Corolla 
below the Ovary on the receptacle. 
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1. Monopetaloos Szogens with the corolla on the 
Ovary include the following temilies : 



Honeymeklet 

Mirams, 

Madder, 

CampanuUif 

HuckUberry, 



CompoHUf 

Lobelia^ 

Gourd, 

Teasel, 

Valerian, 



2. MonopetalouB Sxogens with the Corolla below 
the Ovary have either (a) more stamene than there 
wre petals, ' {b) Just the same number, (c) or less. 

a. If there are more the following families are in- 
cluded: 



Pulse, 

Fumitory, 

Mallow, 



Camelia, 

Ebony, 

Heath. 



b. If they are the same, the following families are 
included : 



Leadworth, 

Primrose, 

Heath. 

Milkweed, 

Dogbane, 

Holly, 

Sage or Mint, 
Burrage, 

c. It the stamens are fewer: 

SifiLge or Mint, 
Vervain, 
Broom-Rape, 
Begonia, 



Water-leaf, 

Gentian, 

Plantain^ 

Figwort, 

Nightshade, 

Convolvulus, 

Polymonium. 



Figwort, 

Olive, 

Jassamine. 



Ill, POLYPETALOUS 

have either (1) Stamens more than ten, (2) or ten or 
less. 

1. If the stamens are more than ten, they are (a) 
either borne on the receptacle free from the corolla ; 
(6) on the receptacles connected with the corolla; (c) 
or borne on the calyx. 

a. If the stamens are borne on the receptacle free 
the following families are included : 



Barberry, 
Purslane, 
Poppy* 



Crowfoot, 

Watershield, 

Moonseed, 



Linden, 

Orange, 

8t. Johnswort, 

Cistus, 

Side-saddle, 



Custard-apple, 

Magnolia, 

Nelumbo, 

Mignonette, 

Water-Lily. 



b. If borne on the receptacles and connected with 

the corolla, the following families are included : 

Mallow, Cornelia. 

c. If the stamens are borne on the Calyx, the follow- 

ing families are included . 



Carolina AU^ce, 
Cactus, 
Water-Lily, 
Bose, 



Lytkrum, 

Saxifrage, 

Purslane, 



2. If the stamens are less or Just ten, (a) the corolla 
will be regular; (b) or the corolla will be ir- 
regular. 

6. If irregular, the following families are included: 

Horse-chestnut, Balsam, 
Pulse, Indian Cress, 

Violet, Fumitory, 

a. If regular, the following families are included : 



Moonseed, 


Stone-crop, 


Leadwort, 


Pulse, 


Barberry, 


Heath, 


Grapevine, 


Lythrum, 


Buckthorn, 


Cress, 


Purslane, 


Fringe-tree, 


Primrose, 


Staff' tree. 


Gourd, 


Sumach, 


Currant, 


Pinweed, 


Saxifrage, 


Pink, 


Evening-Primrose, 


Pcusion Flower. 


Cornel, 


Holly, 


Parsley, 


Bladdemut, 


AraUa, 


Maple, 


SL Johnswort, 


Flnz, 


Rue, 


Wood Sorrel, 


Rose, 


Geranium. 
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FOR ADVANCED PUPILS. 



ENDOGENS. 

SPADIX DIVISION. — Sessile flowers crowded in a fleshy spike or spadix, or a head on 
a thickened axis. With or without a bract for covering, called a spathe. 

Trees or shrubs with simple stems and flowers with calyx and corolla, . Palm 
Herbs; small, crowded flowers either naked or with small blossom-leaves. 

A large spathe envelopes the spadix; naked flowers; fruit, a berry, . Arum F. 

No spathe covering the spadix ; six blossom-leaves, . . . Arum F, 

Spadix naked, not surrounded by a spathe; no perianth; fruit, an akene. Cat-tail F. 
Blue, six-lobed, tube-like flowers cover the spadix which grows above 

the small spathe. Belongs to the next division. . . . P ickercl-ivegii F. 

PETALOID DIVISION, — Flowers having either calyx and corolla or a perianth 
(blossom leaves) colored like a corolla and of six lobes or leaves. Flowers not on a 
fleshy spike, and not enclosed by a bract or spathe. 
Blossom-leaves growing free underneath the ovar\'; consisting 
Of three greenish sepals and three colored separate petals. 

Many pistils in a head or a ring forming akenes, . ... Water-PlantainF, 

Whorled-veiny leaves; three sessile stigmas or three styles; oae pistil, . . Trillium F. 

Parallel-veined alternate leaves; one slender style and pistil, . . . Spiderwort F. 

Of six leaves resembling petals and growing three inside and three outside 
or else six lobes (sometimes only four) of the same color. 
Three or six stamens growing three long and three short, . . Pickerel-vjeed F, 

Six stamens or the same number as the divisions of the perianth and all of equal 
height. 

Anthers growing on the outer side of filaments. 

Perfect flowers with three long stigmas. Whorled leaves, . Indian Cucumber-root F. 

Alternate leaves with tendrils on each side and netted*vcined. Sterile 

flowers. Three styles or sessile stigmas, .... Greenbrier F. 

Alternate leaves without tendrils. Perfect or incomplete flowers. Three 

styles or three-cleft style, . . . . . . Colckicum F. 

Anthers on the inner side of the filaments, one style; one or three stigmas, . Lily F. 

Adherent perianth or looking as if it grew on the ovary. 

Six stamens with anthers on inner side of filaments. Regular flowers or nearly so, Amaryllis F. 
Three stamens with outward turned anthers. Generally irregular flowers. Iris F, 

One or two stamens united with the style. Irregular odd-shaped flowers, Orckis /I 
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HUSK- LIKE DIVISION. — Flowers neither on a spadix nor with corolla-like blossom- 
leaves, but with thin scales like the chaff or husk of Grain and Grasses, rush-like or straw- 
like stems. 

Six thin whorled scales or glumes to a flower, resembling a calyx, . Rusk F. 

Flowers in its axil with but one glume. Flowers in heads or spikes, . Sedge F. 

Two or four glumes or thin scales to a flower, and in tu'o sets, . . Grass F, 



EXOGENS. 

I — POLYPETALOUS DIVISION. 
A. — stamens more than ten. 

J. — Stameiis separate from the calyx, corolla or ovary, and on the receptacle. 



More than one pistil, each separate. 
Herbs, flowers perfect. 

Leaves either toothed or compound; not shield-shaped, . 
Leaves shield-shaped, attached by centre, 
Woody vines, bearing staminate or pistilate flowers. 

Leaves shield shaped, attached near the edge, 
Small trees, bearing perfect flowers with six petals. 

Leaves entire, ...... 

Many pistils grown together on a long receptacle, diflerent heights, 
More than one pistil on a broad receptacle and sunk in the flat top. 
Three to six pistils with the ovaries growing in a circle which forms 
A bladdery pod of more than one cell, 
A pod with one cell but several horns, 
Only one pistil generally, and 
One simple one-celled ovary. 

Large petals, six or nine. One or two leaves, many lobed, 
Petals very small, or four irregular ones, .... 

Compound ovary with the placenta at the bottom of the cell, bearing 
many seeds, ....... 

Ovary compound; more than one placenta if a one-celled ovary. 
Calyx drops ofl* in blossoming, petals more than sepals, 
Calyx falling after flower opens; several-celled ovary; but one style, 
The fruit one-seeded and dry, sepals five, edge to edge in bud, 
The fruit many-celled. Sepals overlay in bud, 
Calyx remaining after the fruit forms. 

The opposite leaves are spotted or else transparent, . 
The leaves without spots. A one-celled ovary and pod, 
The leaves not spotted ; one-celled ovary. An aquatic or bog-plant. 

Pitcher-shaped leaves and style like an umbrella, . Side-saddle Flower F- 

Round, heart-shaped leaves. No style, .... Water-Lily F. 



Cr<nvfoot F. 
. Watershield /: 

Moonseed F. 

Custard' Apple F. 
Magnolia F. 
Nelumbo F, 

Fennel-fio-Mer in Crowfoot F, 
Mignonette F. 



May- Apple in Barberry F. 

Cratv^oot F. 



Purslane F, 

Poppy F, 

Linden F. 
Orange F. 

St. John's-wort F. 

Cistus F. 
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2. — Petals on the receptacle and stamens joined to their base. 

One-celled, kidney-shaped anthers; filaments unite and form a column 

or long tube, ........ Mallow F. 

Two-celled oblong anthers; filaments and base of petab united, . . . Camellia F, 



Carolina-Allspice F. 

Cactus F. 
. Healer-Lily F, 

Rose F, 

Lytkrum F. 



8. — Stamens joined with calyx where it sejfKiraJtes ( when coherent ) from the ovary. 

Several rows of petals. 

Shrubs bearing dull-purple flowers and simple opposite leaves, 
Odd-shaped, fleshy plants, without leaves, . . . 
Large leaves and flowers floating on the surface of the water, 
Fonr, five and sometimes six petals. 

Alternate leaves with stipules, .... 
No stipules to leaves. Many seeds in pods. 

One stigma and style. 'Free calyx around the pod. 
Three to eight styles or stigmas. Calyx not free, but joined with ovary below. 

Shrubs with opposite leaves. Several cells in pod, Philadelphus in Saxifrage F, 
Herbs with fleshy leaves, one-celled pod opening by a lid, . Purslane F. 

B,— Ten or less stamens. 

J. — Irregular Corolla. ( One pistil. ) 

G>mpound, palmate leaves growing opposite. Five toothed calyx. 
Trees or shrubs. 

Alternate leaves with stipules, ...... 

United filaments, but separate anthers. The two lower petals joined or 

nearly so. Simple pod with one row of seeds, 
Snort filaments with five united anthers. Base of lower petal a spur or sac. 
Pod with the seed-bearing lines on the walls. 
Alternate leaves without stipules. The flowers are one or two spurred. 

Five short stamens with slightly joined anthers. Pod bursts when touched. 
Eight separate stamens. Fruit three-lobed, separating into three thick 
one-seeded pieces, ...... 

Sue stamens arranged in two sets. One-celled pod. Closed flowers, . 



Horse-chestnut F. 

Pulse F, 

Violet F, 

Balsam F. 

. Indian-Cress F. 
Fumitory F. 



2. — Regular Corolla or nearly so. 

Stamens and petals six, standing opposite each other. 

Generally two or four separate pistils. Small dioecious flowers, . . Moonseed F, 

Five-styled pistil, but only one ovary, ..... Leadwort F, 

One pistil with one style, but sometimes more than one stigma. 

Valved anthers (opening by little doors). Six or eight petals, . Barberry F. 

Anthers not valved, but opening lengthwise. 

Vines are woody. Sepals very small and the petals drop ofi'very 

early, ....... Crape- Vine F, 

Shrubs with large calyx of four or five divisions, . . . Buckthorn F. 

Herb. One-celled ovary and pod. 

Two-divisioned calyx, five petals, three stigmas, . . Purslane F. 

One style and one stigma. Sepals and petals of the same 

number, ...... Primrose F' 
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Stamens the same number and growing alternate with the petals, or else twice as 
many or of unequal number. 
Tube of calyx joined to top of ovary. 

Three stamens somewhat joined. The flowers have either all pistils or all 

stamens on the same plant, ...... Gourd F. 

Distinct stamens, twice or the same number as petals. 

One-celled berry, containing many seeds. Shrubs, . . Currant F, 

Pod one or two-celled with many seeds, two styles, . . . Saxifrage F. 

Pod four-celled with many seeds. One style cleft in four parts at sum- 
mit, ........ Evening'Pritnrose F. 

Pod one to five-celled with one seed in a cell. Obscure calyx border. 

The flowers grow in heads or cymes, one style on stigma, . Cornel F, 

Flowers form an umbel. 

Compound umbels. Flowers having two styles; dry fruit, . Parsley F, 

Panicles, or simple umbels. Three to five styles, occasionally but two; 

fruit forms a berry, ...... Aralia F, 

Inferior calyx, or at least when ovary forms fruit 

Aromatic, sharp-tasting leaves with transparent spots. 

Simple, entire and opposite leaves, . . . , St, John^s- Wort F, 

Compound leaves, ........ Rue F. 

Leaves without dots. 

Several pistils. Stipules. ...... Rose F. 

Four or five pistils. Leaves without stipules. Herbs, . . Stone-crop F, 

Two slightly coherent pistils. No stipules to leaves, . . . Saxifrage F, 
Simple, one-celled pistils, ...... Pulse F, 

One compound pistil, more than one stigma, style or cell. 

One style with top slightly cleft or else entire; (in Cress F. no style 
or very short.) 

Little chinks at the top of the anthers, or anthers 

opening by one chink across the top. Heath F, 

Longitudinal anthers; opening lengthwise. 

Stamens growing on the calyx. Herbs, . . Ly thrum F, 

Two long and four short stamens on receptecle. Herbs, Cress F, 
Plants woody. Few-seeded fruit. 

Four long petals and less stamens, . . Fringe-tree F. 

Petals broad, stamens same number, . . Staff-tree F, 

Two to five-cleft style or from two to six sessile stigmas. 

Fruit and ovary one-celled and 

one-seeded. Shrubs, . . Sumach F. 

Three seed-bearing places, two seeds on 

each, . . Pin-weed F. 

Many seeded. Separate stamens. 

Pod with seeds growing in the centre. 

Opposite leaves, . . Pinh F. 

Seeds growing on the sides or bottom 

of pod, . . Saxifrage F, 

Berry long-stalked with seeds along 
the walls. 

Stamens united by their fila- 
ments into one set. Passion-flower F, 
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Two to five or more cells in ovary. 

Stamens and stigmas sessile; four to six, Holly F. 

Compound opposite leaves, three styles, . Bladder-nut F, 
Two styles or long stigmas. Fruit has two 

little wings, . MapU F. 

Five styles or one divided into five. 

Five stamens; pod generally with ten cells. Flax F. 
Ten stamens; five-celled pod. Com- 
pound leaves, . . . Wood-Sorrel F, 
Ten stamens (some without anthers) ; 
five styles grow to a long head, but 
when ripe they split away carry- 
ing the five little one-seeded pods 
with them, . . Geranium F, 



II.— MONOPBTALOUS DIVISION. 

The petals of the corolla more or less united into one piece. 

A. — Calyx tube coherent, or corolla growing on the ovary. 



Anthers of the stamens united. 

Filaments separate. Flowers grow in heads with an involucre of little 
leaves resembling the calyx, ...... 

Filaments are somewhat joined. Flowers scattered. 
Corolla split down one side. Flowers are perfect, 
Regular corolla; juicy, tender vines with tendrils. Flowers not perfect. 
Stamens distinct and 

Growing on corolla. Whorled leaves or growing opposite. 

Opposite leaves without stipules. Flowers in heads with an involucre. 
Opposite leaves with no stipules. Scattered flowers or if in heads without an 
involucre. 

Five-lobed corolla. Stamens two or three, less than lobes, . 
Stamens one fewer or the same number as corolla-lobes. 

Here may be found, ..... 
Whorled leaves with no stipules, ) 
Stipulate c pposite leaves, / 
Not on but growing with the regular corolla. 

Corolla lobes and stamens the same number. 



Composite F. 

Ij>helia F, 
Gourd /I 



Teazel /*. 



J''alerian F. 
Honeysuckle F 
Mirabilis F. 

Madder F. 



Herbs, 

Twice the number of stamens as lobes of corolla. 
Plants woody, .... 



Campanula F. 
{^Bell'Flower F.) 

Huckleberry F. 
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B. — Calyx free or corolla below the ovary. 

1. — Always more stamens than petals, 

G>mpottnd leaves. One-celled pod. Irregular flowers generally. 

Generally ten stamens, but more if the flower is regular, . . . Puiu F. 

Four united petals. Six stamens arranged in two sets, Fumitory F, 

Palmately-divided or simple leaves. Stamens are united by their filaments into a 

tube, ......... Mallow F, 

Simple, undivided leaves. Stamens distinct or joined at base, 

Many stamens united with the base of the petals, .... Camellia F, 

Four times or twice as many stamens as petals and borne on the corolla, . Ebony F, 

Twice as many stamens as petals and not on corolla. Heath F* 



Leadwort A 
Primrose F» 

Heath F. 



Milkweed F. 
Dogbane F, 

Holly F. 



2. — Stamens and regular coroUa lobes sams number^ sometimes six or seven^ but generoQy 

four or Jive. 

Stamens opposite the petals or the divisions of the corolla. 

Calyx tunnel-shaped; five petals slightly joined; five styles, 
One style (petals generally united), ..... 
Stamens not opposite the divisions or lobes of corolla. Five; seldom four; 

And not borne on petals, but on receptacle .... 
Anthers somewhat united with the stigma, and adhering to 
petals. A milky juice. Each flower has two ovaries and 
pods. 

Filaments form a tube : stigma attached to anthers. 
Filaments and anthers free, merely around the stigma, . 
Adhere to petals, and free from the stigma. 

Four to six sessile stigmas. Deeply-cleft but short corolla, no style, 
Four-lobcd ovary making four akenes when ripe; aromatic leaves, 
growing opposite ; four stamens. One, sometimes two styles, some- 
times 2 or 3 cleft, ....... Sage or Mint F» 

Alternate leaves, not spicy. Five stamens, . Borrage F, 

Seeds on the walls of one-celled ovary and pod, 

Lobed or cut leaves. Two-cleft style at top, . . Waterleaf F* 

Entire opposite leaves or if alternate with three simple leaflets. Gentian F. 
Ovary and fruit two-celled, sometimes more. 

Four long stamens; flowers grow in crowded spikes. Plantain /I 

Five stamens; a many-seeded pod or berry. 

Flowers somewhat irregular. One simple style, Figwort F, 

Flowers generally regular; stamens equal, . Nightshade F, 

Five stamens; a few-seeded pod. 

Twining herbs. Large seeds, .... Convolvulus F, 

Spreading or upright herbs. Style cleft at top in three, Polemonium F, 

3. — Stamens fewer than sepals or petals; generally two or four. 

Irregular, generally two-lipped corolla. 

Four-lobed ovary, in fruit making four akenes. 

Square stems with spicy leaves, growing opposite, . 
Four-celled, four-seeded ovary and fruit. Four stamens, . 
One-celled ovary, forming one akene. Four stamens. 



. Sage or Mint F, 
Vemain F, 
Vervain F» 
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Ovary forms a one-celled pod with several seeds on the walls. No green 

leaves, ..... 
Ovary forms a two-celled pod. Seeds large and winged, 
Ovary and fruit containing four or five irregular cells and many large 

seeds, ...... 

Ovary a two-celled pod, with few or many small seeds. 
Regular corolla. Plant woody. Two stamens. 
Four-parted or four-lobed corolla, . 
Salver-shaped five lobed corolla. 



Broom-Rape /• 
Bigonia 



III.— APETALOUS DIVISION. 



No corolla and sometimes no calyx. 

A.— Flowers not In Catkins or Catkin-like heads. 

i. — Many seeds in one cell of ovary and fruit. 

Ovary six-celled with the tube of cal3rx coherent, ...... 

Ovary five-celled wth calyx free. 

Five-celled pod also with five little horns, . 

Three-celled pod, or three styles or more and one cell. 

Simple one-celled pod or berry. 



BirikitHfrt 



Ditchwort in Stonecrop F. 
Carpetweedy eic, in Pink F, 
Crowfoot F, 



2, — (hie or two seeds in eacJi cell of ovary or fruit. 

Flowers with more than one distinct pistil. 

Calyx resembles the petals. Stamens borne on the receptacle. 
Calyx present and bearing the stamens. Stipulate leaves. 
One simple pistil or two or more grown into one with united ovaries. 

Ten styles. Berry ten-seeded, .... 
Two or three pistils. 

Herbs with entire leaves and stipules like sheathes, . 
Herbs with distinct stipules, and cleft or compound leaves. 
Herbs. Not stipulate and 

With no scaly bracts. Small greenish flowers, . 
The flowers have scaly bracts around and among them, 
frees or shrubs. Leaves opposite. Fruit like a pair of keys. 
Trees or shrubs with alternate leaves with stipules. 

Stamens borne on calyx throat and not opposite the lobes. 
Stamens at base of sepals, .... 
Style, one, cleft at top. Leaves pinnate. Fruit, a key, 
Style, one. Simple, or a sessile stigma. 

Calyx shaped like a cup or tube, and colored like a corolla. 

Stamens eight on the tube. Shrubs with simple leaves. 



Crowfoot F. 
Rose F. 

Pokeweed F. 

Bucktoheat F. 
Hemp F. 

Goose foot F. 
Amaranth F. 
Maple F. 

Buckthorn F. 
EhuF. 
Ash in Olive F. 



Meureum F. 
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Stamens four, borne on throat. 

Shrubs ^^ith compound leaves, .... Burnet in Kose F, 
Stamens five or less, not on calyx. Funnel-shaped calyx, 
resembling a monopetalous corolla; and a cup outside 
that, looking like a calyx. 
Herbs with opposite leaves, ..... Mirabilis 
Six sepals, colored and shaped like petals; from nine to twelve stamens 
with valvate anthers, opening by little doors. 
Trees or shrubs, aromatic, ..... Laurel F. 

Three to five greenish sepals in the sterile fiower; three to five stamens. 
Flowers cither with only stamens only all pistils, or 

with both stamens and pistils, .... Nettle F, 

B.— Flowers of one or both kinds on Catkin or Catkln-IIke heads. 

Herbs twining, bearing dioecious flowers. Short catkin of fertile flowers, . Hop-in-Hemp F. 
Trees or shrubs. 

Staminate flowers in catkins. 

Pinnate leaves. Ovary and fruit (a sort of stone fruit), with no 

involucre, ....... IValnui F, 

Simple leaves. Fruit a nut in a little involucre like a cup. Oak F, 

Sterile and fertile flowers in a close head or catkin. 
Palmately-lobed or veined leaves. 

In the fertile flowers the four-cleft calyx becomes berry- 
like, . . . Mulberry, etc, in Nettle F. 
Round heads of flowers with no calyx, . . Plane-tree F, 
Pinnately-veined leaves. 

Sterile or fertile flowers with one scale to each. Many-seeded pod. Willow F. 
Both kinds of flowers, with one scale for two or more of the 

fertile flowers, ...... Birch F. 

One fertile scale to each flower. One-seeded fruit, . . Sweet- Gale F, 



FLORA. 



I. ENDOGENS OR HONOCOTTLEDONS. 

Stem has its fibres in threads ; leaves 
parallel- veined ; flowers usually in 
threes or sixes, never in fives; the 
plantlet has one cotyledon. 

If your flower, you find to be an Endogen 
(or a monocotyledon) , see l>elow. 



IL EXOGENS OR DICOTTLEDONS.— Stem 
with pith in the centre ; leaves netted- 
veined ; flowers usuall}' in fives or 
fours, rarely in threes ; the plantlet has 
two cotyledons. 

If your flower, you find to be an Exogen (or 
a dicotyledon) , see next page. 



ENDOGENS. 

Having decided that your plant is an Endogen^ or a Monocotyledon^ next find if it is 

1. Spadix-like. — With the flowers col- 3. Husk-like. — Flowers not in a spadix, 

lected into a thick, close spadix. enclosed in a husk. Stems iuce 

I straw or nishes. 

_ _ ^ , ^, , K Spadix-like, see next page. 

2. Petol-Ilke.— Flowers not ma spadix, j jf Petal-like, see next page. 

but more like petals. | If Husk-like, see page 6d. 
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EXOGENS. 



Having decided that your plant i8 an Exogen, we must next see if it belongs to the 



1. Al>etalou8. — Having no petals at all, 

and sometimes no calyx. The blos- 
soms of many trees are apetalous. 

2. Monopetalous. — Corolla united into 

one piece, as in the Morning Glory. 



3. Foljrpetalous. — Having more than 
one petal — aa in the Violet, the But- 
tercup, or the Trillium. 

If your plant is apetalous^ see next page. 

If your plant is monopetalous^ see page 70. 

If your plant is polypetolous^ see page 73. 




ENDOGENS. 



SPADIX-LIKE. 

Having decided that yoar plant la spadix-Uke, next 
find the family to which it belongs. 

1. PALX FAMILI. — Trees or shrubs with timple stenu. 
Flowers have a calyx and a corolla. 

fl. ABUX FAXILT. — Herbs. Small and crowded 
flowers. A spathe around the spadlx. Flowers 
generally naked. Fruit a berry. Or, the spadix 
has no spathe, and the flowers are covered with 
a covering of six parts. Acid Juice. Leaves so 
netted-veined as to seem to be exogens. 

8. €AT-TAIL FAXILT. — Herbs. Linear, sword-shaped 
leaves. Small and crowded flowers. Spadix 
without a spathe. No perianth. Fruit in akene. 
Marsh or water plants. 

4. PICKEREL-WEED FAXILT. — Spadix raised above a 
small covering. Covered, lobed, with blue, tube- 
like flowers. Flowers are six-lobed. Herbs, 
small, crowded flowers. 



PETAL-LIKE. 

Having decided that the plant has petal-like flowers, 
next flnd the family to which it belongs. 



WATEB PLANTAIN.— Flowers on scapes. Perianth 
free from the ovary, inserted under the ovary. 
Three greenish sepals. Three distinct and white 
or colored petals. Six to many stamens. 

Many pistils In a ring. Akenes. Leaves, lance- 
shaped, oblong, heart-shaped or arrow^haped. 
Found in marshes or in water. 

TBILLIUH FAXILT. — Perianth inserted under the 
ovary. 

Regular and perfect flowers. 
Three green sepals. Three coloi*ed petals. One 
pistil. 

Three styles, or close-sitting stigmas. Leaves 
whorled and veiny. 
Simple stems rising from short root-stalks. 
Netted-veined. 

8PIDER-W0BT FAXILT. — Perianth below the ovary. 
Three gi'een sepals, and three generally blue or 
purple petals. Pistil one. One slender style. 
Leaves alternate. Parallel-veined, and sheathing 
at the baMC. Small, three-celled or two-celled pod 
containing few see<1s. 
Flowers open but for day. 

PICKEREL WEED.— Perianth free— below the ovary. 
Six petal-like leaves in two ranks, three outside 
and three inside; or six-lobed, (sometimes four- 
lobed) all colored alike. Stamens three or six,— 
three on one side of flower, much shorter than the 
rest. 
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6. GBEEN-BBIEB FAMILY.- Perianth below the ovary. 
Stamens six, or aa many as there are parts to the 
perianth. 

Leaves alternate, with tendriU. Three styles, or 
olose-sittinff stigmas. Usaally six petal-like leaves 
In two rows as in the Indian Cucumber-root and 
Pickerel- Weed. Anthers turn out, leaves iUtemate. 
The flowers are dioecious, that Is, some flowers 
have stamens without pistils, others pistils with- 
out stamens. 

COIi€HI€raw— Perianth tree irom the ovary. Sta- 
mens six, or as many as the divisions, all alike. 

Anthers turned outward. 

Leaves alternate, wUhout tendrils. 

Flowers perfect. Styles three or three-cleft. 
Otherwise like the Greenbrier. 

8. LILT FAMILY Parallel-veined leaves, sessile or 

sheathing. Perfect, regular flowers. 

Perianth free, under the ovary. Stamens six, or 
as many as the parts of the perianth. 

Anthers turned inward. Style one, with one or 
three utigmiiA. 

9. AMABYLLIS FAMILY.— Herbs with generally naked 

stems and long, linear leaves. Perianth clings to 
the ovary. Stamens six. Anthers turned inwards. 
Flowers rcffular or nearly so. Pods, tbree«celled. 



10. IBIS FAMILY.— Perianth clings to the ovary. Sta- 

mens three. Anthers turned out. Flowers often 
irregular. 

Herbs. The i>erfect flowers regular or Irregu- 
lar. Three-celled ovary forming a many-seeded 
pod. One style with three flat or petal-like stig- 
mas. 

11. OCHIS FAMILY.- Perianth dings to the ovary. 

Stamens one or two. Flowers irregular, of singu- 
lar shapes. 

The stamens are joined to the style of the pistil. 



HUSK-LIKE. 

Having decided that your plant belongs to the Husk- 
like class, flnd to what Family it belongs. 

1. BUSH FAMILY.— Husks in a whorl to each flower 

like a calyx. Six parts in the husk covering. 

2. SEDGE FAMILY.— One husk for each flower. Flow- 

er on the axil. Flowers into heads or spikes. 

8. CIBA8S FAMILY.— Husks two, or four to each flower. 
Arranged in two sets. 



EXOGENS. 



APETALOUS. 

Having decided that your plant is Apetalous, next 
learn if its 

1. Flowers are in catkins ; or if its 

2. Flowers are not in catkins. 
If in catkins, see page 64. 

If not in catkins, see page 65. 



IN CATKINS. 

Having decided that the flowers ai*e in catkins, next 
flnd the family to which the plant belongs. 

1. HOP-IN- NETTLE FAMILY.-Twining herbs. Some 
parts of the blossom borne on some trees, the 
other parts on other trees. Fertile flowers only in 
short catkins. Leaves heart-shaped and lobed. 

8. WALNUT FAMILY.— Trees or shrubs. Sterile flowers 
only in catkins. Flowers entire borne on the same 
tree. The fertile ones single or few together at 
the end of a shoot. Leaves have their leaflets ar- 
ranged along the sides of a main stalk. A stone 
fruit without a cup. 

8. OAK FAMILY. — Like the Walnut except that the 
leaves are simple, and straight- veined with decid- 



uous stipules. The sterile flowers in slender catr 
kins, and the nuts are in cups C&coms). 

4. NETTLE FAMILY.— Both kinds of flowers in catkins 
or close beads, with a regular calyx tree from tbe 
ovary, which torms a one- seeded fruit. Leaves 
palnuUely veined or lobed. Calyx tour-cleft in the 
fertile flowers, becoming berry-like. (Mulberry, 
etc.) Trees or shrubs. 

6. PLANE TBEE FAMILY.— Same as Nettle Family, ex- 
cept that there is no calyx, and the flowers are in 
round heads. Sterile flowers with short stamens 
and club-shaped scales Intermined. Fertile ones 
with little scales and ovaries, which form club- 
shaped akenes. 

6. WILLOW FAMILY.— Trees or shrubs. Both kinds of 

flowers in catkins or close heads. Leaves pinnately 
veined, alternate and simple. Wood soft and 
light, covered with bitter-tasting bark- Flowers, 
some parts on one scale, and other parts on the 
other scale. Many seeds in the pod. 

7. BIBCH FAMILY.— Like the Willow Family, except 

that the flowers are entire, two or more of them 
under each scale. Four stamens and a small ca- 
lyx in sterile flower. Fertile flower with two long 
stigmas and a two-celled ovary becoming a soale- 
llke akene or small key. 
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6. 8irSET.«ALE FIXILT.— Catkins like the Birch, 
except there is only one entire flower under each 
scale, and the ft'ult is one-seeded. The leayes are 
fragrant. Froit, a nut or dry drupe. 



NOT IN CATKINS. 

Having decided that the flower is not contained in a 
catkin, next find whether 

1. The seeds are many in each cell of the ovary; or 

2. The seeds only one or two in each cell. 
If many in each cell, see below. 

It only one or two in each cell, see below. 



SEEDS, MANY IN EACH CELL. 

Having now decided that the seeds are many in each 
cell, next flnd the family to which the plant belongs. 

1. BIBTHWOBT FIBILT.— Calyx, three lobed with its 
tube coherent to the six-celled ovary or seed-cra- 
dle. Herbs or twining vines with large perfect 
flowers. Heart-shaped or kidney-shaped leaves, 
entire, alternate, on a long footstalk, or from a 
rootstalk at the surface of the ground. 

«• STONE€BOP FAMILY.^ Calyx free from the ovary. 
Pod flve-celled, flve-homed. Flowers with five 
sepals, no petals, five pistils grrown together below. 
Thin, lance-shaped leaves. (Ditch wort). 

8. PIUK FAHILT.- Small or low herbs. Calyx free 
from ovary. Pod three-celled, or one-celled with 
three or more styles. Sepals separate or nearly so, 
petals without claws, spreading (sometimes want- 
ing.) Flowers regular, small, generally white. 
(Carpet weed). 

4. CBOWFOOT FAHILT. — Calyx free from ovary. 
Simple one-celled pod or ben-y. Herbs or some- 
times woody plants. Parts of the flower all dis- 
tinct and borne on the receptacle. Petals of odd 
shapes or sometimes wanting; stamens more than 
twelve. 



ONE OR TWO SEEDS IN A CELL. 

Having decided that there are only one or two seeds 
In a cell» next flnd the family to which the plant 
belongs. 

1. €BOWFOOT FAMILY PtstUs more than one to the 
flower, and separate from each other. Calyx 
present and petal-like. Many stamens on the re- 
ceptacle. 



2. BOSE FAMILY Pistils more than one, and sepa- 
rate from each other. Calyx present and the 
stamens inserted on it. Leaves with stipules and 
alternate, regular flowers . Petals fl ve (sometimes 
wanting). Stamens about ten. 

8 POKEWEKD FAMILY. — One pUtU, either simple, or 
formed by two or more, their ovaries united. 

Alternate, oblong leaves. Baoemed flowers 
growing opposite the leaves. 

Five white, petal-like sepals, rounded and con 
cave. Ten stamens under ovary. 
Ten styles. Short and separate. Fruit, a ten- 
seeded berry, dark crimson. 

4. BU€KWHEAT FAMILY Pistil like that oi the Poke- 
weed. Styles or stigmas two or three. 

Flowers mostly perfect, calyx of four or six 
sepals separate or slightly Joined. Three to nine 
stamens borne on the sepals. Fruit a one-seeded 
akene. 

Herbs, with sheathes for stipules, and entire 
leaves. 

6. BEMP FAMILY. — PistU like that of the Poke weed. 
Styles or stigmas two or three. Herbs with up- 
arate ttipulett and compound or cleft leaves. 
Tough fibrous bark. 

Flowers dioecious. Sterile flowers in compound 
racemes or panicles with five sepals and five 
stamens. Fertile flowers crowded, with only one 
sepal and two long stigmas. 

6. GOOSEFOOT FAMILY. - Pistil like the Pokeweed. 

Styles or stigmas two to flve, Herbs wUhotU 
ttipules and without scaly bracts. Flowers small and 
greenish. One to flve stamens on calyx, which 
encloses a one-celled and one-seeded ovary. 

7. AMABANTH FAMILY.- Like the (Joosefoot through. 

out, except that it has scaiy bracts around the flow- 
ers. Bracts bright colored. Herbs. Fruit a pod 
one seeded and opens around the middle, the 
upper part falling off as a lid. 

8. MAPLE IN 80AP BEBBY FAMILY. — Opposite leaves 

and the fruit a pair of keys. One pistil. Two or 
three stigmas. Often no petals but the calyx petal- 
like. 

9. BUCKTHOBN FAMILY.— Shrubs or trees. AUemaU 

leaves and stipules falling off when ripe. 

Stamens on the throat of the calyx, or on fleshy 
cup which lines the throat and alternating with ito 
sepals. One pistil. Two orthree styles or stigmas. 
Fruit of two to flve cells, 1 large seed in each cell. 

10. ELM IN NETTLE FAMILY. — Alternate simple 
leaves, falling stipules. Stamens on bottom of 
the calyx. Alternate leaves. Styles or stigmas 
two or three. Pistil one. Fruit, a thin key winged 
all round. Flowers come before the leaves. 
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WL OLITK FAXILT.— PUtUone; style one; stigma two- 
lobed. Fralt, a key, winged at top or all round. 
Leaves pinnate. (Ash). 

It. MEZIREVX FAXILT.- Pistil one; style one; or a 
olose-slttlng stigma. Calyx tnbnlar or onp-shaped, 
colored like a corolla. Eight or ten stamens on 
a tnbe. Simple leaves. Bark tough and acrid. 
Perfect flowers. A shrub. Fruit, a berry. 

IS. BOSS FAXILT.— Pistil one; style one, or a close 
sitting stigma. Calyx tube or cup-shaped, colored 
like a corolla. Stamens four. On the throat. 
Berbt. Leaves compound. (Burnett.) 

M. HIKABILI8 FAXILT.— PlstU one; style one, or a 
dose-sitting stigma. Calyx tube or cup-shaped. 



Stamens Ave or less — on the receptacle. Calyx, 
flmnel-shaped. A cup outside of the calyx which 
looks like a little calyx. Herbs. Opposite leaves. 
Heart-shaped, long-stalked. 

1ft. LAVBKL FABILT.— Pistil one ; one style, or a close- 
sitting stigma; calyx of six petal-like sepals which 
are colored like a corolla. Stamens nine or twelve. 
Anthers open by uplifted valves. Sweet-emeUlng 
shrubs or trees. 

le. NKTTLB FABILT. — Pistil one; style one, or one 
close-sitting stigma. Calyx In the sterile flower 
Is made up of from three to Ave greenish sepals. 
Stamens the same number. Whole flower some- 
times on the same plant, sometimes not. Herbs, 
shrubs or trees with stipules. Ovary a one seeded 
Irult. 



MONOPETALOUS. 



Ebivlng decided that your plant Is Monopetalous, 
■est learn whether Its 

1. Corolla is on the ovary, with the tube of the calyx 
cUnglng close ; or whether Its 

S. Corolla Is on the receptacle below the ovary, with 
tbecaiyx tree. 

If the corolla Is on the ovary, see below. 

If the corolla Is below the ovary, see next page. 



COROLLA ON THE OVARY. 

Having decided that the corolla Is on the ovary, next 
And the Family to which it belongs. 

1. eOMPOSITE FAMILY. -Stamens united by their 
anthers. 

Flowers in heada, with a calyx-like cup. 

t. LOBELIA FAMILY. — Stamens united by their an- 
thers and also by their tllaments more or less. 
Corolla irregular, split down one side. Flowers 
perfect and not in heads. Herbs, milky Juice. 
Leaves alternate. Scattered flowers. 

S. fiOVBD FAMILY.— Stamens united as in the Lobelia 
family. Corolla regular. Juicy- vined with ten- 
drils. Flowers perfect, and not in heads. Calyx- 
tube of fertile flowers coherent to ovary. Petals 
often united into one and Joined with or borne on 
calyx. Curiously shaped anthers. 

4. TBA8EL FAMILY.— Stamens separate, and Inserted 
on the corolla. Leaves opposite. 



Xo stipules. Head of flowers toitk a cup. Herbs 
bract under each blossom. Funnel-shaped corolla, 
four or flve lobed. bearing lour stamens. Fruit an 
akene with one hanging seed. 

ft. TALEBIAN FAMILY. — Stamens separate and in- 
serted on the curoUa. Leaves opposite without 
stipules. Head, if any, without involucre or cup. 

Stamens two or three less than there are petals In 
the corolla. Herbs with strong-scented roots. 
Flowers small, or purplish. 

6. H03IEY8UCKLE FAMILY. — Stamens separate, and 

inserted on the corolla. Leaves opposite without 
stipules. Stamens of the same number as the 
petals of the corolla, or one less. See also the 
MlrabUis FamUy. 

7. MiDDEB FAMILY.- Is like the Honeysuckle, except 

that the leaves are opposite with stipules, or 
whorled without stipules. 

8. CAMPANULA FAMILY.— Stamens separate; inserted 

with but not on the corolla. Stamens as many as 
the petals of the regular corolla. Corolla flve- 
lobed, cells of pod and stigmas three to flve. 
Herbs. 

9. HUCKLEBEBBY FAMILY.— Stamens separate. In- 

serted with but not on the corolla. Stamens twice 
as many as the lobes of the corolla. Woody 
plants. One style and stigma. Anthers of two 
nearly separate cells, tapering upwards Into a 
narrow tube, which opens at the top. 
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COROLLA BELOW THE OVARY. 

Having decided that the corolla is below the ovary, 
next learn whether 

a. The stamens are more in number than the petals 
of the corolla : or whether 

b. The stamens are of the same number as the petals 
of the corolla. 

e. The stamens always less than the petals. 
If the stamens are more, see next page. 
If the stamens are the same, see below. 
If the stamens are less, see next page. 



STAMENS SAME NUMBER AS 
PETALS. 

Having decided that the stamens are the same in 
number as the petals, next find the family to which the 
plant belongs. 

1. LEADWORT FAXILT. — Stamens five, one opposite 
each petal or each division of the corolla. Five 
styles. Cup-like calyx. Petals almost separate, 
and live in number. One-seeded ovary. 

t. PBIHBOSE FAXILT. — Stamens live, one opposite 
each petal or division of the corolla, and borne on 
the tube. One style. Petals sometimes almost 
distinct — not always. One-celled ovary or pod 
with one-seed bearing line rising firom its base 
bearing many or few seeds. 

S. HKATH FAXILT.— Stamens not in front of the petals 
and numbering usually live, or rarely four. 

Stamens inserted on the receptacle. 

Anthers open by a small hole at the top of each 
cell. 

4* XIIKWEED FAXILT.— Pods, a pair of many-seeded 
follicles: seeds with silky down at one end. Sta- 
mens not in front of the petals. Inserted on the 
corolla, and connected more or less with the stig- 
ma. Milky Juice, tough bark. Two ovaries and 
two pods to each flower. 

Anthers lightly adhering to the stigma, and the 
grains of pollen cohering into a waxy mass. Flow- 
ers in simple umbels. Filaments united in a 
tube. 

ft. DOGBANE FAXILT. — Stamens not in flront of the 
petals. Inserted on the corolla. Anthers only 
surrounding the stigma. Filaments distinct. Sta- 
mens connected more or less with the stigma. 
Leaves opposite, entire. Two ovaries. Stigma 
and often the styles united Into one. Corolla, llve- 
lobed and one edge in, the other out {convolute) in 
bud. 



6. HOLLT FAXILT.— Stamens four to six, not hi firont 

of corolla, but alternate with ito divisions and at. 
tached to the very base of corolla. Anthers open 
lengthwise. Inserted on the corolla A«« Aom ike 
etiffma. Mo style. Stigmas four, Ave or six. Corol- 
la very short, deeply cleft. Trees or shrubs with 
alternate leaves, and small, regular, (often polyg. 
amous) flowers. 

Fruit, a berry-like drupe with from four to six 
seed-like stones. 

7. SAGE OB XINT FAXILT.— Stamens in pairs, two long 

and two shorter (sometimes but two) and not in 
f^nt of petals. Inserted on the two-lipped or ir- 
regular corolla, /^ee from the ttigma. One style, 
rarely two; sometimes a cleft style. 

Ovary deeply lobed, forming four akenes as it 
ripens. 

Four stamens. Staeet-emeUSng leaves. Leaves 
oppotUe. 

The leaves are more or less dotted with small 
glands, containing an oil. 

8. BOBBAGE FAXILT.— Stamens not in front of pet- 
als of the corolla. Five petals. Five-leaved calyx. 
Ovary fonr-lobed, making four akenes. Flowers 
in one-sided, raceme-like clusters, coiled up at the 
tip, unfolding as the blossoms open. Inserted on 
the corolla tree from the stigma. One style, rarely 
two; sometimes cleft. Stamens^M. Leaves oifer. 
note, entire. Xoi sweet-smelling. Herbs com- 
monly rough. 

9. WATEB.LEAF FAXILT.- Stamens not in front of 

corolla. Inserted on the corolla f^e from stigma. 
One style, rarely two; sometimes cleft. Ovary and 
pod one-celled. Seeds on the walls of the ovary. 
Leavea lobed or cut. Style cleft in two parts. 

10. GEXTIAN FAXILT.- Stamens, insertion, style, 
ovary, pods, seeds like the Waterleaf. Flowers 
regular, large and showy — stamens as many as 
the corolla lobes. 

Leaves entire and oppotUe, or alternate with three 
little leaflets. 

11. PLANTAIN FAXILT.— Stan ens, inserUon, style and 
stigma one, slender, same as the Waterleaf. Ovary 
and fruit with two or more cells. Four long sta- 
mens. Flowers in a close spike or spadix. Pods 
opening crosswise, and the top falling off as a lid, 
and the loose partition falling out with the seeds. 
Leaves generally with strong ribs. 

IS. FIGWOBT FAXILT.— Stamens, insertion and style 
like the Waterleaf. Ovary and fruit with two or 
more cells. Stamens four, two long and two short 
or only two perfect ones — rarely Ave pres- 
ent. Pod or berry contains many seeds. Flowers 
not quite regular. Style entire. 
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18. KieHTSHADE FAXILI.— Style one, rarely two; 
sometimes cleft. Ovary and fruit two or more 
cells. Stamens Ave. Pod or berry many-seeded. 

Flower regnlar. Stamens all alike. Stamens, 
insertion same as the Waterleaf. Herbs or some- 
times shrubs with a colorless, bitter, oiten poison- 
ous Juice. Leaves alternate. 

14. C0NT0LTULU8 FAHILT.— Style one, rarely two; 
sometimes cleft. Ovary and fruit with two or 
more cells. 

Stamens five. Pod few seeded. Twining herbs. 
Seeds large. Stamens not in Iront of petals. In. 
serted on the corolla free from the stigma, same as 
in the Waterleaf. Calyx of five sepals, corolla 
flve-lobed or plaited. Pistil making a round pod 
with two or four cells, and one or two erect seeds 
from the bottom of each cell. 

16. POLEXONIUM FAXILT.— Stamens not in flront of 
the petals or divisions of the corolla. Inserted on 
the corolla free from the stigma. One style, rarel}* 
two; sometimes cleft. Ovary and finiit with two 
or more cells. 

Stamens five. Style three-deft. 

Erect or spreading herbs. 



STAMENS MORE THAN PETALS. 

Having decided that the stamens are more in num- 
ber, next find the Family to which the plant belongs. 

1. PULSE FAMILY.— Leaves compound. Stamens ten 
or more, when the flowers are regular. Though 
usually the flowers of this family are very irreg- 
ular. 

8. FUXITOBT FAXILT.— Leaves compound. Stamens 
six, in two sets. Petals four and united. Tender 
herbs ; leaves alternate, compound. Calyx of two 
scale-like sepals. Irregular coi*olla with four 
petals more or less grown together. 

8. SALLOW FAXILT. Mucilage plants. Leaves sim- 
ple, or so divided as to form a hand at the end of 
the stalk. With stipules. Often an involucel or 
little calyx outside the true one. 

Stamens many, all united so as to form a tube. 
Anthers kidney-shaped, one celled. 

4« CAMELLIA FAXILT.— Shrubs or trees. Leaves sim- 
ple, undivided. Stamens united only at the bot- 
tom, or entirely separate. Stamens very many, 
adhering to base of the corolla. Anthers two- 
celled. Calyx of Ave overlapping sepals. Fruit a 
woody pod with three or six cells containing few 
large seeds. 



ft. EBONY FAXILT.— Trees. Some kinds have axillary, 
staminate flowers, clustered with a four-cleft cor- 
olla, and about sixteen stamens, other kinds 
have single and large flowers with a four-lobed 
corolla and eight stamens. Leaves simple, thick> 
ish — Calyx four cleft, thickish, rather large. 
Petals pale yellow, one pistil, four styles. Plum- 
like fruit, eatable when ripe, sweet and yellow, 
contains eight large, flat, bony seeds undivided. 
Stamens on the corolla, twice or four times as manif 
as there are petals in the corolla. 

6. HEATH FAXILT .— Leaves simple, undivided. Sta- 
mens separate from the corolla, and ttcice as man^ 
as there are petals. 



STAMENS LESS THAN PETALS. 

Having decided that the number of the stamens is 
less than the number of the petals, next And the family 
to which the plant belongs. 

1. HkGE OB XINT FAXILT. — Corolla more or less 

irregular; usually two lipped. Ovary four-lobed, 
making when ripe lour akenes. Stems square. 
Leaves opposite, and sweet-smelling. Two long 
and two short stamens, or only two perrect. 
Herbs. 

2. TEBTAIN FAXILT.— Corolla more or less irregular, 

usually two-lipped, or unequally flve-lobed (rarely 
four). Ovary and fruit four-celled, four-seeded 
with four stamens in pairs as in Sage or Mint 
Family. Also ovary one-celled, making one 
akene. Four stamens. 

8. BBOOX BAPE FAXILT..— Corolla more or less ir- 
regular, usually two-lipped< Ovary and one-celled 
pod. Many seeded on the walls. No green leaves, 
but with scales in place of leaves. Yellowish or 
brownish throughout. 

4. BIGNONIA FAXILT.— Corollas more or less Irreg- 
ular, usually two-lipped, and on receptacle, calyx 
free. Leaves opposite. Flowers large and showy. 
Stamens same as in Sage or Mint Family. Ovary 
and pod two-celled with many large, winged 
seeds. Also ovar>' and fruit four or flve-celled 
with many large seeds. 

6. FIGWOBT FAXILT.— Corolla more or less irregular, 
usually two-lip])ed. Ovar>' and pod two-celled, 
with many or fe w small seeds. One style. Flowers, 
often showy. Stamens as in Sage or Mint Family, 
rarely flve present. Herbs. 

6. OLITE FAXILT.— Corolla regular. Stamens only 
two. Woody. Corolla four-lobed, ovary two- 
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celled wltb two ovules taanglng ft^m the top ol 
each cell. Shrub or tree with opposite leaves. 
Stamens two and short. Fruit often one-celled 
and one-seeded. 



7. JEHHAXIXE FAXILT.— Corolla regular, flve-lobed, 
or salver-shaped. Two stamens. Woody. Ovary 
two-celled, but with two or three ovules erect 
from the base of cells. 



POLYPETALOUS. 



Having decided that your flower is polypetalous, next 
decide if 

1. The stamens are more than ten ; or 

S. The stamens are ten or less. 

8. If the stamens are more than ten, see page 69. 

4. If the stamens are ten or less than ten, see page 71. 



STAMENS MORE THAN TEN. 

Having decided that your stamens are more than ten, 
next find if 

1. The stamens are on the receptacle, f^e frwn the 

ealyx^ coroUa and ovar$ ; or 
S. The stamens are connected with the petals and 

the petals borne on the receptacle; or 
8. The stamens are borne on the calyx or Just where 

Ihe calyx separates from the corolla. 
If the stamens are on the receptacle, free, see below. 
If the stamens are connected with the petals, see next 
page. 

If the stamens are borne on the calyx, see next page. 



STAMENS ON THE RECEPTACLE. 

Having decided that the stamens are on the recep- 
tAcle, next find the £ftmily to which the plant belongs. 

1. CROWFOOT FAXILT.— Pistils more than one, en- 
tirely separate from each other. Herbs, or some- 
times slightly woody. Perfect flowers — parts 
separate and inserted on the receptacle. Leaves 
cut, toothed or sometimes compound. Stamens 
more than twelve. Petals sometimes wanting, or 
of odd shapes. Fruit akenes, pods or sometimes 
berries. 

S. WATEB8HIEID FAXILT.— PistUs more than one and 
entirely separate one from the other. Herbs. Per- 
fect flowers — dull purple on a slender stem ris- 
ing in the water. Sepals and petals narrow, each 
tour. 12 to 18 stamens, leaves like a shield, the 
stem running from the middle. 



8. XOONSEED FAXILT.— Pistils more than one and 
separate from each other. Woody vines. Pistils 
found in one flower, stamens in another. Leaves 
shield-shaped, but the stem nearer the edge than 
in the Watershield. Fruit a small drupe with a 
moon-shaped or kidney-shaped stone. Sepals and 
petals of the same color, and each ft-om four to six. 

4. CUSTABD-APFLE FAXILT.— Pistils more than one 
entirely separate from each other. Small trees 
with perfect flowers. Flowers have six petals. 
Whole leaves. 

6. XAOKOLIA FAXILT.— Pistils many grown together, 
one above another on a receptacle. Trees or 
shrubs with strong-scented and bitter bark, leaves 
alternate, simple, never toothed, large thin stip- 
ules cover the buds but fall olT early. Large flow- 
ers, one at the end of a branch, their sepals three 
and colored like the petals, and six petals in two 
rows or nine in three. Very many stamens with 
long anthers on the side of the fllaments. Fruit a 
son of cone. 

6. NELUXBO FAXILT.— Pistils several and sunk sep- 

arately in the flat top of a very flat broad recep- 
tacle. Sepals and petals in many ranks — alike — 
stamens under the pistils and falling off early. 
Fruit round, and eatable nuts. 

Leaves very large, round, attache<l underneath 
in the middle, cupped, rising out nf the water as 
do the large greenish-yellow flowers from long 
stalks. 

7. CBOWFOOT FAXILT. Pistils three to six. Ovaries 

partly grown together in a circle. A bladder-like 
pod ol several cells. (Fennel flower.) 

8. XIONO!IIETTE FAXILT.— Pistils three to six growing 

together in a circle. One-celled pod with horns. 
Ovaries like the Fennel Flower. 

Herbs with alternate leaves and small, dull-look- 
ing flowers in a crowded raceme or spike. Sep- 
als four to seven, green and open in the bud- 
Petals four to seven, uneqnal on broad claws, the 
small blade cut into several narrow slips. Stamens 
ten or more, turned to one side and borne on an 
enlargement of the receptacle. 
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MAT APPLB In 
9.- BABBEBBT FAMILY.— FistiU only one, though 
occasionally tbero may be more. The ovary how- 
ever is blmple, one-celled. Petals six to nine and 
quite large. Leaves one or two and having many 
lobes. Stamens the same number as petals and 
opposite each lobe on the receptacle. Anthers 
opening by uplifted valves or doors on each side. 
Root rather poisonous, bat Amit eatable. 

10. CBOWFOOT FABILT.— Pistil one, though occasion- 
ally there may be more than one. The ovary, 
however, is simple, one-celled. Petals four and 
irregular in shape, or else very small. Herbs or 
slightly woody plants. 

11. PUBSLA9IE FAMILY.— Pistil only one, at leabt hav- 
ing only one ovary, the ovary however is com- 
pound, and has many seeds on stalks on the floor 
of the cells. Rather fleshy herbs with entire 
leaves. Flowers only open in sunshine. Sepals 
two, petals flve, with a stamen before each one, 
or many stamens. 

• 

18. POPPY FAMILY.— Pistil one or at least only 
one ovary. Ovary compound, or if it m simple — 
that is one-celled, it will have two or more groups 
of seeds on the inner walls. Calyx falls when the 
fiowtr opens. There are less sepals(two rarely three) 
than petals. Juice, milky, yellow or reddish, 
bitter and poisonous. Stamens many on recep- 
tacle. 

18. LINDEX FAMILY. — Pistil and ovary like the 
Poppy. Calyx falls q/Ter the flotoer opens. One 
style. Several cells in the ovary. Five sepals 
which stand edge to edge in the bud. Fruit is dry 
and one-seeded. Five cream-colored petals. Very 
many stamens in flve clusters. Anthers two- 
seeded. 

Leaves heart-shaped, often oblique at base. 
Flowers in small clusters on a hanging peduncle 
from the axil of a leaf and united part way with a 
narrow leaf-like bract. 

14. OBANOE FAMILY.— Like the Linden FamUy except 
that the sepals overlap in the bud, and the fruit is 
many-celled. 

16. ST. JOHN'S-WOBT FAMILY.- Herbs orlowshrubs. 
Pistils one, or at least one ovary. Ovary com- 
pound, or if not compound containing groups 
of seeds on the walls. Calyx does not fall off 
Leaves opposite, and covered with transparent 
or dark-colored spots, on or both. Four or flve 
persistant sepals, petals the same number or 
more. Many stamens in three <ir four clusters. 
Five styles, separate or sometimes united. 

16. CISTUS FAMILY.- Like the St. John'a-wort, except 
that the ovary is one-celled, and the leaves are not 
spotted. 



17. SIDE.SADDLE FAMILY.— Pistil one or at least one 
ovary. Ovary compound, or if not compound, 
having grroups of seeds on the inner walls, (ialyx 
does not fall off. Leaves not spotted. Ovary flve- 
celled. A bog-plant. Leaves pitcher-shaped. 
Style like an umbrella. Sepals flve, colored, and 
below the calyx are three small bractlets. Petals 
flddle-shaped, curved inwards, flve-oelled. Many 
stamens. 

18. WATEB-LILY FAMILY. — Pistil only one, at least 
having one ovary. Ovary several-celled. Leaves 
not dotted ; shield-shaped or deeply heart-shaped. 
Petals and stamens generally very many. No 
styU. 



STAMENS CONNECTED WITH 
PETALS. 

Having decided that the stamens are connected with 
the bottom of the petals next And the Family to which 
the plant belongs. 

1. MALLOW FAMILY.— Filaments united in a long tube. 
The anthers are kidney-shaped. Ovary one-celled. 
Leaves palmately-veined with stipules. PetaLs 
united at base with tube of stamens. Often an 
outer calyx under the true one called an invoiueeL 
Showy flowers. 

S. CAMELLIA FAMILY.— Filaments united only with 
the base of the petals. The anthers are oblong. 
Ovary two-celled. 



STAMENS ON THE CALYX. 

Having decided that the stamens are on the caly^ 
next flnd the Family to which the plant belongs. 

1. CAROLINA ALLSPICE FAMILY.- Many petals, and 

many rows ot them. Shrabs. Simple leaves. 
Purplish flowers. When bruised giving out a 
fragrance like strawberries. 

2. CACTUS FAMILY.- Petals In many rows. Leafless, 

except little scales or points, thick fleshy plants. 
Strange shapes. There are always many stamens, 
and usually many petals. A one-seeded ovary 
which in fruit becomes a berry. 

8. WATEB-LILY FAMILY. - Many rows of petals. 
Large flowers on a long scape which with the 
leaves float on the surface of the water. Stamens 
many. 

4. BOSE FAMILY.— Four or flve petals, or sometimes 
six. Alternate leaves. Stipules. Stamens more 
than ten on the persistent calyx. 
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ft. LTTHBUX FAJIILT.— Petals four, live, or sometimes 
six. Leaves opposite bat no stipules. Many- 
seeded pods. One style. One stigma. A free 
cup-shaped calyx around the pod. Calyx of from 
four to seven teeth and as many additional pro- 
jections between the teeth. 

e. BJlXIFBAGE family.-^ Petals four, five, sometimes 

six. Leaves without stipules. 

Styles or stigmas any number from three to 
eight. Calyx oUngs to the ovary. Shrubs. Leaves 
opposite. Several cells In the pod. {Philadelphtu), 

f. PUB8LAKB FAMILY. — Like the Phlladelphus, in 

petals, leaves, styles, and calyx. 

Herbs. Fleshy leaves. Pod one-celled, and 
opens like a box with a little lid. 



STAMENS TEN OR LESS. 

Having decided that the stamens are ten or less, next 
ftsk 

1. Is the corolla regular or nearly so? or 

2. Is the corolla Irregular and the pistil one ? 
If regular, see next column. 

If irregular, see below. 



IRREGULAR COROLLA. 

Having decided that the corolla is irregular, next find 
the Family to which the plant belongs. 



H0B8K.CHK8TKVT FAMILY.— Leaves opposite and 
arranged like a hand. Five teeth In the calyx. 
Shrubs or trees. Flowers In thick panicles. 
Ovary three^celled with a pair of ovules in each 
cell, only one or two ripening. 

PULSE FAMILY. — Leaves alternate. Stipules. 
Filaments often united. The anthers, however, are 
separate. The two lower petals are joined or are 
very nearly joined. Butterfly -shaped corolla. 
Simple pod, with one row ot seeds. 

TIOLKT FAMILY.— Leaves alternate. Stipules. 
Short filaments. Five anthers which are joined 
together by their edges around the pistil. The 
lower petal has a little sac at its base. A pod 
with three rows of seeds. Five petals, five 
sepals, one pistil. 

BALSAM FAMILY. — Leaves alternate. Calyx and 
corolla colored alike and hard to distinguish. 
Stipules none. Flower has one or two spurs. Five 
short anthers which are slightly joined. Pods 
burst if touched into five colling pieces. Five 
short stamens. 



6. IKDIAK CBESS FAMILY.- Leaves alternate. No 
stipules. Stamens eight. Od4 little fruit of three, 
thick closed pieces. Calyx projecting with a long 
hollow spur behind, five-cleit, petal-like. Five 
petals; two borne on calyx throat and the other 
three with claws. 

6. FUMITOBY FAMILY. — Leaves alternate. No stip- 
ules. Six stamens, arranged in two sets, the mid- 
dle anther of each set is two-celled the side ones 
only one-colled. Closed flower. One-celled pod. 
The two inner petals with spoon-shaped tips stick- 
ing together over the anthers. The two outer 
petals larger with small spreading tips. 



REGULAR COROLLA. 

Having decided that the corolla is regular, or nearly 
so, next find the Family to which the plant belongs. 

1. MOOlfSEED FAMILY.— Stamens and petals the same 
number, four or six. Each stamen stands in front 
of a petal. More than one pistil, all separate. 
Petals six. Flowers dioscious. Woody climbers, 
with alternate leaves. Sepals and petals of the 
same color and number. Fruit little drupes, with a 
moon-shaped or kidney-shaped stone. 

t. LEADWOBT FAMILY.— Stamens and petals arranged 
like the Moonseed. One ovary with one pistil 
which divides into five separate styles. Dry, scaly, 
fhnnel-shaped calyx. 

8. BABBEBBY FAMILY.— Stamens and petals like the 
Moonseed. Pistil and style one, though the style 
is sometimes cleft at the top. Petals six or eight. 
Anthers lift up like a little door. 

4. GBAPE TINE FAMILY.— Stamens, petals, plstU, like 
the Barberry. Anthers open lengthwise. Woody 
vined. Very small calyx with scarcely any lobes« 
Petals fall early. 

6. BUCKTHOBN FAMILY. — Stamens, style and pis-. 

til still like the Barberry. Anthers open length- 
wise; shrubs. Calyx not very large, and has four 
or five parte. 

PUB8LANE FAMILY.— Stamens, style and pistil like 
the Barberry. Anthers open lengthwise. Herbs. 
Ovary and pod one-celled. Two sepals. Five 
petals. Three stigmas. 

7. PBIMBOSE FAMILY.— Stamens, style and pistil still 

like the Barberry. Anthers open lengthwise. 
Herbs. Sepals the same number as the petals. One 
single style. One stigma. One-celled ovary or 
pod with one large seed-bearing line rising from 
its base and bearing few or many seeds. Regular 
perfect fiowers. 
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8. OOUBD FAXILT.— Stamens a$ many as the petals, and 

aitemate -with them, or twice as many, or of some 
uneqtugl nun^er. 

Calyx clings to the ovary. Perfect Flowers. 

Three stamens more or less unitecl. 
Tender herbs with aitemate, radiate-veined leaves 
and with tendrils. 

9. CUBBA3IT FAXILT.— Stamens distinct. As many or 

twice as many as the petals. Shmbs, aitemate, 
rounded and radiate-veined leaves. Many seeds In 
a one-celled berry. Calyx tube coherent with the 
ovary and continued above Into a cup which U 
often colored like a corolla, and bears the five 
little petals and five stamens. 

10. SAXIFBAeE FAXILT.- Stamens distinct, Ave or 
more. As many or twice as many as the petals. 
Seeds many in a two-celled or a one-celled pod. 
Two styles. Pistils generally more or less united 
with the tube of the calyx and with each other. 
Petals live (rai^y ftmr) oa the calyx. 

11. ETENING PBIXBOSE FAXILT.— Stamens distinct. 
As many or twice as many as petals. Many seeds. 
Four-celled pod. One style. Four stigmas. Parts 
ot the flower In lours, calyx tube coherent with 
the fourteen ed ovary and prolonged above bearing 
few petals and four or eight stamens. 

12. COBNEI FAXILT.— Stamens distinct. As many or 
twice as many as petals. One to Ave see«l8 in each 
cell. Very hard to find the border of the calyx. 

Flowers In cymes or heads. Style one; stigma 
one. Shrabs or trees. Ovary a berry-like stone 
Irait. 

18. PABSLET FAXILY.-Stamens distinct. Five petals 
and Ave stamens on the top of the ovary. As many 
or twice as many as petals. Seeds one to five in 
each cell. Leaves compound or much cut. Flow- 
ers in compound umbels. Styles two. Fmlt, dry 
two-seeded, splitting when ripe, two akenes. Hol- 
low stems. 

14. ABABIA FAXIIT.— Stamens distinct. As many or 
twice as many as petals. Seeds one to live in each 
cell. Shrabs or trees. Flowers in panicles or in 
simple umbels. Style three to five, rarely two. 
Fmlt a berry. 

16. ST. JOHN'S- WOBT FAXILT.- Herbs or lowshmbs. 
Leaves simple, opposite, and dotted or punctured, 
acrid Juice. Four to six sepals which do not lall off. 
Stamens many in three or five clusters, borne on 
the receptacle. Styles two to Ave, sometimes sep- 
erate, sometimes Joined. One ovary or seed cradle. 
A pod either one-celled with two to Ave seed -bear- 
ing lines, or as many cells as seed-bearing lines. 

16. BVE FAXILI.— Calyx free from the seed-cradle or 
at leatft from the fruit. 



Leaves dotted or punctured. Compound. Stamens 
on the receptacle as many or twice as many as 
the petals. Sharp-tasting. A strong-smelling oil 
in the dots of the leaves. 

17. B08E FAXILT.— Like the Bue, except that there 
are no holes in the leaves. The aitemate leaves 
have stipules. There is more than one pistil. Reg- 
ular Aowers. Petals generally Ave. Stamens ten 
or more inserted on the calyx. Seeds few, and 
the whole kernel is embryo. 

18. 8T0KECB0P FAMILY .-Calyx- f^e. Leaves with, 
out holes. Pistils four or Ave. Herbs. Leaves 
thick and Aeshy. Flowers regular, perfect and 
symmetrical. Sepals, petals and pistils all the 
same number and separate. No stipules. Pod with 
few or many seeds. 

19. 8AXIFBA6E FAXILT.— Calyx free. Leaves with- 

out holes. Pistils two, somewhat Joined, but 
nemriydisttiiet. lib ntipmlew. Herbs; leaves gener- 
ally alternate. Petals on calyx. Stamens five or 
ten generally. 

80. PVL8E FAMILY .— Calyx tree. Leaves without 
holes or tronsparent dots. Pistil one; simple, 
one-celled ovary. One style. One stigma. 

81. HEATH FAMILY. — Calyx tree, corolla generally 
monopetalous. Leaves without holes. Style one, 
whole, or a little cleft at the top. Anthers opened 
by little holes or chinks at the top; or anthers 
open iUToss the top. 

Stamens tree trom corolla, and as many or twice 
as many as the petals. Fralt several-celled. 

88. LYTHBUM FAMILY.— Calyx free from the ovary. Pis. 
til one, compound in some part. One whole style 
or a little cleft at the top. Anthers open length, 
wise. Herbs entire and mostly opposite leaves 
without stipules. Calyx does not fall off. Sta. 
mens on the calyx. 

88. CBV88 FAMILY.— Calyx tree from ovary. Four 
sepalP. 

Pistil one, and compound in some one of its 
parts. One style which is whole or a little cleft at 
its top. Anthers open lengthwise. Six stamens, 
two of them shorter than the other four. Stamens 
are on the receptacle. Herbs. Petals have little 
claws and spread so as to form the four arms of a 
cross. A partition stretches across the pod ftrom 
the two thread-like placentas, and divides the pod 
into two cells. 

84. FBINGE.TBEB (OLITE.)— Calyx free from ovary. 
Corolla of four, very long, narrow petals, barely 
united at the base Flowers in slender-drooping 
panicles of snow-white blossoms. 

Pistil one, compound in some one of Its parts. 
Styleone, whole or a little cleft at its top. Anth- 
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ers open lengthwise. Four long petals. Stamens 
less than the number of the petals. Woody. Few 
seeds In the fruit. 

So. 8TAFF.TBBB FAMILT.— Calyx free from the ovary. 
One pistil compound in some one of its parts. 
One style either whole or a little cleft at the top. 
Anthers open lengthwise. Woody. Broad petals. 
Stamens the same in number as the petals. Pod 
colored of two to live mostly one-seeded cells, 
showy when ripe in autumn. 

Leaves simple, alternate or opposite. Stamens 
on an enlargement of the receptacle disc which 
fills the bottom of the calyx. 

M. SUMACH FAMILY.— Calyx free from the ovary. 
One pistil compound in some of its part^. Styles 
or close sitting stigmas two to six; or the style 
may be two^cleft or flve-cleft. Ovary and firuit 
one-celled, one-seeded. Shrubs. Flowers greenish - 
white or yellowish. Sepals, petals and stamens 
five. Stamens on a thickened part of the recep- 
tacle which fills the bottom of the calyx. 

<7. PI?IWEED IW CISTVS FAMILY. - Calyx free from 
ovary. Pistil one, compound in some one of its 
parts. Styles or close-sitting stigmas two to six ; 
or style two to flve-cleft. Ovary and trult one- 
celled, six seeded, on three little points on the wall. 

IS. PINK FAMILY.— One pistil, compound in one or 
more of its parts. Styles or close-sitting stigmas 
two to six. Stj-les or stigmas generally separate, 
two to five. Several seeds in the centre of the 
pod. Opposite leaves. Herbs. Stamen^ not more 
than twice the number of petals or sepals, and 
often fewer on the receptacle or the calyx. 

99. SAXIFRAGE .— Calyx free from ovary. Pistil one, 
compound in some of its parts. Styles or close- 
sitting stigmas two to six, or style two to five- 
cleft. Several seeds. Seeds on the walls or the 
bottom of the pod. Stamens many. Herbs. 

90. PASSION FLOWER FAMILY. -Calyx free from 
ovary. Petals five, with a crown or ring of a 
double or triple fringe inserted on the base of the 
calyx. PlstU one, compound in some one of its 
parts. Styles or close-sitting stigmas two to six, 
or two to five-cleft. 

Many seeds along the walls of a long-stalked 
berry. Three or foui rows. Stamens five, fila- 



ments partly joined and making along sheath on 
the slender stalk of the ovary. 

81. HOLLY FAMILY.— Calyx free fr>om the ovary. Pis. 
til one, compound in some of its parts. Ovary 
with two to five cells. Fi-uit a berry-like drupe. 
Stigmas and stamens close-sitting four to six. 
Trees or shrubs with alternate leaves and small 
regular axillary fiowers. 

85. BLADDEBNUT FAMILY.— Calyx free from the ovary. 

Pistil one, compound in some of its parts. Styles 
three. Leaves opposite and compound, pinnate 
or with three leafiets, having stipules and little 
stipules (stipels). Ovary with two to five or more 
cells. Stamens five and alternate with the five 
petals. 

88. MAPLE FAMILY.— Calyx free from the ovary. Ovary 
with two or five or more cells. Styles or long 
stigmas. Two stigmas. Two styles. Fruit two- 
winged. Pistil one, compound in some parts. 

84. FLAXFAMILY.— Calyx free from the ovary. Sepals 
five, overlapping In bud. Pistil one, compound in 
some one of its parts. Ovary with two to five or 
more cells. 

Herbs with a tough fibrous inner bark and sim. 
pie leaves. 

Styles or divisions of the style, five. Stamens 
five. Pod partly or completely ten-celled, and 
splitting when ripe hnto ten pieces with one seed 
on each part. Seeds oily. 

86. WOOD SOBBBL FAMILY. — Calyx free from the 
ovary. Pistil one, compound in some one of its 
parts. Small herbs with sour juice. 

Ovary with two to five or more cells. Stamens 
ten. Five-celled pod. Compound leaves; three 
leaflets. 

86. OBBANIUM FAMILY.-Calyx f^e from the ovary. 
Pistil one, compound in some one of its parts. 

Ovary with two to five or more cells. Styles 
five, or in five divisions. Stamens ten or fewer 
with anthers. Styles united with a long beak, then 
those styles split and branch off in horns when the 
pods are ripe. 

Five, small, one-seeded pods. Herbs or small 
shrubs with scented leaves, having stipules, the 
lower ones opposite. Sepals five overlapping. 
Petals five. 
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A BLACKBOARD EXERCISE. 




AN EXOGEN. 

POLYPBTAIiOUS DIVISION. 
Stamens ten or less. 
Corolla Begrular. 
Stamens distinct. 



DWARF COBNBL OR BUVCUBERRT. 



Calyx clings to the seed- 
cradle. 

Seeds one in each cell. 

A terminal flower. 



CORNEL FAMILY. 

Four Petals. 

Four Stamens. 

Four teeth for the calyx. 
One Style. 

Seed-cradle two-celled. 

Entire opposite leaves. 



DWARF CORNEL OR BUNCHBERRY. 

A low herb. 

Four or six leaves near the top of stem. 

Orows in damp woods. 
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ROOT. 


LEAF. 


Kind 

Shape. 

Duration 




Situation 

Arrangement 
on Steal 

Parts 

Kind 

Veining 

Outline 

Margin 

j\.pex 

Base 

Lobes 

Surface 

Duration 

Color 

















STEM. I 


Class 

Kind 

Texture 

Shape 

Height 

Surface 

Direction 

Juice 

Branches 












1 
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FLOWER. 



Organ. 


No. ! Cohesion. 


Adhesion. ' Form, etc. 


Perianth 
Leaves 
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Calyx 
Sepals 
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Corolla 
Petals 
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Stamens 
Filaments 
Anthers 
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Pistil 

Carpels 
Orary CeUs 
Styles 
Stigmas 
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INFLORESCENCE. 


FRUIT. 


Kind 

Qass 

Symmetry 

Regularity 

Perfectness 

Completeness 

Bracts 




Kind 

When Ripe 












SEEDS. 




Number 
Kind 












MOUNTED SPECIMEN. 

(Drawing or Tracing.) 


REMARKS. 
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CLASSinCATION. 


NOTES. 


Order 
Class 
Division 
« Common 
^ 3 Scientific 




Habitat 
Locality 
Date 
Number 





CHARACTERS OF THE ORDER. 



PART III. 



FAMILIES OF ENDOGENS. 



Flower In the crannied wall 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all In my hand. 



Little flower, — but if I could understand, 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 



The members of a flower family, like those of a human family, have eertaiu family 
semblances, either in looks, or in manners, or in disposition. 

ARUM FAMILY. 

There are six members to this family, and 
they are all rather thickset, fleshy people, 
rather sharp and acrid in their tastes. 

They have some very disagreeable traits, 
which make them not vei-y much of favorites 
in polite society. For instance there is the 

SKUNK CABBAGE.— Which starts up in the 
early spring as a very pretty little purple 
spadix : but by and by as it grows older, it 
grows rather unpleasant. It spreads out 
some great coarse leaves, and has such an 
odor ! Just like a skunk. 

INDIAN TURNIP— Or, to call it by the far 
prettier name which you children give It, 
" Jack-in-the-Pulpit," has a spadix and such 
an odd little hood which it pulls over its 
head. The spadix looks for all the world as 
if it had fallen Into the flower, head flrst. 
There are the blossoms down in the lx)ttom 
of the cup, and the other flowerless end i 
sticking up in full view under the hood. The' 
spadix is what you call Jack ; and he does 
look, indeed, like tlie priest all shaven and | 
shorn." The sheath is his pulpit, and as he , 
preaches in such large places and to such 
scattered audiences, I suppose the part that , 
hangs over his head may act as a sort of 




LO^IDS AND LADIES (Arum tnaculatunt.) 



*' sounding-board,'* such as one sometimes a^phnt: b, spadix; c^pollepi blosfom; stamen blossom; eduction 

sees in very old churches. i qf/ruu, 
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ARROW-ARUM.— Which has naked flowers. The 
spathe covering the whole length of the 
spadlx. Leaves are arrow-shaped, or some- 
times heart-shaped. The spathe is green 
and the flower grows in shallow water. 

CALLA.— If the plant la like the Arrow-Anim 
except that the spathe is white, then we call 
it a CaUa. 



GREEN DRAGON— Has only one leaf on a 
stalk, ten or twelve inches high, and scape 
which bears the flowers is taller than in the 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit. The spadix is not cov- 
ered with the sheath, which rises in a point 
above it. The berries when ripe are deep 
orange and are in an ovate cluster. 




JACK-IK-THE-PULPIT. 



GOLDEN CLUB.— Those four members of this 
family all wore spathes; but here is one 
that leaves his off*, and comes out an uncovered 
spadix, very early in the spring. This spadix 
is at the top of quite a long scape, which 
stands up boldly in the water. The leaves 
are oblong and are on a long stem. 

SWEET FLAG.- The boys all know this, I am 
sure. Such fun to wade into the water for 
it and pull it up by the roots ! It has long 
waving, sword-shaped leaves ; and its roots 
are very strong-tastiug and strong-smelling. 
People sometimes cut the roots in small 
pieces, cook them in sugar and eat them. 
Too much of it, though, will give yon a ter- 
rible burning In the throat and stomach 
which all the water you can drink will not 
seem to help. 



CAT-TAIL FAMILY. 



CAT-TAIL.— This is an old friend of yours, i 
am sure. See, the flowers are in a long spa- 
dix, and the only ones that have stamens are 
the ones up close to the top, while the only 
ones that have any pistils are those below. 
It has a long, long stalk which is covered, as 
any cat-tail should be, of course, with fur. 



BUR-REED. — These grow in marshy places, as 
the cat-tails do. They are not true cat- tails 
though, for they have no fur on them. They 
have their flowers in heads, one head of 
which you will And has all the pistils in its 
flowers, while another has all the stamens. 
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CALLA. 



SWEET FLAO. 

7, root and stem; 2, spadix; 5, flower; 
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PAINTED TRHXIUM. 



TRILLIUM FAMILY. 



You call these sometimes the ' ' Wake 
Robins." Such a regular little plant. Eveiy- 
thing in threes ! A whorl of three bright, 
shining leaves ! The flower leaves a round, 
purple berry. There are different kinds of 
Trillium. There is the one that sits close 
down to the ground ; another that stands up 
tall and erect ; another whose flower is very 
lai*ge; and another found in very damp, 
cold places which has such pink or purplish lines 
at the base of its petals, that it is has been 
called the Painted Trillium." Another 
one still that sits close to the ground, has a | 
little flower on such a slender little stem that | 
it keeps nid- nid-nodding all the time until i 
botanists have come to call it the " Nodding ' 
Trillium." 

INDIAN CUCUMBER. — The flowers are urn- 1 
bellate, that is, you remember, like an in- 1 
verted umbreUa. Sprinjrs up from a white- 
tube-shaped root, which lies horizontally in the 
earth. This root tastes like a cucumber, ; 
hence its name. The leaves are whorl ed and j 
the flowers greenish-yellow, with three sep- 1 
als, three petals, three stigmaw, six stamens, i 
The stigmas are close-sitting, long and 
thread-shaped. The Trillium has many seeds 
in its fruit; this has only a few. 

SESSILE-FLOWERED TRILLIUM. — The 

flowers and the ovate leaves are both sessile. 
The petals are rather erect, and are of a 
dark, purple or greenish color. 



RECURVED TRILLIUM.— The leaves narrow 
at the base into a footstalk. The sepals turn 
down, and the petals narrow at both ends. 

The flowers are like those of the sessUe-flow- 
ered Trillium. 

NODDING TRILLIUM.- The leaves are nearly 
sessile and rather broadly-ovate. The flow- 
ers are small and on a flower-stalk curved 
down under the leaves. The petals are o]> 
long-ovate. They are pointed, recurved and 
wavy. 

ERECT TRILLIUM or BIRTHROOT. — The 

leaves are sessile, and rounded with a very 
abrupt point. The flowers are on a nearly 
upright stalk. The petals are ovate shape, 
acutish, spreading, and of a dull purple 
color, but sometimes greenish-white. 

GREAT-FLOWERED TRILLIUM. — Leaves 
and flower-stalk nearly the same as those of 
the Erect Trillium. The petals are obovate, 
erect at the base, then gradually spreading 
much longer and broader than the sepals. 
They are white, turning rose-color when 
old. 

PAINTED TRILLIUM. — The leaves have a 
footstalk. They are pale-green, ovate and 
taper-pointed. The flowers grow on an up- 
right flower-stalk. The petals are lance-ovate, 
and pointed. They are widely hpreading, 
longer than the sepals, wavy, white, and 
adorned with delicate, pink-purple stripes at 
the base. They are found in cold, damp 
woods. 
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WATER PLANTAIN FAMILY. 




The plants of this family are marshy plants. 
The blossoms have a distinct calyx of three 
greenish sepals. The corolla, three-parted, 
has many stamens on the receptacle. The 
pistils arranged in a ring or in a head, make 



the akene of the fruit. The flowers are on 
scapes. The leaves are long, heart-shaped, 
lance- shaped or arrow-shaped, and some of 
them have cross veinlets. 
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The most common membei*s of this family 
are : 

WATER-PLANTAIN. — A marshy plant with 
white flowers witli six stamens in a panicle, 
and fifteen to twenty pistils in a ring. 

ARROW-HEAD. — These flowers are in a loose 
spike or in a raceme. The stamens are on one 
flower, and the pistils on another. The pistils 
are arranged in a head with little winged 
akenes. Leaves arc usually arrow-shaped. 



SPIDERWORT FAMILY. 

The plants of this family are tender herbs, 
with alternate pamliel-veined leaves, which 
are wrapped around the stem at the base. 
The flowera are perfect and have three green- 
ish sepals and three petals on a receptacle. 
They have one pistil with one long style and 
one stigma. The pods are small, three-celled 
or two-celled, with few seeds. 

The flowers open in tlie morning for only 
one day, and then the delicate purplish petals 
melt away. 

Thei-e are two members of this family 
found wild, but the one you will be most 
likely to know about is the Spiderwort of the 
garden. 

SPIDERWORT. — Regular flowers with three 
petals and six stamens. Leaves long, slender, 
and close-sitting on the stem. Little spidery 
hairs growing on the fllaments. 

Perhaps you know this little plant by its 
common name •* Wandering Jew.*' 

DAY-FLO WER.— Irregular flowers. Two of the 
petals are kidney-shaped, and have long claws 
and the other petal quite small. 

The stamens, too, are not alike. Only three 
of them having good anthers. The lower 
leaves have foot-stalks ; but the upper leaves 
are close-sitting and somewhat heart-shaped. 



PICKEREL WEED FAMILY. 

This has two or three brothers in the flower 
kingdom, but they show themselves so rarely 
we will speak only of this one. This is 
common, indeed, in the shallow water about 
the edges of ponds. It stands up, a pretty. 



pui-ple spike — so pretty that you will often 
be tempted to reach out from your boat to 
pick them. But they will always disappoint 
you. They will always be a little '^gone 
by." Their petals look as if evei-y other 
one had been scorched. This is because 
the three lower of the six petals which each 
flower has last only one day, then curl up and 
wither. 

COMMON PICKEREL WEED.— Leaves ovate, 
oblong, generally more or less heart-shaped 
at the base. Perianth blue, of six divisions. 
Style one; stigma three-lobed. Flowers all 
summer. 




PICKEBEL WEED. 
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GREEN BRIER, OR SMILAX FAMILY. 

8MILAX.— A lone bachelor is this plant — 
living all alone — with never a chick 
nor a child" neither *• kith nor kin." 

He is always climbing, and has little 
tendrils on each side of the foot-stalks. 
The leaves are veiny, almost like the 
Exogens; alternate, and sometimes 
" evergreen." 

Flowers are in umbels, some of them 
having all the stamens, others all the 
pistils. 

Fruit a berry with two or a very few 
seeds. 

COMMON QREEN-BRIBR or CAT-BRIER.— 
The leaves are thickish; are round-ovate or 
slightly heart-shaped, aud have from five to 
seven ribs, and are green on both sides. 

The branchlets are often square with short 
prickles. The peduncles or flower-stalks of the 
umbel are not longer than the petiole or foot- 
stalk of the leaf. 
They are found In moist thickets. 

GLAUCOUS QREBN-BRIBR — The leaves are 
ovate and glaucous beneath, that is, there is a 
fine white powdery matter on the underside that 
rube off. The i>eduncles are longer than the 
petiole. The branchlets are often square, and 
prick e9 short like the Cat-brier. 

BRISTLY QREBN-BRIBR— These leaves are 
ovate and heart-shaped. They are large and 
thin, and green on both sides. 

The stem below is covered with long and weak 
blackish, bristly prickles. The peduncles are | 
much longer than the petioles. Tney are found I 
in thickets. 

LAUREL-LEAVED GREEN-BRIER. — They 
are not prickly. The leaves are lance-oblong, 
between lanceolate and oblong, or lance-linear, 
between lance-shaped and linear. They are 
thick and evergreen, and have from three to five 
ribs. 

The peduncles (flower-stalks) of the umbel 
are very short. 
They are found in sandy soil. 

CARRION-FLOWER GREEN-BRIER. —The 
leaved are thin, pale, and mostly heart-shaped, 
with seven to nine ribs. Sometimes they are 
rather downy beneath. They have long petioles. 
The peduncles are from three to eignt inches 
long. They are longer than the leaves. 

The flowers are of the odor of carrion. 

They are found In meadows and on river- 
banks. 



COLCHICUM FAMILY. 

COLCHICUM.— The flowers and leaves both 
rise from an under-ground bulb. A long 
tube-shaped cover, bearing six simple, 
petal-like lobes. Poison. 




COLCHICUM. 



COLCHICUM (Cd/c^icum.)— The flowers and 
leaves rise from a solid bulb or cormb under- 
ffround. The perianth, or leaves of the blossom, 
forms a long tube, and bears six similar petal- 
like lobes. 

MELANTHIUM {Meldnthium,) — The flowers 
have a perianth (blos^tom-leaves) of six separate 
leaves, and these leaves (perianth) remain, or 
perish, and wither without falling. The plant 
is acrid-poisonous. 

The flowers are polygamous — that is, some 
have only stamens and some only pistils, while 
others are perfect flowers. They are in panicles, 
that is, they form a compound, branching 
flower-cluster, and end in a simple leafy stem. 

WHITE HELLEBORE {Verhtrum.) — The divi- 
sions of the perianth have no claws. They are 
of a greenish color. The leaves are oval or ob- 
long. They are partly clasped and are plaited. 
The flowers have a blossom-leaf of six separate 
leaves. 

BELL WORT {UvulMa,) — The perianth falls off 
after flowering. The plants are not poisonous. 
The stems are generally forking. The leaves 
are sessile or clasping. They are ovate or lance- 
oblong. The flowers are perfect They are 
generally single and nodding. The divisions of 
the perianth are long and narrow. 

The perianth is larce, lllly-like and yellowish. 
The fruit is a pod and has few seeds. 

The styles unite at the bottom into one. The 
flower-stalk is not twisted or jointed. The 
flowers have a perianth (blossom-leaves) of six 
separate leaves. 

TWIST STALK {St reptopua. ) ^ The styles unite 
into one almost to the top. 

The perianth is of a whitish or rose-color and 
its divisions are recurved. 
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The fruit is a red berry with many seeds. 

The flower-stalks are single in the axil of the 
leaves, and have a joint or abmpt bend or twist 
In the middle. 

The flowers are like those of the other kinds 
with blossom-leaves of six separate leaves. 

LARQE-FLOWERBD BELL WORT. — The 
leaves are oblong, and claspinff-foUate, that is 
the stem appears to run throngn the lower part 
of the leaf. The perianth is a pale, greenish- 
yellow and one and a half inches long. All the 
species flower in the spring, and are found in 
rich woods. 

PERFOLIATE BELL WORT.— This is like the 
Large Flowered Bellwort but the flower is 
smaller and yellow. The anthers are more 
pointed. 

8BSSILB-LEAVBD BELLWORT.— This is 
smaller than the rest. The leaves are sessile, 
and do not encompass the stem. 
The flower is cream-color. • 




J 

SB88ILK-LEAVED BBLLWORT. 



LILY FAMILY. 

Such a large family as this is ! No less 
than sixteen of them living about in our 



gardens, and fields. Some of them are so beau- 
tiful and grand fit for the queen," as people 
sometimes say when they wish to express 
great admiration for an object. Others, again 
are so homely and commonplace that no one 
but Bridget herself would care to have them 
around every day. 

All the members of this family have par- 
allel veins, perfect, regular flowers, the cover- 
ing in six parts, all colored alike, and inserted 
free from the ovary. The fruit is a pod or a 
berry. 




BRANCH OF ASPARAGUS. 



ASPARAGUS.— Well, who would have thought 
of Asparagus as a lily. Herbs from foot-stalks, 
no bulbs. Stems very branching. And the 
leaves very fine threads. Perhaps you have often 
broken off a big bough of it, and have carried it, 
into the house, with its pretty red berries to 
decorate with. It does not wither and droop, 
but turns yellow and dry when kept in the 
house. Country children think it makes 
a beautiful dry boquet. When it makes its first 
appearance above tbe ground, it is cut, fastened 
into bundles, and sold at the market. 

SOLOMON'S SEAL.— With nodding, greenish 
flowers, tube-shaped covering; stamens above 
the middle on very short filaments. The root- 
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stalk, as you have heard before, is marked 
with flat, round scars, showing Just how many 
little sprouts have been sent up from it. These 
little scars were thought to look like seals ; so 



the plant was called the Solomon's Seal. Flow- 
ers axillary. Tubular perianth, slx-lobed. 
Simple stems, leafy and above ground, oblong 
In shape. Fruit, a few-seeded berry. 





SOLOMON'S SEAL. 



FALSE SOLOMON'S SEAL. 



SMILACINA (FALSE SOLOMON'S SEAL.) 



Fruit, a few-seeded berry. Small flowers : 
Stems simple, above ground, leafy. Flowers 
in a terminal raceme, white; a six-parted 
perianth ; one kind is four-parted and has 
narrow, spreading divisions ; the stamens on 
its base. Slender filaments. 

RACEMED SMILACINA. — These have fine 
down and grow from two to three feet high. 
They have many leaves which are lance-oblong 
and taper abruptly at both ends. They are 
fringed with hairs along the margin which Is 
called dilate. The flowers are many and grow 
In compound racemes. They are found in moist 
grounds. 

STAR-FLOWERED SMILACINA. —These are 
nearly smooth and grow from one to two feet 
high. The leaves are many. They are lance- 
oblong and clasp tightly and are pale beneath. 



The flowers are few and form a simple ra- 
ceme. They are found In moist thickets. 

THREE-LEAVED SMILACINA. —These are 
smooth and grow from three to six Inches high. 
The leaves are commonly three. They are ob- 
long and taper Into a sheathing base, that Is, 
they wrap around the stem like a sheath. The 
flowers are several and form a slender simple 
raceme. They are found In bogs. 

TWO-LEAVED SMILACINA.— These grow 
from three to Ave Inches high and are nearly 
smooth. They have two heart-shaped leaves, 
generally with the lower one petloled. The 
flowers grow In a simple short raceme. The 
perianth Is four-parted and reflexed (turned 
backward or downward). They have four 
stamens. They are found In spring In moist 
woods. 
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THE CHILD AND THE LILY. 

Innocent child and snow-white flower ! 
Well are ye paired in your opening hour, 
Thus should the pure and lovely meet, 
Stainless with stainless, and sweet with sweet. 

White as those leaves just blown apart, 
Are the folds of thy own young heart ; 
Guilty passion and cankering care 
Never have left their traces there. 

Artless one I though thou gazest now 
0*er the white blossoms with eaniest brow, 
Soon will it tire thy childish eye, 
Fair as it is, thou wilt throw it by. 

Throw it aside in thy weary hour. 

Throw to the ground the fair white flower ; 

Yet, as thy tender years depart. 

Keep that white and innocent heart. 

— Brtavt. 



LILT OP THE VALLET. 

2, plant; 2, aection offimcer; 3, fruit ; 
4 and 6, sections. 



ULY OF THE VALLEY. — Everybody loves 
the sweet-smeUing little beU-like flower. Its 
stems are leafless above the ground, for the 
big broad leaves all spring, with the flower 
stem, from beneath the ground. Fruit a few- 



seeded berry. Small flowers, simple stems; 
flowers in a small, slender white raceme. A 
six-lobed, bell-shaped perianth. Smooi;b 
leaves. 



LEGEND OF THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 



Leonard, a brave knight, was once wander- 
ing in the dark forests, when suddenly he was 
attacked by a terrible fire-drake. For three 
whole days he fought with liis fierce enemy, 
and, brave knight tliat he was, canie off at 



length victorious. He was terribly wounded, 
though, and as he gi'oped his way homeward, 
everywhere his blood stained the earth, lilies 
of the valley sprang up. 
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ONION. 

The onion, a lily, too ! Yes, witli flowers 
in an umbel, coming out from a little scaly 
bract. Garlic, Leeks and Onions ! All be- 
belonging to the Lily family. Well, the best 
of folks will sometimes have strange " rela- 
tions." 

Flowers in an umbel, with a scaly bract. 
Perianth wheel-shaped, or perhaps erect or 
bell-shaped. Flowers on a nearly naked 
stem, rising from a coated bulb. Round 
black seeds — not many in number. Fruit, a 
three-celled pod. 

GARDEN ONION.— The scape Is naked, much 
longer than the leaves. It is hollow and swol- 
len In the middle. The flowers are whitish. 
The umbel often bears small bulbs called top- 
onions. The large bulb is turnip-shaped. 

CHIVES ONION.— The scape is naked, and 
about as long as the slender leaves, and they 
all grow in tufts from a small bulb. 
The flowers are crowded and a purplish color. 

FIELD QARUC— The leaves are thread-shaped , 
slender and round, but channelled on the up- 
per side and hollow. The bulbs are small. 
The flowers form an umbel with a green-purple 
erect perianth or else only bulblets. 

TRUE OR ENGLISH GARLIC— The bulbs 
are clustered and compound, The leaves arc 
lance-linear and nearly flat. The umbel bears 
pale, purple flowers with an erect perianth or 
else bulblets. 

GARDEN LEEK.— This has one bulb. The 
leaves are linear, oblong and acute. They are 
somewhat folded or keeled, having a ridge on 
the under side. The flowers are crowded in 
the umbel. They have an erect perianth of a 
violet-purple. 

WILD-LEEK.— The bulbs are clustered, narrow, 
oblong and pointed. The leaves are lance- 
oblong, blunt, flat and die off in midsummer 
Then the naked scape appears with its loose 
umbel of white flowers. The pod is three- 
lobed. It is found in rich woods. 



DAY-LILY. 

Flowers open only for one day. No bulb, 
fibrous roots. Stem leafy towards the bot- 
tom. A few blossoms at the top. Stamens 



all bent to one side. Long perianth, more or 
less inserted into a tube or cup. Fruit a three- 
celled pod. Leaves long and slender. Sta- 
mens on the narrow tube of the perianth. 
Seeds black. 

There is the common yellow day-lily ; the 
white, called Japonica ; and also a bluish, 
bell-shaped kind, the leaves of which are more 
or less heart-shaped. 




DAT-LILY. 



COMMON DAY-LILY.— The flower is a dull, 
oranjaie-yellow. The inner divisions are many 
and blunt. Found in gardens. 

YELLOW DAY-LILY.— The flower is a light 
yellow. The inner divisions of the perianth 
arc acute. Found in gardens. 

WHITE DAY-LILY.— The flower is white and 
funnel-shaped. Tlie leaves are more or less 
heart-shaped. It is also found in gardens. 

BLUE DAY-LILY— The flower is blue or blu- 
ish, and the upper part is more bell-shaped 
than in the White Day-Lily. The leaves are 
scarcely heart-shaped. Is found in gardens. 



TWO LITTLE ROSES. 

One merry summer day 
Two roses -were at play ; 
All at once they took a notion 
They would like to run away I 

Queer little roses ; 

Funny little roses; 
To want to run away ! 

They stole along my fence ; 
They clambered up my wall ; 
They climbed into my window 
To make a morning call I 

Queer little roses ; 

Funny little roses, 
To make a morning call ! 

— iDLiA p. Ballard. 
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LILY. 

LILY — Bell or funnel-shaped. Six separate 
petal-like divisions. Flat, pale seeds. 
Simple, unbranehing herbs, coming up 
from a bulb. 

Anthers fixed in the middle, like the 
top of a X" Stems leafy their whole 
distance. 




SUPERB OR TURK'S-CAP LILY.. The stem 

is from four to seven feet high with only the 
lower leaves in whorlo. The flowers are many. 
They are bright orange or reddish with strons 
brown-parple spots inside. They are recurved 
and lareer than the Wild Yellow Lily, but very 
much like it. 
It is foimd in rich low grounds. 



ar- 



quite large, 
" h-yellow or 



CLINTONIA.-The flowers are 

ranged iii an umbel, and are greenish-ve 
greenish-white. The leaves are fringed on their 
edges like little eye-lashes. 



' SQUILL.— Flowers in a raceme, blue or purple, 
I thread-like style. 

Wheel-shaped perianth, erect, or bell-shaped, 

in six parts. Flowers on a scape. A few round, 

black seeds. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM.— Fruit a little three- 
celled pod, which splits up into three little 
valves when ripe. Perianth, or covering, wheel- 
shaped, and sometimes erect and bell-shaped. 

Flowers in a corymb, on a nearly leafless stem, 
rising from a coated bulb. Small, round black 
seeds. 

The very early artists used to be very fond of 
painting the Christ-flower in their pictures. 



WHITE LILY.- The leaves are lance-shaped and 
scattered along the stem. I 
The flowers are erect. The perianth is bell- 1 
shaped, white and smooth inside. | 

BULB-BEARING LILY— The leaves are lance- 1 
shaped, scattered aluug the tall stem, and pro- ; 
duce bulblets in their axils. 

The flowers are several and erect. 

The perianth is open-bell-shaped. It is orange- i 
yellow and rough inside. 

WILD ORANGE LILY— The stem is from one 
to three feet hi^li. It has lance-linear shaped 
leaves scattered along it or they are sometimes 
whorled, that is, three or four or more leaves 
growing on the same joint around the stem. 
The flowers are from one to three, erect. They 
are open-bell-shaped and of a reddish-orange 
color. The six lance-shaped divisions are nar- 
rowed at the base into a claw and have purplish 
spots inside. 
They are common in light or sandy soil. 

WILD YELLOW LILY.— The stem is from two 
to four ftiet high, w liich bears distant whorls of 
lance-shaped leaves and a few nodding flowers 
on slender flower- stalks. The perianth is yellow 
or orange with brown spots inside. It is bell- 
shaped, with the divisions spreading or recurved j 
(curved outward or downward) to the middle. 

They are found in moist meadows and along 
streams. 




Br LB OF THE HVACTXTH. 

HYACINTH.— Funnel-shaped or bell-shaped. Six 
stamens. Flowers in racemes. Narrow leaves, 
springing from a coated bulb. Fruit a three- 
celled pod, splitting into three parts when ripe. 
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YUCCA. — Woody-stemmed. Palm-like, or not 
rising above the ground. 

Grows from roots, not bulbs. Its leaves are 
evergreen. Little -white tulip- shaped flowers, 
arranged in a panicle at the end. 



THE TULIP. 

Behold the gay tulip — here pause and admire 
How stately it rears its proud head ! 

Deck'd out in the richest of nature's attire. 
The queen of the whole flower-bed. 

What delicate tints on its white robe appear ! 

Vermillou is mingled with blue ; 
The ruby and emerald harmonize here, 

Amid streaks of a yellowish hue. 

To the genial sunshine its l>osom it spreads, 

And wantonly sports in the gale. 
Then folds itself up when the eventide sheds 

Its gloom o'er the thickening vale. 

But soon, gaudy tulip, thy beauty must fade. 
Short, short is thy season of pride ; 

It was thus with the crocuses down in the shade, 
They flourished, tden sickened, then died. 
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CROWN IMFEUIAL. 



CROWN IMPERIAL.— O, sach a proud-looking 
lily! It has its funnel or bell-6baped covering, 
its tall, unbranchlng stem, its scaly bulb, its 
swinging anthers. And unlike the Day-Lily it 
has little honey-bearing spots at the base of each 
division of its perianth or covering. These little 
honey-bearing spots look like little shining 
pearls. 

TULIP. — Bell-shaped. Long leafless stem, the 
leaves ail starting out from the ground as in the 
Lily of the Valley. Anthers erect on the fila- 
ment. There is hardly any style, and three stig- 
mas close to the long three-sided ovary. 

The tulip is a Persian flower, and receives its 
name from thoulyban, the Persian for turban. 



SAID TULIP, "THAT IS SO." 

One Christmas time some roots and bulbs, 

That lived far under ground. 
Began to talk so softly that 

Above was heard no sound. 
Said Hyacinth, It seems a shame 

That we should have no share 
In all the fun that's going on ; 

It really is not fair. 
We hear the merry, jingling bells, 

As sleighs fly o'er the snow, 
But cannot see a single thing." 

Said Tulip, "That is so." 

Said Crocus, " I would like my dress 

Of shining gold to don." 
Said Scilla, ^' O, I wish I could 



My bright blue gown put on." 
" And much I long to join the dance. 

For none can rival mc. 
In grace, the wind has oft declared," 

Slid fair Anemone. 
" And would," Narcissus said, " I might 

My silver trumpet blow ; 
'Twould glad, I'm sure, the Christmas green," 

SaidTuUp, "That is so." 

Then spoke the Snowdrop, " Cease to wish, 

For wishes are in vain ; 
Here must we stay until we* re called 

Above the ground again. 
The blessing of a perfect rest 

At Christmas time, is ours. 
That we may gather strength to deck 

The earth, in spring, with flowers. 
So, sleep again, my sisters, dear. 

Till it is time to grow. 
And all your dreams shall pleasant be." 

Said Tulip, "That is so.^' 

— Madgb Elliots 



DOGTOOTH VIOLET.— Another bell-shaped 
flower, the parts of its covering spread- 
ing out broadly. It has a very long style, 
a round ovary, and its leaves are spotted. 
The yellow, most common kind, is some- 
times called Adder's Tongue, because its 
leaves are said to be like an adder's 
tongue. Leaves oblong, or lance-shaped. 




DOOTOOTH VIOLET. 



YELLOW DOGTOOTH, OR ADDER'S- 
TONGUE.. — The leaves are oblone-lance- 
shaped, pale, dotted and much blotched. The 
flower is a pale yellow. The style is clul>-shaped 
and stout. The stigmas unite. They flower in 
early spring and are found in moist ground. 
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WHITE DOGTOOTH VIOLET.— The flower Is 
while or blud^h. The style ia leaS thick than in 
the Yellow Dogtooth. 
They are rather common. 

EUROPEAN DOGTOOTH VIOLET. — The 
leaves are ovate or ublong and a very little 
spotted. 

The flowers are purple or rose-color. The style 
is thread-shaped and not thickened upwards. 
The stijinmas are separate. 

This kind U not common. 



LITTLE WHITE LILY. 

Little white Lily sat by a stone, 
Drooping and waiting till the sun shone. 
Little white Lily sunshine has fed, 
Little white Lily is lifting her head. 
Little white Lily drooppth with pain, 
Waiting and waiting fur the wet rain; 
Little white Lily holdeth her cup, 
Rain is fast falliug, and filling it up. 
Little white Lily smells very sweet; 
On her head sunshine ; rain at her feet 
Thanks to the sunshine, thanks to the rain, 
Little white Lily is happy again. 

— Geo. McDonald. 



IRIS FAMILY. 

These roots have perennial roots with root- 
stalks, bulbs or conns. The anthei*s turn 
out. The flowers are showy and usually opeu 
but for a day. 




CAPSULE OF THE IRIS. 



IRIS. — A six-cleft perianth, three spreading and 
curving downward) the other three smaller, 
erect, and of different ^hape. These have thick 
creeping foot-stalks. Stigmas look like little 
petals, one before each stamen. 




PETALS AMD SEPALS OF THE IBIS. 




ROOT OF THE IRIS. 
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COMMON IRIS. — Has several flowers on one 
stem, light blue or purple, The stem Is quite ■ 
a little taller than the sword-shaped leaves. 




IKIS. 



DWARF GARDEN IRIS.— Have their flowers 
(juite close to the jrround, the stalk being very 
short. They flower very early in the spring. 
Three outer divisions recurved. 

CRESTED DWARF IRIS.-Very low — having 
hardly any stems at all. The leaves, too, are 
short and the flowers a paler l)lue than the other 
varieties. Outer three divisions have a beard- 
less crest. Rootstalks spreading on the 
gro>:nd. 



BLUE FLAG. — Found only in wet places. They 
come early in the spring, their stems are stout, 
bearing upon them several purple, blue, or dif- 
ferently colored flowers, crestless and beardless, 
the inner divisions of which are much smaller 
than the outer. Sword-shaped leaves. One 
kind called the Slender Blue Flag," Is very 
like the common Blue Flag except that in every 
respect it is more delicate in .structure, size and 
color. 



LEGEND OF THE IRIS. 

The flowers one day assembled to celebrate 
a festival of the Rain- bow. All came clothed 
in their wondrous beauty. But amidst them 
all the beautiful blue Iris shone the lovliest. 
No other one wore her rare jewels so grace- 
fully. Her robe was deep blue like the twi- 
light sky. And it was as softly shaded as 
tlie cloudlets. 

Who was this fair stranger? No one knew. 
*Twas strange, but no one could name this 
fair flower, so bright, so blue. 

At last some sister flower cned, " See, see 
the rain-bow coloi-s of her beautiful robe," 
Just then the rain began to fall, the rain-bow 
came out in all his glory, and sure enough, 
there were the rain-bow colors shining in the 
rain. " Iris ! Iris I The rain-bow messenger ! *' 
cried the sister-flowers. Let us call her 
Iris." 



CALLING THEM UP. 

" Shall I go and call them up, — 
Snowdrop, daisy, buttercup ? " 

Lipsed the rain; they've had a pleasant 
winter's nap." 
Lightly to their doors it crept. 
Listened while they soundly slept ; 

Gently woke them with its rap-a-tap-a-tap ! 

Quickly woke them with its rap-a-tap-a-tap? 

Soon their windows opened wide, — 
Everything astir inside ; 
Shining heads came peeping out, in frill and 
cap ; 

" It was kind of you, dear rain," 
Laughed they all to come again ; 

We were waiting for your rap-a-tap-a-tap? 

Only waiting for your rap-a-tap-a-tap ! " 

— George Cooper. 
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CROCUS.— Perianth rises iNith a slender tube 
from a corm or bulb. The four parts are equal, 
erect, and spread very little, looking on the 
whole like a rather closed flower. There are 
three thick stamens somewhat fringe-toothed. 
These brave little flowers come very early in 
the spring, sometimes even before the snow 
has gone. 




CROCUS {Crocus sativuB). 
a,plant; b, stigma; c.part of a leaf. 



BLUE-EYED GRASS.— Opens its little bright 
blue eye only for one day. It looks like a little 
blue star which must have fallen from the 
sky, and alighted on the very tip of a blade of 
grass. Since it is seen there but for one day, 
perhaps when night comes it goes back to its 
shining sister-stars. Filaments arranged in a 
tube, which sheaths itself about the style. 
Spread-shaped stigmas. Perianth six-parted, 
spreading widely. Small blue flowers. Sim- 
ple stigmas. Stems are scapes, flat, sometimes 
two- winged. Narrow grass-like leaves. 



TIQER FLOWER.— Large, orange-colored flow- 
ers, spotted with crimson or purple. Freckle 
Lilies." Three of the divisions of the cover- 
ing smaller than the other three. Stigmas 
two-cleft. Springs from a bulb. Leaves 
plaited. Filament like that of the Blue-eyed 
Grass. 

BLACK-BERRY LILY. — Separate filaments. 
Flat stigmas. Six-parted coverings. Wheel- 
shaped, yellow "With dark spots. Seeds remain 
after the pods drop off", looking black like a 
black-berry. Parts of the perianth are oblong, 
all alike, yellow, with darker spots. Sword- 
shaped leaves. Stems leafy below. 



DAFFY-DOWN-DILLY. 

Up through the mold 

So clinging and chilly. 
In a mantle of green 

Comes Daffy-down-dilly ; 
In a mantle of green 

Which she hastes to unfold 
Till she stands like a queen 

In a gai-ment of gold. 

She doesn't wait 

For the mild, settled weather, 
She knows that the robins 

And bluebirds together 
And the song-sparrow sweet 

Are beginning to sing, 
And besides," says dear DaflPy, 

Fm part of the spring. '* 

'* And if I should linger 
Too long and be late, 
The hyacinth, too. 

Might think she could wait. 
I must be in my place 

Although it is chilly. 
For the children expect me," 
Says Daffy-down-dilly. 
— Anna M. Pratt i« YoutlCs Companion, 
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GLADIOLUS. 

GLADIOLUS.— Flowers grow on one side only, 
like a one-sided spike. Six-parted , tliree-arcli- 
Ing to make an upper lip, tlie three lower more 
spreading; all colors. Stem rising from a 
corm. 



AMARYLLIS FAMILY. 

These are vei^ like the Lily family in looks 
and in manners. Firet cousins, very likely. 
These plants are acrid and poisonous. The 




AMARYLLIB. 



six-deft perianth clings below with the sur- 
face of the seed-cradle looking as if inserted 
on the summit. Six stamens. A three-celled 
pod. Herbs. Naked stems, long, slender 
leaves. A coated bulb ; showy flowei*s. 



I AMARYLLIS.— This flower has no cup or crown 
on its perianth. The anthers are free and 
I swinging, filaments are curved. Flowers laige, 
' rich, colored — usually red. 




POET'S NABCI88C8. 



I NARCISSUS.— The stamens are included in a 
I cup, and are of ditterent lengths. Very short 
I filaments. A scaly spathe about the flower, 
or Just beneath it. The Jonquil and the DaflTo- 
dil are both varieties of the Narcissus. 

POET'S NARCISSUS.— The scape is flattish, 
tall and mostly one-flowered. The flower Is 
I white, but the crown is yellow, very short and 
flat, and generally margined with crimson or 
pink. They are sweet-scented. The leaves are 
bluntly keeled, that is, they have a sort of 
rounded ridge on the under side. They also 
liave a flue white powdery down on the under 
side. Found in gardens. 

JONQUIL NARCISSUS. — The flowers are 
from one to four on a round and slender scape. 
They are yellow, very fragrant, and the cup 
Is saucer-shaped . The lea ves are terete — that 
is, they are long and round like ordinary 
stems, but are channelled down one side. 

j They are found in gardens. 

! POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS.— There are sev- 
eral flowers, on a flattish scape, or naked flow- 
er-stalk. They are white with a bell-shaped 
cup, and are not fragrant. The leaves are flat 
and have the white powdery matter on the 
under side. They are found in gardens. 
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DAFFODIL NARCISSUS.-Thlshas one flower. 
It is large sulphur-yellovir, with a deep yellow 
cup on a flattened scape or naked flower-stalk. 
It grows one foot high. The leaves are flattish. 



This kind is found in all gardens. It is most 
common with flowers doable, so that their strao- 
ture is obscured. 



NARCISSUS. 



Where bright the river as silver 
Narcissus mourned day after day 

For his long-lost, well-loved twin sii^ter, 
Whom gnm Death had taken away. 

All lonely he sat by the stream side, 

And seeing reflected so fair 
His own face, he thought it the loved one's. 

All smiling in loveliness there. 

And seeing the beauteous reflection, 
He fancied the brisht lips could speak; 

That the rare light shone in her blue eyes; 
That the rose-tint mantled her cheek ; 

Thus silently sorrowing ever, 
He pined in his grief and heart-strife, 

Till the burden of woe overwhelmed him, 
And sapped at the fount of his life. 

Then Echo, the beautiful maiden, 
Wlio loved him with tenderest heart, 

Besouj^ht him to cease from his sorrow. 
And wooed him with delicate art. 

Thus spake she: Narcissus, thou moumest, 
For one who has vanished for aye ; 

Who never can feel thy fond presence; 
Why linger here, day after day, 

•* Forgetful of one who is fonder. 
And whose heart is truly thine own? " 

Her words fell on ears all unheeding — 
On heart cold as heart of a stone. 



Narcissus still gazed on the water, 

Still saw on its silvery tide 
The face of his sister reflected. 

And gazing and sorrowing — died. 

Then Echo, the beautiful maiden. 
Was never more heard to rejoice; 

But pined she away in her sorrow. 
Till nothing remained but her voice. 

And over the grave of Narcissus 

A beautiful flower sprang up. 
With fair, slender leaves, bright and shining. 

And odorous, white waxen cup. 

Its fair blossoms drooped o*er the river. 
Where so long he sat, and became 

Memorial sweet; for all people 
Called the strange, bright plant by his name. 

Now, sometimes, at eve, o*er the river. 
When white vapors rise like a wreath. 

We say: *'SeeI Narcissus return eth 
O'er the Stygian river of Death." 

And sometimes, through gathering shadows. 
We hear a low moan, as of pain. 

And say: *^ Listen! sweet Echo calleth 
Her lover. Narcissus — in vain." 

Yet pluck we the beautiful blossoms. 

Whose delicate, odorous breath. 
And white waxen cup tell the story 

Of Narcissus — ** True unto Death.'* 

— Dart Fairthorvb. 



LEGEND OF 

Another story of Narcissus is this : There 
was once a very beautiful-faced youth — with 
yellow flaxen hair, deep-blue eyes, and such a 
pure pink and white skin ! Indeed, he must 
have been a most wholesome lad to look upon. 
But unfortunately he was most foolishly vain. 
It is said he would spend hours admiring his 
own reflection in a bright polished shield or 
in the clear waters. 

One day as he was out hunting w^ith his 
faithful serving-men, he came upon a very 
calm, clear lake in the heart of the forest. 

At once Narcissus gave up the hunt, and 
sat down upon the bank to admire himself. 



NARCISSUS. 

"Go away, my good men," said he, and 
come back for me at nightfall. I wish to rest 
here by this beautiful lake.'* 

The hunters went away, smiling among 
themselves at the boy's foolishness. 

At night they came back for him, but, 
alas ! he was nowhere to be found. 

They searched the forest, and they peered 
into the lake, but no sign of Narcissus, Just 
then a beautiful flower, pure and white, with 
bright golden hair, sprang up before their 
eyes — on the very spot where Narcissus had 
been left. 

I am Narcissus," said the flower. GrO 
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home and tell my father that for ray foolish 
vanity 1 have been thus punished." 

Of course there was great sorrowing 
throughout the kingdom, but Narcissus 



never came back. And all his people could 
do was to be very careful of the flower and 
treat it with the greatest tenderness and 
respect. 



PANCRATIUM. — A cup-shaped little blossom at 
ihe throat of a funnel-shaped covering. Long 
stamens, (rrowing from the edges of a cup-shaped 
crown. Free-swinging anthers. White showy 
flowers in clusters. 



TUBEROSE. — Flower without cup oi crown on 
Us perianth. Anthers erect on their filaments. 
Flowers iu a spike, white and very fragrant. 

SNOW-FLAKE.— No cups for the flowers. An- 
thers erect. Flowers coming out from a little 
spathe, white and nodding. The three outer 
parts of the perianth ar«; larger than the inner 
three and taller, so seemine as a sort of protec- 
tion for the little ones. The little parts of the 
perianth are often green-tipped. 

SNOW-DROP. — No cup nor crown on the peri- 
anth. Flowers sometimes on an umbel, some- 
times single. 

The single flower comes out from a little one- 
leafed spathe, white and nodding. Three divis- 
ions of the perianth are shorter than the other 
three, and are notched. Long, pointed anthers. 



The Snowdrop, Winter s timid child. 
Awakes to hfe, hedewed with tears. 

And flings around its fragrance mild ; 

And, where no rival flowerets bloom 

Amidst the bare and chilling gloom, 
A beauteous gem appears. 




SNOWDROP. 



STAR GRASS.— Few flowers. These have little 
bracts at the base. The star-shaped covering is 
yellow. The leaves look like blades of grass. 



LEGEND OF TH 

After Adam and Eve had been sent out 
from the garden of P^den there were no flow- 
ers. The falling snow was covering all 
the beautiful green earth. An angel, pitying 
Eve, came down from Heaven to say a kind 
word and give the weeping woman hope and 
comfort. Just as the angel spoke, a snow- 
flake fell upon his hand. 

*'See, Eve," said the angel; this little 
snow-flake shall take a flower form before 
thine eyes. And it shall bud and blossom 



E SNOW-DROP. 

for thee." Then the little snow-flake fell from 
the angel's hand : and as it fell, it turned in- 
deed to a beautiful flower. 

Eve dried her tears, and bowed her head for 
joy. For the angel said to her : 

''Take heart, dear Eve; let this give you 
hope. Let it be to you a sign that by and by 
summer will come again." 

Then the angel >vent away ; but all around 
where he had stood, there sprang up a ring of 
beautiful snow-drops. 
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ORCHID FAMILY. 

The plants are so irregular and so strange- 1 seems to be a law unto himself. The orchids 
shaped, one would hardly know how to de- are, I fanej', the "geniuses "of the flower- 
scribe them. They obey no laws and each 1 world. 





LATD'S SLIPPER. 



ARETHUSA. 



LADY'S SLIPPER. — This is the most common 
orchid you are likely to come across unless you 
\\s\t some hot-house where the gardener cul- 
tivates them for their rarity. 

In this flower, the whole of the part you call 
the slipper, is just one of the petals. Can you ' 
find the other petals? | 

ARETHUSA.— This sweet-smelling Orchid is: 
named Arethusa — from the beautiful nymph ' 



of long ago who was changed by the goddess 
Diana into a fountain. It has an irregular 
six-parted corolla. The lower petal Is bent 
down and is thickly bearded inside. The stem 
is about ten inches high, and has three sharp 
sheaths. The flower grows at the very top of 
the stem, and there are two little bracts at the 
base. A bulbous root. 
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ORCHIDS. TWIST FLOWER {Ladies' Tresses), 



ORCHID FAMILY. 
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THE RUSH, THE SEDGE, AND THE GRASS FAMILIES. 



To these families belong the wood-rashes, 
the bull-nishes, wheat, barley, rye, Indian 
corn, sugar cane, and many other such plants. 
You would hardly care to study them very 
much now, I think, so let us oass on to the 
families of the Exogens 




BRANCHING RACEME OK THE OAT. 

Notice this summer how many kinds of 
grasses there are in the fields. You will be 
surprised at the number you will find, and will 
wonder that you never noticed them before. 
I am afraid we do not give the attention to 
the pretty grasses that we do to the gay flow- 



ers for all their pretty heads nod and wave so 
gi-acefully in the breezes. Isn*t it fortunate 
they aixj so sweet-tempered, and willing to 
nod and bow at each other summer after sum- 
mer with hardly a woi-d of encouragement 
from all the world ? 

I suspect the truth is that both the flowers 
and grasses live in a world all of their own, 
and could get along without us a great deal 
better than we could without them. 




*' And he gave it for his opinion that who- 
ever would make two ears of corn or two 
bhules of ^rass to ^row upon a spot of ground 
where only one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind and do more essential ser- 
vice to his country than the whole race of pol- 
iticians put together." 

— Swift. 
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ENGLISH KYE GRASS. ORCHARD GRASS. MEADOW FESCUE. 




GRASSES. 
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EXOGENS. 



APETALOUS. 



BIRTHWORT FAMILY. 

These are herbs or twining vines. They 
have large flowers and the tube of the three- 
lobed calyx is fastened to the six-seeded 
ovary. 

Leaves are rather kidney or heart-shaped, 
and either have long foot-stalks or grow from 
the root-stock. 

WILD QINQER.— No stems. A pair of leaves 
wiih a little petalless flower, growing close 
down to the ginger-Uisiing root. Short, three- 
lobed calyx. Twelve stamens, united at the 
base with the style. 



Nothing in plant-lore is more interesting than 
the odd names. And when you come to re- 
member that most of them were given years 
and years ago, when people were very simple 
and childlike, you will understand why so many 
of them are names just from some common 
object which in these people's eyes they seemed 
to resemble. So it is you will hear as you go on 
of all sorts of odd names like Cat-tail, Lady's 
Slipper, Dutchman's Pipe, Catkins, Crane's Bill, 
etc. 

BIRTHWORT.— Twining shrubs or low herbs. 
A crooked, tube^haped cal3rx with a three-lobed 
spreading border. Six stamens, outside the 
stigma — all close-sitting. 
Fruit, a six-parted pod with many flat seeds. 




PIPE-VINE.— So called because its long flowers 
are shaped like a Dutch pipe. Pound in the 
AUeghanies. 

It is a tall, woody climber with heart-shaped 
leaves. 



FOUR O'CLOCK FAMILY. 

POUR O'CLOCK.— Its large funnel-shaped calyx 
looks like the corolla of a Morning-Glory. Leaves 
opposite, heart shaped, long-stalked. Doesn't 
open until towards the last part of the afternoon. 
Pive stamens, one style. 




DUTCHMAN'S PIPE. 

9NAKE-ROOT.— So called because the flowers are 
twisted, snake-like in shape. Otherwise like 
Birth ^ort. 



FOUR O'CLOCK. 



AMARANTH FAMILY. 

These herbs are very like those of the 
Goosefoot Family except that the flowers 
have little scale-like, thin bracts. They are 
often highly colored, making showy clusters 
or bunches, which hold their form and color- 
ing and do not wither after blossoming. 
They have a pod with a lid. 

AMARANTH.— Prince's Feather, Love-Ues-bleed- 
ing and Cockscomb are the garden varieties of 
the Amaranth you are most likely to be inter- 
ested in at present. 

These have their flowers in spikes or panicled 
clusters, and the fruit pod opens with a lid. 

GLOBE AMARANTH. — This has its flowers in 
a head. They are tube-shaped, the filaments are 
three-parted, the middle part bearing the anther. 



fairylaI^d of flowers. 
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POKE-WEED FAMILY. 

POKE WEED.— Sepals five, round, hollow, white, 
looking like pet&ls. Ten stamens under the 
ovary. Ovary made up of ten small, one- 
seeded ovaries united into one. Fruit a dark 
crimson ten-seeded berry. A coarse rank-grow- 
ing herb, with a bitter poisonous root, pithy 
stem, alternate leaves, flowers in racemes. 
A common flowering plant, growing in rich, 
low soil. In the fall it presents an abun- 
dance of berries. 




POKEWEED. 



BUCKWHEAT FAMILY. 

These herbs have whole leaves which are 
alternate. Calyx is made up of from four to 
six sepals, sometimes separate, sometimes 
united at the base. 

There are from three to nine stamens, and 
these are inserted on the base of the calyx. 
Ovary one-celled. 

This family may always be known by the 
stipules which form a sheath above each joint. 
The juice is sour or bitter. 



DOCK.— Calyx has six sepals, and the flowers are 
perfect, though some have only pistils, while the 
others have stamens. The leaves are coarse 
and bitter. 




DOCK. 



BUCKWHEAT.— Calyx of five nearly similar se- 
pals. Stamens eight, a triangular akene, shaped 
like a l)eech-nut. Cotyledons very large. Flow- 
ers white and in a corymb. 

RHUBARB. — A sour, juicy plant. Enormous, 
coarse-grained leaves. Calyx has six sepals, 
which are white. Stamens, nine. Styles, three. 



SORREL. — Calyx of six sepals. The three outer 
ones spreading, the inner one folding over the 
triangular akene. Sour-tasting, ear-shaped 
leaves. 



KNOT WEED.— The commonest weed in yards 
and waste places. Smartweed and Water Pep- 
per belong to the Enotweed variety. 

COMMON KNOTWEED, KNOTGRASS, OR 
QOOSEQRASS.— They are small and spread 
on the ground. The leaves are sessile, lance- 
shaped or oblong, and pale. There is a variety 
that has nearly upright stems and oblong or ovu 
leaves* 

They are the commonest weeds in yards and 
waste places. 
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SLENDER KNOT WEED.— They are upright 
and somewhat branched. The leaves are linear 
and acute. They wrap around the stem lilce a 
sheath and are fringed. They grow in dry soil. 

ORIENTAL KNOTWEED OR PRINCE'S 
FEATHER.— They are tall and Ian but one 
year. They grow from four to seven feet tall. 
The leaves are ovate. The spikes are rose- 
colored flowers long and nodding. They have 
seven stamens. The seed-like fruit is flattish. 

WATER KNOTWEED.— The stems float in 
water or root iu mud. The leaves are lance- 
shaped or oblong. The spike is thick and short. 
The flower is rose-red. It has two styles and 
five stamens. 

PENNSYLVANIA KNOTWEED.— The stem 
is upright and grows irom uue lo three feet high. 
The leaves are lance-shaped. The spike is ob- 
long, thick and erect. Its peduncle (or flower- 
stalk) is beset with club-shaped bristles or 
glands. The flowers are rose-colored and have 
eight stamens. It has a flat akene or seed-like 
fruit. 

They are found in moist ground. 

LADY'S THUMB KNOTWEED. — The stems 
are like those of the Pennsylvania knotweed, 
but they have no bristles on the flower-stalk. 
The leaves have a darker spot on the upper 
side. The spike is short and thick and erect. 
The flowers are greenish-purple and have six 
stamens. They grow common in waste land. 

SMARTWEEDOR WATER-PEPPERKNOT- 
WEED.—They are upright and grow from one 
to two feet high. They are very acrid and biting 
to the taste. The leaves are marked with fine 
transparent dots and so are the greenish sepaln. 
The spikes are short, but loose and drooping. 
The seed-like fruit is flattish or bluntly triangu- 
lar. They are found iu moist ground, in yards 
and near dwellings. 

WILD SMARTWEEDKNOT WEED. — They 
grow from a perennial root, upright and from 
one to two feet high. They are very acrid and 
biting like the Water-Pepper and the leaves are 
dotted. The spikes are whitish or flesh -color, 
verv slender and erect. There are eight stamens 
and three styles. The akene or seed-like fruit 
is in a sharp triangular form. 

MILD WATER.PEPPER KNOTWEED.— 

They grow from one to three teet high and 
upright, but often creeping at the bsi»e and 
rooting in water. The leaves are roughish and 
not biting. They are narrowly lance-shaped. 
The spikes are slender, erect, and rose-color. 
The style is threp-cleft at the top. They have 
eight stamens. The seed-like fruit is sharply 
triangular. They grow in shallow water. 



VIRGINIA KNOTWEED. — The stem grows 
f n>m two to four feet high and is angled. The 
leaves are large, ovate or lance-ovate and have 
taper points. The flowers are scattered iu a 
long and naked slender spike. The calyx is 
four-parted and greenish. The stamens are fine. 
The styles are two and are bent down in the 
fruit. 

ARROW-LEAVED KNOTWEED. — The leaves 
are arrow-shaped and are on a short stalk. The 
seed-like fruit is three-angled. 

HALBERD-LEAVED KNOTWEED. — The 
leaves are halberd-shaped and have loni; stalks. 
The seed-like fruit is flattish. They grow in 
low grounds. 

CLIMBING KNOTWEED.— They are smooth 
and climb high over shrubs. The racemes are 
leafy. Three of the calyx-lobes are more or 
less winged in the fruit. They grow in thickets 
in low ground. 

BINDWEED KNOTWEED.— They are low 
and the stems are rouuhish. The racemes are 
corymbed. Three of the calyx- lobes are ridged 
in Uie middle. They grow in waste land. 



LAUREL FAMILY. 

Belongs in hot climates but we have a few 
of its members here in the Sassafms, Spice- 
bush, and Redbay. 

In the Sassafras the flowers are in stalked 
corymbs, and they come with the leaves. 

In the Spicebush the flowers are in sessile 
clusters and they appear before the leaves are 
entire. 

All these have spicy bark and leaves. The 
leaves have tiny spots which can be seen 
readily under the microscope. The stximens 
grow deeper down in the calyx, and the anthei*s 
open by valves, They have a one-seeded 
berry. 

REDBAY. — Perfect flowers, nine stamens, with 
pollen-bearing aiitlu*r>. and throe non-polU-n 
bearing anthers. Found in the Southern States. 

SASSAFRAS.— Greenish-yellow flowers. There 
are nine stamens, three of them with little yel- 
low glands at the base of the filaments. 

The anthers have four odd little valves and 
four-celled. Flowers grow in corymbs and come 
with the leaves. Grows to the size of a tree. 

SPICEBUSH.— Similar flowers, but the anthers 
are twonelled and each has one valve. It is a 
shrub. The flowers grow in close siting clusters 
and they come out even earlier than leaves. 
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NETTLE FAMILY. 

This family has many members, so many 
that they divide themselves into sub-families. 
The Elm and the Haekbeiry set off by them- 
selves ; the Fig, the Mulberry and the Osage- 
Orange by themselves : and the Nettle, the 
False Nettle, the Wood Nettle, and the Clear- 
wood by themselves; and the Hop and the 
Hemp by themselves. 

Some plants have pistillate, others stam- 
inate flowers, some both. Shrub, herb or 
tree. Stipules. Free calyx. One-seeded 
seed cradle. 



ELM. 

ELM.— Trees. Alternate simple leaves; flowers 
sometimes perfect, sometimes not. Two long 
styles or two long stigmas. Two-celled 
ovary, a hanying ovule in each cell. Four to 
nine stamens. Flowers come before the 
leaves. Fruit is a thin key, winged on all 
sides, one seed in the end. 

HACKBERRY. — A one-celled seed cradle; one 
hanging ovule ; stamens five or six. A small, 
berry-&e fruit. Leaves heart-shaped. 



BREAD FRUIT. 

Trees with milky or colored juice. Leaves 
^alternate ; flowers in heads or catkin-like 
spikes. One or two styles. Inner back 
peculiarly tough and fibrous. 

Flowers, some staminate, some pistillate. 
Fruit pulpy when ripe. 

MULBERRY. — Staminate flowers In one kind 
of catkin, pistillate in another. The fruit 
from the fertile flowers eatable; a berry-like 
bunch of fruit. Four stamens. Two styles. 

PAPER MULBERRY. — The fertile flowers in 
a close, round head. Fruit fleshy. Four sta- 
mens. One style. Sterile flowers in spikes. 
Leaves heart-shaped. Rough on one side, 
downy beneath, some of them palmately 
lobed. 



OSAQE-ORANQE. —Fertile flowers also in 
Iieacis; sterile flowers in racemes. Leaves 
oblong, smooth above, entire; little branchlets 
with spines. 



NET^fLE. 

Herbc. Opposite or alternate leaves; 
tough, fibrous bark. Juice colorless. Flowera 
iu spikes, racemes, not in catkins. Stamens 
same number as sepals. One-celled ovaiy. 
One stigma. One style. An akene in fruit. 

NETTLE. — Plant covered with bristles. Oppo- 
site leaves; four sepals. Stigma a little 
feathery tuft. 

WOQD NETTLE. — Bristly. Alternate leaves. 
Five sepals in the sterile flowers ; four or two 
in the fertile flowers. Stigma is awl-shaped. 

FALSE NETTLE.— No "stings." Smooth, 
sometimes hairy. Alternate leaves. Fertile 
flowers have a cup-shaped calyx with a narrow 
mouth, Inside the calyx is the seed-cradle. 
A long, thready stigma. Flowers, clusters in 
spikes. 

CLEARWOOD. — This has no "stings" but is 
very smooth. Opposite leaves. Three or four 
sepals. A tuft-like stigma. 

PELLITORY. — No " stings." Smooth or hairy. 
Stigma a tuft. Flowers in axillary clusters 
with leafy bracts. 



HEMP. 

Herbs. Some flowers with pistils, others 
with stamens. Colorless juice. Tough bark. 
Leaves palmately lobed, that is, hand-shaped. 
Alternate, rough leaves. The sterile flowers 
are in racemes or panicles with five sepals 
and five stamens. The fertile flowei*s are 
crowded, have only one sepal, within which is 
the seed cradle. Two long stigmas. 

HEMP. — Erect herb. Leaves of five or seven 
leaflets. Drooping stamens. Spiked clusters 
of fertile flowers with bract. 

HOP. —Twining herb. Heart-shaped leaves. Fer- 
tile flowers in little scaly catkins with broad, 
thin bracts, making a little cone for the fruit. 
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COMMON HEMF (Cannabis Botiva.) 
I, jtowery branch; 2, lec^fy branch; S.ftower cluster; 4, captuU; 3, btrry. 

NETTLE FAMILY, 
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GOOSEFOOT FAMILY. 



This family has no beauty to boast, that is 
sure. Perhaps, however, it may be very goo<l. 
We are often told, you know, that " handsome 
is that handsome does." 

The flowere are but small and greenish. 
The leaves are alternate, without stipules. 

Many of these, called Pigweeds, grow in 
waste ground, and would, 1 am sure, be of 
very little interest to a young botanist. How- 
ever, here are descriptions of a few of them. 

SAMPHIRE.— They are leafless fleshy herbs with 
perfect flowers in fleshy spikes, that is, a length- 
ened flower-cluster with either very small or do 
peduncle or footstalk. They are found in salt 
marshes. 

BLITE.— They are leafy herbs with broadish leaves. 
They are generally tender leaves and not prickly. 
The calyx is wingless. The flowers are perfect 
and in clusters or spiked heads. The calyx 
becomes a sort of berry, and forms a strawberry- 
like red, pulpy fruit. 

BCET.— It is a leafy herb with broad and generally 
tender leaves and not prickly. The calyx is 
wingless. The flowers are in small sessile 
clusters collected in a spike (long flower-cluster) 



or a panicle (irregularly, branching, compound 
flower-cluster) The calyx is dry and herbaceous. 
The akene (seed-like fruit) is thick and hard, 
and adheres to the calyx below. The leaves 
are smooth. 

GOOSEFOOT.— This is a leafy herb with tender, 
broadish leaves, not prickly. The cal3rx is wing- 
less. 

The seed-like fruit or akene is very thin and 
breaks away from the se«Hi. The leaves are often 
mealy. It Is often called the Pigweed. 

OR ACHE.— This is a leafy herb with broadish, 
tender leaves like to Ooosefoot and Beet 

The flowers are monoecious, that is, two kinds 
borne on the same plant. The fertile ones are 
single in the axil of the leaves. 

SPINACH.— This is also a leafy herb. 

The flowers are dioecious, that is, some have 
all stamens, and others all pistils. They grow 
in spiked clusters, with the calyx over the fruit 
with two or four horns. 

The leaves are arrow-shaped. 

SALTWORT.— The leaves are awl-shaped and 
have prickly tips. The calyx is winged in fruit. 
It is a leaiy plant with many branches. It 
grows on the sea-shore. 



MEZEREUM FAMILY. 

Shrubs with tough, bitter bark. Flowers generally rose-colored, the border four-lobed. 
come before the leaves. Calyx tubular and j ^^^^^ stamens in two sets. Very few filaments. 

highly colored. i LEATHERWOOD.— Calyx tubular, pale, yellow, 

witU no spreading border. Eight stamens with 
DAPHNE. — Wild; a hardy, low shrub; flowers lonz. protruding filaments. 

appear before the leaves. Calyx funnel-shaped, Margin toothed, but not at all clearly. 
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PLANE-TREE FAMILY. those who laugh at it, are not versed in tree 

Only one member ! It is called the Ameri- I ^ sure. If they would take the 
cau riane-tree, or the Sycamore, or the But- ' P^*^^ ^ ^^^^ labels that have been fast- 
tonwood ti'ee. Making up in name, you see, ^^^^^ ^ ^^'^^3^ ^^^y would not laugh at 
for what it lacks in sistei-s and brothera. It 1 Common quite so freely, 
is a well-known tree, growing on the river- I 
banks. The leaves are alternate, palmate, I 
and have sheathing stipules. 



WALNUT FAMILY. 

Has alternate, pinnate leaves. You know 
more about their fruit, I suspect, than you 
know of the trees. There are the Black 
Walnut, the Butternut and the English Wal- 
nut — all old friends to you, no doubt. The 
Shagbai-k, the Mockernut, the Pignut, the 
Bitternut, and the Pecan — all fruits of the 
Hickory trees — belong also to the Walnut 
Family. 

Old legends tell us that Walnut trees could 
never be struck by the angry bolts of Jove — 
that is, the lightning. 



OAK FAMILY. 

If you would press a leaf of every kind of 
tree you see, beginning in the early spring, 
you have no idea how much pleasure you 
would find through the summer in being able 
say, "That is a Beech! That is an Oak! 
That is a Red Maple ! That a White Maple ! " 

To the Oak Family belong the Oak, the 
Chestnut, the Beech, the Hazel, the Horn- 
beam, and the Hop Horn-beam. 

And such a number of kinds of Oak trees ! 
There are the White Oak, the Post Oak, the 
Swamp Oak, ine Lrive Oak, the Willow Oak, 
the Laurel Oak, the Water Oak, the Scrub 
Oak, the Red Oak, the Scarlet Oak — and 
ever so many more. Doesn't it seem a shame 
that with all these trees about us, we know so 
little of them. I wonder if the Boston boys 
half of them know about the trees on Boston 
Common. Some people like to laugh at Bos- 
ton Common just because it is merely one 
level sweep of green, velvety grass. But 




OAK LEAVES. 

The Oak tree was especially revered in 
olden times. One nation had a law severely 
punishing anyone who should dare cut down 
an oak. The great holes in the bark were 
considered by the Germans as the pathwayi* 
for fairies. In all countries it was looked 
upon as the tree of the gods and a great pro- 
tection to have one near one's home. 




CATKIN OF THE OAK. 
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BIRCH FAMILY. 

The family includes the White Birch, the ish legend has a roost unfortunate curse upon 
Paper Birch, the River Birch, the Sweet Birch, it. It was this tree that affoixied the rod with 
and the Alder. which Christ was scourged. For a punish- 

There is a dwarf-bii'ch which in the Swed- ment it was never allowed again to grow tall. 




BRANCH OF ALDSB. 



INSERTION OF LRAVS8 OW ALDEB. 
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SWEET GALE FAMILY. 

Low shrubs. Fragrant foliage. 
Catkins with one little blossom under 
each scale. Ovary forms one little 
nut or berry. 

SWEET FERN.— Little round bur-like 
catkins. Fruit a small, smooth nut. 
Leaves lance-shaped, long and rag- 
ged-edged, like a fern. 




8WEET FEKN. 



SWEET GALE. — A little shrub, 
with little round fruits so crusted 
over with a pitchy or waxy sub- 
stance that they seem like drupes. 
Leaves entire or have serrated 
edges. 

BAYBERRY. — On the sea-coast, 
lance-shaped , sweet-s m e 1 1 1 n g , 
shining leaves, and a Avaxy fruit. 
Another kind found in wet places, 
with wedge-shaped leaves and 
waxy fruit. 
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PINE FAMILY. 




WHITE PINE. 



•* If Mother Nature patches the leaves of trees antl 
vines, 

I'm sure she does her darning with the netdles of 
the pines ; 

They are so long and slender, and somewhere In 

, full view. 
She has her thread of cobweb and thimble made 
of dew." 

Evergieen trees belong to that class of exo- 
genous trees caileil ConifercPy (Pine Family.) 

These embrace trees or shrubs, with reftin- 
ous juice, "with needle of awl-shaped entire 
leaves, and flower having no calyx or corolla, 
with the stamens and pistils, either together 
in one flower, or in separate flowers. 

Fruit vaiying, in some, cones ; in others, 
berries, or nut- like se<'d. 

These may be considered in three general 
divisions : 

1 . Pine family proper. 

2. Cypress family. 

3. Yew family. 



PINE FAMILY PROPER.— Pines, Furs. Spruces, 
Larch or Hackainatacic or Tamarack. 



CYPRESS FAMILY.— Arbor Vitae, White Cedar, 
Bald Cypress, and Juniper. 

YEW FAMILY.— Yew or Ground Hemlock. 
Leaves clustered iu groups, needle-shaped, 
sheathed generally. 

Groups of Twos. — These include the Northern 
Grey Phie, Scrub Pine. Red, or as It Is some- 
thnes called, Norway Pine, and Table Mountain 
Pine. 

Gkoups OF Thkees. — Pitch Pine, (and sometimes 
Yellow.) 

(troups of Fn'ES. — Weymouth or White Pine. 
(Not sheathed, except young.) 

Do you know the Gray Pine? Are your 
leaves about one inch long, pointed, stiff, 
curved, rounded on the back, grooved above? 
Leaves gray, two iuchefi long in pairs ; point- 
less scales ? Then you may know it by these 
as the Gray or Northern Pine. 

THE JERSEY OR SCRUB PINE.— You will 
know by Its leaves 1} to 2} Inches long, stiff, 
smooth and rounded Inside, flat. Cones one to 
three Inches long, single, scales tipped with a 
stiff, straight, awl-shaped prickle. Straggling 
tree fifteen to forty feet high. 

Table Mountain; leaves 2\ inches long, 
crowded. Cones 3 J Inches long, light yellow 
color, stemle;is, often in fours. Used largely 
for charcoal. 



RED OR NORWAY PINE.— Should you find a 
pine tree whose leaves are needle-shaped, five 
to eight inches long, dark dull green, rounded 
and smooth outside, Inside hollowed ; cones two 
to three Inches long,|roundedatthebase, some- 
times crowded In large clusters, and whose 
scales do not have points; whose bark Is 
smooth, and nearly clear red, you may reason- 
ably decide that Is this variety. 



YELLOW PINE.— This tree furnishes us with a 
hard and valuable woo<l for buildlug. 

Leaves in twos, sometimes on young shoots 
In three, 2^ to 5 Inches long, dark gr ee n, 
slender, rounded outside, Inside hollowed. 
Cones small, varying from two to three Inches 
in young trees; In older ones IJ Inches, and 
small scales with a prickle, weak. Georgia 
pine is a yellow pine, a little different from 
this. 
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PITCH PINE.— This is quite common, leaves in 
tiirees, slieathed, stiff and sliarp ; dnrk green ; 
cones ovate in clusters of twos to fours. 
Scales tipped with t^hort, curved priclile. Bark 
thiclt and rough. 




PITCH PISE. 



WEYMOUTH OR WHITE PINE. — This tree 
is a pretty one and one of the tallest of our 
pines, some being 120 to 160 feet in height. Its 
leaves are in groups of fives, very slender, 
sheaths falling when old. Cones four to six 
inches lonsjr, cylinder shapes, one inch in diam- 
ter before they open, sinifle, hanging, slightly 
curved. Scales of cone thin, no points. Bark 
lighter color than other pines. 

LARCH. — Leaves clustered in many-leaved groups, 
about one inch long, not sheathed, thread-like. 
Cones one inch long. Leaves not clustered. 

BALSAM FIR.— Leaves flat, not clustered; when 
young are found all around the twigs, becom- 
ing two ranked. One half to one inch long, 
narrow ; apex, blunt or notched ; edge entire ; 
a grooved line above and a raised line below 
the surface of the leaf; green above; silvery 
white below. 




HEMLOCK. 



HEMLOCK. — You may early recognize this by its 
leaves not clustered, narrow ; blunt; sometimes 
finely toothed, toward the apex; fiat; green 
above, silvery white beneath. Cones small. 




AMBBICAN LARCH. 
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WHITE CEDAR.— Resembling the other, except 
that it is dull green, and cones small, purplish 
as they open, a sharp point in the centre of 
the scales. 




ABBOB VITAS CEDAR. 



ARBOR VIT^ CEDAR.— Leaves, simple, scale- 
like, somewhat esrg-shaped, over-lapping each 
other, bright green, and closely pressed In four 
rows up and down the flat handles. 

In each leaf a raised gland can l)e seen If 
held up to the light. Cones, yellowish brown, 
less than half an Inch long, scales not pointed. 




BRD CBDAB. 



RED CEDAR.— Leaves differing in young and 
old trees. In the young the leaves are needle 
or awl-shaped, very sharp and stiff, placed in 
pairs and covering the branchlets, rounded. 

In older growth, leaves are scale-like, over- 
lapping, egg-shaped, and with the branches 
square. Berries about the size of a pea, closely 
placed, bluish and covered with white powder. 

SPRUCE.— Leaves not clustered-shaped ; less 
than one Inch long ; four sided, sharp ; arranged 
all around the branches. 




SPRUCE. 



BLACK SPRUCE. — Leaves mostly straight, stiff 
and sharp, dark green. 

WHITE SPRUCE. — Leaves curved, sharp, slen- 
der, bluish green, lighter than the other. 

NORWAY SPRUCE. — Cultivated species. 
Branches drooping heavily. 

Juniper, low shrub or tree resembling red 
cedar, but with Its leaves placed along the 
branches In threes, and shaped and spreading. 

LOWER GROUND HEMLOCK.— Leaves not 
clustered, scattered, flat tipped with a point 
ten ranked, linear, green on both sides. Round, 
red l)errles, partly enclosing the nut-like seed. 
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MISS WILLOW. 



A Lady so fine came out of the woods, 

All dressed in silvery gray, 
Whether satin or velvet or soft woolen goods, 

I'm snr I*m not able to say. 

While great drifts were piled in hedgerow and plain, 
While fiercely the March winds did blow. 

And wildly the tempest in mockery raged. 
This lady stepped out in the snow. 

I asked a young ash which grew by the wall. 
To tell me the fine lady's name. 



Oh yes," he made answer, " No trouble at all, 
She has a most enviable fame. 

So modest is she, so dahity and sweet. 

Host dearly I love her, 'tis true^ 
But if no objection the young lady brings 
I I'll make her acquainted with you." 

Miss Willow, my friend, Mr. Love-Nature here, 
Tour friendship has gallantly sought," 
Then in a low whisper he laughingly said, 
" We call her Miss Pussy for short." 

— Susie E. Kennedy 
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LOMBARDY POPLARS. 

Do you know how oddly the boughs of the 
Lombardy Poplar grow? Straight up in the 
air : making the tree look, as some one has said, 
for A*^ the world like an umbrella turned 




LOMBARD Y POPLAR. 

Inside out by the gale. Of course in the 
Legend world there must be a reason for this. 



Here it is. Some one had stolen the pot of 
gold which is said to be at the end of the rain- 
bow. 

The Wind messengers were sent to search 
for it. The Elm, the Oak, the Pine, all the 
trees had been asked if they knew the thief. 
All pointed their leaves toward the Poplar 
saying, " The Poplar knows! the Poplar 
knows ! " 

"I know?" said the Poplar, raising its 
branches in pretended suiprise. " Why how 
should I know ! " 

But just then the pot of gold was seen shin- 
ing through the leaves. The Wind mes- 
sengers at once seized upon the gold, and as 
a punishment the Poplar was doomed to for- 
ever hold its arms in just that position, for h 
warning to all other trees to be honest. 

It seems rather a pity to tell such a story of 
so beautiful a tree. But it doesn't hurt the 
tree after all ; and as nobody believes it, no 
harm is done, and we are amused for the time 
by the story. Stories told of us, if they are 
not true do us little harm ; for like spatters of 
mud, they will come off when they're dry. 



THE VERNAL SHOWER. 

Now the lucid tears of Hay 
Qem the blossoms of the spray; 
Every ieaf and bendlns flower 
Glitters in the vernal shower. 

Lovely in the clouded sky 
See, the Rainbow shines on high ; 
Mark the heavenly colors bright 
Ere they vanish from the sight. 

Fairer now the view around; 
Brighter verdure decks the ground ; 
Flora, smillne in her bower, 
Hails the tender vernal shower. 

Cool and fragrant is the gal^^. 
Breathing sweets from yonder vale: 
Where the flowers in freshened pride 
Smile upon the fountain side. 

See ! again the skies appear 
Clad in blue, serenely clear: 
Mild and genial is the hour; 
Sweet the balmy vernal shower. 

— Mrs. HsMAira 
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MONOPETALOUS. 



HONEYSUCKLE FAMILY. 

These are shrubs or woody-stemmed twin- 
ers. They have a one-parted or entire corol- 
la bearing four or five stamens. Their leaves 
are opposite and have no stipules. 

TWIN-FLOWER.— Creeping herb. Theflower- 
sUJk forks, and bears two sweet-smelling, 
drooping flowers. The Corolla is hairy inside, 
has only four stamens. Color generally purple* 

SNOW-BERRY.— Shrub. One slender stvle. 
siigma, short, bell-shaped corolla and a tiHf* 
seeded berry. 

ELDER.— Shrub. Three stigmas. Short, opeiir 
five-parted, regular corolla; flowers small, white, 
very many in compound cymes. Leaves piuniiie. 
Three-sided berry. 




VIBITRNITM. 



VIBURNUM.— Shrubs or woody vines. Simple 
leaves, lierry with one flat stone. The culti- 
vated snowball is a viburnum. 



HONEYSUCKLE.— Shrub or woody climber 
Stamens as many as there are lobes to the coroKii . 
One slender style. A long irregular corolla. 
Many seed in the berry. 



HONEYSUCKLE. 

Teeth of the calyx of all honeysuckles are short. 
The corollas are tutelar below and two-lipped, one 



Hp having four iobes, the other one lobe, except in 
the Trumpet-Honeysuckle. 

Flowers are in bunches at the ends of the branch- 
es; or, in some varieties, close sitting in the upper- 
most leaves. 



TRUMPET HONEYSUCKLE.— The uppermost 
leaves are joined. Red corolla, no odor. Long, 
narrow, regular corolla, iobed at the edges. 




TRrMPET HONEYSUCKLE. 

SWEET HONEYSUCKLE. — Small flowers. 
Powdery leaves. Blush-colored, very sweet odor« 
yellow berries. 
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ITALIAN HONEYSUCKLE.— Powdery leaves. 
Flowers larger than lu the Sweet Honeysuckle. 
Otherwise very like it. Berries yellow. 




4 



1. FLY HONEYSUCKLE. 2. SMALL-FLOWERED 

HONEYSUCKLE. 



WOODBINE HONEYSUCKLE.— Leaves all 
separate. Lar;a:e, purple, sweet-smelling flow- 
ers, beautiful red berries. 

SMALL-FLOWER HONEYSUCKLE. — The 

leaves are glaucous, that is, they have a flue, 
white powder on the under side. The flowers 
are small and either yellowish and purple or 
crimson. 

HAIRY HONEYSUCKLE. — The leaves are of 
a dull green color, hairy, and are not glaucous. 
Flowers are clammy and are orange color. 

JAPAN HONEYSUCKLE. — They are slender 
and hairy. The corolla is deeply two-lipped. 
It is reddish outside and white inside and 
sweet. 

TARTARIAN HONEYSUCKLE. — They arc 
smooth. The leaves are rather heart-shaped. 
The flowers are rose-color and handsome. 
Blossoms in the spring. 

FLY HONEYSUCKLE.— The leaves are petioled . 
They are ovate or heart-shaped but thin, and 
are a little hairy below and on the margins. 
The corolla is nearly equally flve-lobed and of 
a greenish-yellow color. The ovaries are sep- 
arate. It grows in the woods. 



SWAMP FLY HONEYSUCKLE.— The leaves 
are oblong sessile. The flower-stalks are long. 
The corolla Is deeply two-lipped and of a whit- 
ish color. It grows In swamps. 

BUSH HONEYSUCKLE— Several-seeded berry. 
Irregular, long corolla. One style, one stig- 
ma, woody vine. Four or Ave stamens. 

WILD YELLOW HONEYSUCKLE. —Thick 
leaves ; powdery both sides of leaves, several 
pairs united. Pale yellow flowers ; long tubes. 



GRANDMOTHER'S GARDEN. 

Stately and prim grew the hollyhocks tall 
In grandmother's garden against the wall ; 
Fairest of flower-duennas were they, 
Keeping good watch through the long summer 
day, 

Close by was the sunshiny corner where 
The foxgloves swayed in the balmy air. 
And nodded across to the larkspurs blue 
And the pleasant nook where the columbines grew. 
There were cinnamon roses, and, low at their feet, 
The shadowy cluster of day-lilies sweet, 
And mignonette modest, and pensive heart's- 
ease, 

And boy's love, and candytuft, sweet in the 
breeze. 

And, flrst every morn by the sun to be kissed. 
Grew, all in a tangle, fair love-in-a-mist, 
With bachelor s buttons and sweet-williams gay, 
.\nd spice-pinks for neighbors, just over the way. 
There were sweet-peas coquettish, most festive 
of flowers, 

And four-o-clocks sturdy to mark off" the hours. 
And frail morning-glories that laugh k1 in the 
light 

At the phlox and verbenas, pink, purple and white. 
Ah ! the days were so bright, and so sweet was 
the air. 

And in Grandmother's garden all life looked so 
fair! 

— Dorothy Gret. 
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ELDER {Sambucus nigra.) 
Of spray of bloom; 6, corolla; c, calyx with anthers; d, fruit; the same sectiatu 



ELDER. 

COMMON ELDER. — The leaflets are smooth 
and are from seven to eleven. The cymes are 
flat and the berries are dark purple. 

RED-BERRIED ELDER. — The stems are more 
woody. They have from Ave to seven leaflets 
which are downy beneath. The cymes are 
pyramid-like or convex. The berries are a 
bright red. It flowers in the spring and it 
grows In cold woods. 



VIBURNUM. 

NAKED VIBURNUM OR WYTHE-ROD.— 

The leaves are thlckish, entire or wavy-toothed. 
Found in swamps. 

SWEET VIBURNUM OR SHEEP-BERRY. 

— The leaves are ovate, pointed and very 
sharply serrate. The leaves grow on long and 
margined foot-stalks. The cymes are sessile. 
The fruit is quite large. The Sheep-berry 
grows into a small tree. 
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BLACK-HAW VIBURNUM.— They have shin- 
ing, blunt oval leaves, but In other ways it is 
like the Sweet Viburnum, 

ARROW- WOOD VIBURNUM. — They have 
smooth, round, ovate leaves, which are 
coarsely toothed and plainly marked with 
straight veines. The cymes are stalked and 
small. The fruit is small and a bright blue. 
They are shrubs and grow in wet places. 

MAPLE-LEAVED VIBURNUM OR DOCK- 
MACKIE. — They have roundish, coarsely- 
toothed leaves with three-pointed lobes . Th ey 
are downy on the under side. The cymes are 
long stalke<l. They are found in rocky woods 
and grow as a shrub. 




bNOM'BALL ( t iOumum,) 



Ot flower cltmef ; c, barren or sterile blossom; dffiruit bearing 
blossom; e^ fruit, 

SNOWFALL VIBURNUM OR CRAN- 
BERRY TREE. — The leaves are smooth and 
have three-pointed lobes. The fruit is red 
and sour. The Snowball-tree is a cultivated 
Vilnirnuni. 

HOBBLE-BUSH VIBURNUM.— The branches 
are long and spreading and often take root. 
The leaves are heart-shaped or round ovate. 
They are many-veined and scurfy on the under 
side. The cvTne is sessile and very broad. 
The fruit is first red and then turns blackish. 
The hobble-bush grows in damp woods. 



VALERIAN FAMILY. 

Strong-scented root, opi>osite leaves with- 
out stipules, five-lobed corolla. Flowers in 
cymes or clustei-s, white or purple. Calyx 
crowns the f niit in feathery bristles. Two or 
three stamens borne on the seed-cradle. 
Herbs. 

In an old flower-book, in speaking of this 
plant, it says, in the quaint language of long 
ago: 

*' The root of the herb valerian is very like 
to the eye of a cat, and wheresoever it grow- 
eth, if cats come thereunto, they instantly 
dig it up for the love thereof, as I myself have 
seen in mine own garden, for it smelleth more- 
over like a cat." 

VALERIAN — Calyx crowns the fruit In a tuft 

of featheiy bristles. 




PEPPER OF VALEKIAV. 

LAMB LETTUCE.— Like the Valerian, except 

that the calyx has no feathery bristles fSee 
Pepper of V). but has only one or more blunt 
teeth. 
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MADDER FAMILY. 

A regular corolla. Four or five stamens 
alternate with its lobes. Corolla borne on the 
ovary. Leaves either who^led or apposite with 
stipules. 

MADDER — Stamens five. Corolla flve-parted. 
A berry-like fruit. Leaves In whorls. 

BEDSTRAW.— Corolla four-parted. Four sta- 
mens, fruit a pair of dry akenes, smooth or 
rough, or covered with little prickles. Whorled 
leaves. 

BUTTON-BUSH.— Has Its leaves opposite with 
Htlpules. Many Uttle white flowers in a head. 

PARTRIDGE-BERRY.— Twin flowers on one 
ovary, so making a double-eyed berry. Creep- 
ing evergreen. 




BLUETS. 



BLUETS,— Or as children call them. Innocents. 
Separate flowers. Erect stems, opposite leaves 
with stipules. Fruit a dry pod. 



FAREWELL TO THE FLOWERS. 

Go to your peaceful rest, 

Friends of a brighter hour, 
Jewels on youthful Beauty's breast, 

Lights of the ball and bower ! 
Well have ye done your part 

Fair children of the sky, 
We'll keep your memory in our heart 

When low in dust ye lie. 

—Mrs. L. H. Sioourket. i 



TEASEL FAMILY. 

Herbs. Opposite leaves. No stipules. 
Flowers in dense heads, and with chaff-like 
bracts under each blossom. Tubular corolla. 
Four or five lobes bearing four stamens. Cor- 
olla on the ovary. Fruit an akene, containing 
one drooping seed. 

TEASEL.— Flowers in a head, rough and chaflr 
like. Cup-shaped calyx, coroUa with four 
lobes, stems and leaves rough. 

SCABIOSA. — Flowers larger than the chaff. An 
odd calyx with bristle-shaped parts. The 
lobes of the corolla are unequal, and number 
four or Ave. 




8CABI08A, OR MOURNING BRIDB. 



DIE HERZ BLUME. 

Theie grew a little flower once. 

That blossomed in a day, 

And some said it would ever bloom, 

And some 'twould fade away ; 

And some said it was Happiness, 

And some said it was Spring. 

And some said it w^as Grief and Tears, 

And many such a thing; 

But still the little flower bloomed. 

And still it lived and throve, 

And men do it call '* Summer Growth," 

But Angels call it *» Love I ** 

— Tom Hood. 
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DISC. 8£CTION AKD DETACHED FLORETS OF OX-EVE DAI8T. 




COMPOSITAE. 

HKSE are too difficult for young 
Botanists. There are a gi*eat 
many very little but perfect 
flowers, all huddled close together 
and surrounded by something 
that you would suppose was a calyx. 

In the Chicoiy, which grows in the 
autumn by the roadside, would you 
suppose that every one of those purple petals, 
as you call them, was a corolla? 

The sunflower is a big bunch of flowers, 
too. So with the Asters, Mayweed, the Dan- 
delions ^Lion's tooth), the Thistles, the Bur- 
dock, tlie Daisy, and the Golden-rod. Al- 
though you can do very little with the Golden- 
rod, I wish you would look at it a little more 
sharply. There are many different kinds. 
See if you cannot find five or six of them. 

The little Coreopsis which grows l)y the 
roadside and which is often cultivated in the 
garden is a composite. 

The origin of the Chicory is as follows, 
accoixling to legend : 

A beautiful maiden was travelling along the 
highway. Worn out with the long distance 



and the hot rays of the sun, she lay down by 
the roadside to rest. As she rose a beautiful 
blue chicory — just the color of her lovely 
eyes ! — sprang up to mark the spot- 



LIST OF COMMON COMPOSITAE 
OR ASTERWORTS. 



Dandelion 
Aster 
Golden -rcKl 
Sun flower 
Thistle 
Lettuce 
Salsify— Coreopsis } Wild. 
Chicory 
Saffron 
Chamomile 
Arnica— Burdock 
C h ry san the m 11 m 
Wormwood 



China Aster 
Linneas 
Dahlia 
Feverfue 
Marigold 
Coreopsis (cultivated) 
Everlabtlng 



V Garden. 



Clhnblng 

Hemp weed 
Mist Flower 
Daisy 

March Klder 

Cockle Bur 

Marigold 

Yarrow 

Cottonwooil 

Arnica 

Thistle 



} mid. 



Thoroughwort ) 
Tansy [ 
Mayweed i 



WUd 
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GOLDEN ROD. 



COMPOSITAE. 



TARROW (MilfaU.) 
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WILD ASTER ( White.) MAY WEED. 

COMPOSITAE. 
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SUNFLOWER. 
7, tUm; 'J, Uaf; 3, pistil; 4, petal. 



a, pla*>t; b, tingle hlotsom; r, $etd. 



COMPOSITAE. 



LOBELIA FAMILY 

0^ 




These are bitter, milky herbs, with peculiarly 
irregular flowers, the corolla being split down 
one side. 



We have but one genus : the Lobelia. There 
are four varieties of the Lobelia — the Cardinal 
Flower, the Spiked Lobelia, the Great Blue 
Lobelia, and the Indian Tobacco. 

CARDINAL-FLOWER.— Tall, smooth raceme 
of rich cardinal-colored rtowers. Blossoms in 
wet places in the late summer. 

SPIKED LOBELIA.— Simple, straight, slender 
stem with a lonj? splke-llke raceme of pale blue 
flowers. Lowest leaves are obovate or oblong. 

GREAT BLUE LOBELIA. — Hairy. Lance- 
shaped leaves. Flowers long, crowded into a 
leafy raceme. Light blue. 

INDIAN TOBACCO. — Branching grows quite 
high. Leaves rather longer and broad. Small, 
irregular, leafy racemes of pale blue flowers. 
Pods. 
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CARDINAL FLOWER (Lobelia Family.) HAREBELL (Bell Flower FamHy.) 
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We joy to bind the festal wreath 

Of glowlDg Autumn leaves ; 
Summer has vanished, hidden ^neath 
The golden harvest sheaves. 
With glowing Autumn leaves 
We crown the harvest sheaves. 



If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep, 

Thy heart from fainting: and thy soul from sleep, 

Gk> to the woods and hills ! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

— Longfellow 



BELL-FLOWER FAMILY. 

This family is very like the Lobelia except 
that the corolla in the Bell-Flower is regular. 
Parts are in fives. Milky juice. 



HARE-BELL.— Slender, pretty plant growing no 
shady clififa. Root-leaves round or heart-shaped 
and toothed, upper leaves very narrow. Flowers 
bright blue, bell-shaped nodding. Called in 
England 'Mady's thimble.'' 



MARSH BELL-FLOWER.— A slender plant 
growing in the grass, in wet places. It has 
rough angular stems and lance-shaped leaves. 
Its few flowers are small and pale. 




BELL-F LOWER. 



CANTERBUKT BELLS. 



TALL BELL-FLOWER.— This is tall and leafy. 
It ends in a loo^e, leafy spike of blue flowers. 
The corolla is wheel-shaped with a long curved 
style. 



CANTERBURY BELLS.— Hairy. Very large 
blue or white flowers, with big ears to the calyx 
which cover over the pod. 
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HEATH FAMILY. 

The plants of this family are distinguished 
by the little hole at the top of eacli cell from 
which the anthers open. The stamens are 
free from the corolla, and are always twice as 
many as it ; lobes. 

So many of these are familiar to us all that 
I shall venture to pass them over with only a 
mention of their names. For example, the 
Huckleberry, Blueberry, DeerbeiTy,Cranberry, 
Bearberry, Checkerberry. 

Othei-s of this family are not so familiar. 



HEATH. 

Calyx, corolla and stamens free, inseited on 
tlie seed-cradle, shiubby plants. 

TRAILING ARBUTUS,— (The Plymouth 
Mayflower,".) a trailing evergreen, with roiincl- 
heaVt-shapeci leaves. A salver-shaped corolla 
with a slender tube. Fruit a naked pod. Cor- 
olla falls off early. The leaves look old and 
frost-bitten; this Is because the plant is an 
" evergreen." 



WINTERGREEN. 

All pai-ts free. Five little petals; ten 
stamens. 

WINTEROREEN.— Flowers In a raceme, petals 
do not open very wide. One long style. 

PIPSISSEWA.— One short style. Flowers In a 
general corymb or umbel. Sometimes only 
one or two flowers. 

HEATH.— Little shnibby plants whose stems are 
covered with small, narrow leaves, and whose 
corollas do not fall off. We see them In this 
country only as hot-house plants. It Is in Scot- 
land we see the heath growing at large. 

LABRADOR TEA. Similar to the pepper-bush, 
but the flowers are more like the Elderberry, 
that Is, more like umbels than racemes. Then 
too, there Is a woolly look to the underside of 
the leaves. 

ANDROMEDA.— Corolla falls off after blossom- 
ing. The fruit is a dry pod. It has a flve- 
toothed, tubular corolla. 



SWEET PEPPER-BUSH.— That pretty bosh 
with its long blossoms or rather its raceme of 
blossoms. It grows by the water side and 
sends such a sweet smell out from the shore. 
And In the flelds It perfumes the air all about. 
It Is such a pretty sweet-smelling bush. But 
you will be sorry enough if you leave a bou- 
quet of its branches in your parlor over night. 
The little flowers are not long-lived. And such 
a shower of petals as you will find on the floor 
In a very short time after you have nicely 
arranged them in your vase. 

RHODORA.— A shrub with very irregular corolla 
of rose-purple color. Corolla of five parts, 
and having stamens free. 

KALMIA.— Called the American Laurel. Yon 
could not fail to tell this plant from its wheel- 
shaped leaves and Its petals concave, looking 
like ten little pouches. 

RHODODENDRON.— Corolla bell or funnel- 
shaped, flve-lobed like the Kalmia, but without 
pouches. The leaves, too, are evei^een. 

AZALEA.— Very like the Rhododendron, but its 
leaves fall in the autumn, and it has five sta- 
mens instead of ten as the Rhododendron has. 

INDIAN PIPE.— This grows in leaf-mould 
under trees. It looks as if made of wax, 
stands erect, and at the end of the scape is a 
flower which turns downward giving to the 
whole plant the appearance of a pipe. These 
are usually wavy-white, but sometimes straw- 
colored. 




KALMIA. 
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RHODODENDRON. 

A small not very plain calyx. A lai^e, 
five-paited corolla. Stamens ten or more, 
bending to one side. Evergreen leaves, and 
a corymb or umbel of large, showy flowers. 
Only one kind common. The Great Rhodo- 
dendron or Laurel Rhododendron, which has 
lance-oblong leaves, long, thick, green on 
both sides. Flowers large, with spots on the 
throat. Found in damp woods. 



AZALEA. 

Somewhat like the Rhododendron, but with 
thinner, falling leaves. Five long stamens. 
The wild Azalea often called Honeysuckle. 

PURPLE AZALEA. — Flowers before the leaves. 
A funnel-shaped corolla with long lobes bend- 
ing back. 

WHITE AZALEA —Flowers white, sweet- 
scented. Flowers come after the leaves. 
Leaves whitish on the under side. 



WINTER-GREEN. 

EvergiwH, rounded leaves, near the ground, 
at the base of a scape which has at its end a 
raceme of greenish- white, nodding flowers. 
Five petals all separate. Ten stamens. The 
fillaments are awl-shaped. 

ROUND - LEAVED WINTER - GREEN. — 

Thick, shining leaves. Many-flowered raceme. 
Calyx lobes lance-shaped. 

OVAL-LEAVED WINTER-GREEN.— Broad, 
thin leaves. Many flowers. Calyx lobes short 
and ovate. 

SMALL WINTER-GREEN.— Roundish leaves, 
thick and small ; few flowers. 

ONE-SIDED WINTER-GREEN.— Thin ovate 
leaves ; small flowers, and on one side of the 
raceme. 



KALMIA. 

This flowers in June. The flowera are 
showy, in umbels. Ten little pouches in the 
corolla. 



MOUNTAIN LAUREL.— Lance, ovate leaves. 
Both sides a bright green. Flowers large, 
pale or deep rose-color. Flowers in terminal 
corymbs. 

SHEEP LAUREL or LAM SKILL.- Lance- 
oblonglehvea. Paler green underneath. Flow- 
ers are small and purplish. Corymbs of 
flowers are not tenninal. 

PALE LAUREL. — Leaves are oblong and close- 
sitting. White and powdery underneath. 
Flowers large but few. Found in swamps. 



PIPSISSEWA. 

Evergreen leaves, lance-shaped, toothed and 
crowded up and down a shoit stem. At the 
end of stem a corymb or umbel of fragrant 
flowera. Petals wide-spreading. Ten sta- 
mens, the fllaments enlarged in the middle. 
One short style. A bi*oad, flat stigma. Two 
kinds. 

SHARP-POINTED UMBEL (Princes Pine).— 
Lance-shaped leaves. Serrate, bright-green, 
not spotted. Flowers four to seven. 

SPOTTED PIPSISSEWA. — A small plant. 
BUnit-pointed, lance-ovate leaves. Spotted 
leaves. White flowers, one to four. 



A DANDELION. 

She stood knee-deep in meadow-grass 
With joy of life's new comers, 

A winsome, brown-eyed little lass 
Of three brief careless summers. 

At last a dandelion crossed 
Her path of springtide pleasure ; 

She stopped an instant, wonder-lost. 
Then !)rought to me her treasure. 

On such a shining radiant morn 
No living thing seemed aimless, 

Not e'en a weecl was so forlorn 
It grew unmarked and nameless. 

Her swift glance sought the sky-held sun. 
Then flashed back to the other. 
** Fve found," she cried, " Another one. 
The sun's dear little brother I " 

— Louise BIannimg IIodokxxb. 
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HOLLY FAMILY. 



Trees or shrubs with alternate leaves and 
small regular flowers in the axils. A tiny 
calyx which, with the corolla, is free from the 
ovary. Stamens four or six. Anthers open 
lengthwise. Stigmas are almost sessile, or 
close-sitting. Fruit a pretty red berry. 

The one form in our country is the Ilex or 
American Holly. The leaves are thick and 



evergreen, toothed, and of oval shape: red 
fruit. It is the pretty i-ed-berried vine we 
see on sale at Christmas time. 



BLACK ALDER.— This, too, is a holly. Its 
leaves are thlii, veiny, and they drop off In the 
autumn. It Is a low shrub. Its blossoms are 
all in sixes, and it has, like the Holly, a pretty 
red fruit. 




LEAF OF HOLLY. 
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EBONY FAMILY. 

Only one of its members foHnd on Ameri- 
can soil! The Persimmon Tree. A tree 
with alternate thick leaves. 

In the axils are eitlier flowei-s with sixteen 
stamens and a four-parted corolla ; or large 
perfect flowere witli eight stamens and a four- 
paited corolla. 

The calyx is four-pailed and quite thick. 
A pale yellow corolla. One pistil with four 
styles. A plum-like fruit, puckery to the 
taste when green, but sweet when H is yellow 
and ripe. Has eight flat seeds. 




COMMON PLAKTAIN. 



PLANTAIN FAMILY. 

Greenish flowers in a close spike. Calyx 
does not fall off. Has four sepals. A sal- 
ver-shaped corolla. Stamens four, with fine 
thready filaments, borne on the corolla. One 
slender style. Pod two-celled, opening cross- 
wise, and falling off like a lid. Strong-rib- 
bed leaves called Rib-Grass. 

COMMON PLANTAIN.— Large ovate, several 
ribbed leaves, growing close on the ground. 
One long, close, green spike. Food for birds. 



VIRGINIA PLANTAIN.— Small, hairy. Leaves 
oblong and three or tlve-ribbed. Seeds two. 

RIPPLE-GRASS. — Hairy. Lance-shaped leaves. 
A >!»hort, thick spike or head on a scape. 

SEASIDE PLANTAIN. — Smooth. Linear 
leaves which are thick. Seeds two Found 
in and near salt marshes. 



LEADWORT FAMILY. 

Known by its dry, scaly, funnel-shaped 
calyx, and its five petals united only at their 
base, with one stamen standing before each, 
and five styles on a single one-seeded ovary. 

THRIFT. — Lavender color. In a round head on 
a long, leafless stem. Leaves narrow, and In 
a close tuft at root. 

ROSEMARY.— Lavender color. Spiked or at 
least close-sitting panicled. Spatulate leaves; 
nearly all at the root-stalk. 
In old £ngland, bridal wreaths used to be 
made of Rosemary ; or, according to other 
writers, it was specially considered a fnneral 
flower. 



PRIMROSE FAMILY. 

Herbs with perfect flowers. All distin- 
guished by having their stamens of the same 
number as the lobes of the corolla, owe before 
eachy inserted on the tube. 




FEATHERFOIL.— Leaves under water— pla 
ate. flowerlnir stems, hollow. 
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STAR-FLOWER. 

STAR FLOWER.— Leaves many and In a whorl 
at the top of a slender stem. Calyx and cor- 
olla seven-pointed, and wheel-shaped, both 
free. 

LOOSESTRIFE. — Leaves whorled or opposite, 
the entire length of the stem. Corolla live- 
parted. Wheel-shaped. Yellow. 

DODECATHEON (Shooting Ster).— Calyx and 
corolla flve-parted and turned back, long 
anthers. Leaves all at the root. Calyx and 
corolla free. Leaves simple. 

PIMPERNEL. — Blue or purple wheel-shaped 
corolla. Pod opens by a lid. Leaves like the 
Loosestrife. Calyx and corolla free. 



THE PIMPERNEL. 

«* III go and look at the Pimpernel, 
And see if she thinks the clouds look well I 

For if the sun shine, 

And 'tis like to be fine 

I will go to the Fair. 
So Pimpernel, what bode the clouds in the sky? 
If fair weather, no maiden so merry as I." 

Now the Pimpernel flower had folded up 
Her little gold star in her coral cup, 

And unto the maid 

A warning she said : 
• Though the sun shines down 

There's a gathering frown 
O'er the ])right blue of the clouded sky : 
So tarry at home for a storm is nigh." 

It 18 a difficulty to discover why some of 
our sweetest and faii*est spring-flowers should 
be associated in folk-lore with ill-luck. 
In the western counties, for instance, one 
should never take less than a handful of prim- 
roses or violets into a farmer's house, as neg- 
lect of this rule is said to affect the success of 



the ducklings and chickens. A correspondent 
of Notes and Queries wntes — 

"My gravity was sorely tried by being 
called on to settle a quarrel between two old 
women, arising from one of them having given 
one pnmrose to a neighbor's child, for the 
purpose of making her hens hatch but one egg 
out of each set of eggs, and it was seriously 
maintained that the charm had been success- 
ful. 

LOOSESTRIFE. 

THE STRICT LOOSESTRIFE grows in low 
ground, and, has its stems ending in a long, 
leafy raceme. 

THE FOUR-LEAVED LOOSESTRIFE 
grows in sandy ground, its leaves are whorled, 
and its flowers in the axils of the leaves. 

THE CILIATE LOOSESTRIFE grows in low 
ground, has heart-shaped opposite leaves, and 
fringed or toothed margins of the corolla. 

THE LANCE-LEAVED LOOSESTRIFE has 

lance-shaped leaves. Otherwise very like the 
* » CUlate." 

BIGNONIA FAMILY. 

These have opposite leaves, large showy 
flowers. A two-lipped corolla, very irregular. 
TRUMPET CREEPER.— Woody with little 

winged seeds and long pods. Climbs by tiny 

rootlets. Pinnate leaves. Calyx flve-toothed. 

Corolla funnel-shaped, flve-lobed and with 

four stamens. 
CATALPA.— Tree. Simple, heart-shaped leaves. 

White flowers in panicles. Calyx two-lipped. 

Corolla bell-shaped. Stamens two. 




UNICORN PLANT. 

UNICORN PLANT. — Rank, clammy herb. 
Wingless seeds in a large, long-pointed fruit. 
Crested, long-beaked, the beak splitting Into 
two crooked horns. Corolla a dull color. Two 
stamens, two or four. 
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BROOM -RAPE {Orobaucht liapum). 
a, plant; b, parasitic growth; c, leajltt; rf, corolla in section; 
«, stamens; f, pistil. 

BROOMRAPE FAMILY. 

These herbs are parasites on the roots of trees, 
rhey bave irregular corollas, though raouopetalous. 
Four siameiis In groups of twos. No green herb- 
Age, jrellovdsh or brownish. 

BEECH-DROPS.— Slender branched stems with a 
few scales and many flowers scattered along 
its length. 

tf^TTA W-ROOT. — Short, thick stems, covered 
with broad scales. Plant looks like fir-cone. 
Flowers under'the upper scales. A great medi- 
cine with Indian squaws, hence Its name. 

NAKED BROOMRAPE. — Slender stems, or 
scapes with one flower. Stamens on the 
curved corolla. 



FIGWORT FAMILY. 

The blossoms of this family have oddly ir- , 
regular corollas, the stamens arranged in 
pairs, two lobes of the corolla always erect, ! 
and three drooping. 

MULLEIN.— Tall, woolly. Yellow flowers in a 
long spike. Calyx and corrolla five-clefL 8ta- 
meiid nve, some of them often imperfect 



SPEEDWELL. — Small flowers. Corolla four 
parted at the border. Two lobes smaller than 
the other two. 

Two protruding stamens. Pod flattened, many 
seeded. 

The Common Speedwell is downy, has creep- 
ing stems, dense racemes. 
Grows in dry ground. 

Marsh Speedwell has a zigzag, lOOse, irregular 
raceme. 

TOAD-FLAX.— Corolla rather tubular and ir- 
regular. A peculiar inward projection of the 
lower lip so that it looks, so some botanists have 
thought, like a little palate across the mouth of 
the corolla. There is a little spur at the base of 
the corolla. Common name among children 
is Butter and Eggs.'' 

COMMON TOADFLAX.— The stems beanish 
and are crowded with leaves which are pale and 
linear shaped. The flowers are crowded in a 
close raceme. They are yellow, large and 
showy, while the palate is orange color. * 

WILD TOADFLAX.— There is a kind called the 
Wild Toadflax with a simple, slender stem, 
little scattered linear leaves and prostrate 
shoots at the bottom with broader leaves. The 
flowers are very small, blue, and in a slender 
raceme. 

FIGWORT. — Corolla ovoid, small, greenish purple. 
Four short unequal erect-lobes and one small 
one recurved. 

TURTLE-HEAD.— Corolla shaped like a turtle's 
head. The mouth closed or nearly closed. Four 
stamens with woolly anthers. 




TURTLE HEAD. 



TOAD-FLAX {Butter ami Egg»). 

FIGWORT FAMILY. 
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SNAP-DRAOON.-Similar to the Toadflax ex- 
cept that the Snap-Dragon has a little sac on its 
under side. 




FOXGLOVE SPIKE 



COLLINSIA.— In this the lower lip has a little sac 
in the middle. It is two-lipped and a short tube 
with a queer little bulging at its base on the 
upper side. 



PENSTEMON.— The corolla has an open, irregular 
two-lipped mouth. Sterile filament and four 
stamens. 

MONKEY-FLOWER.— This corolla is also two- 
lipped. The upper lip with the sides turned 
back while the lower lip turns down. An elon- 
gated calyx with five tooth-like points. Stamens 
are four. 

HEDGE HYSSOP.— The corolla is open and 
somewhat two-lipped. It has only two perfect 
stamens. The calyx is five-parted. The sterile 
filaments are enclosed. Sometimes there are 
more. The corolla is yellowish or whitish. 

FALSE PIMPERNEL.— The corolla is like that 
of the Hedge Hyssop but the sterile filaments 
are long and protrude from a purple or blue 
corolla. 

FOXGLOVE — The corolla is tubular shape and 
open, with the border somewhat scolloped. It 
is large with either purple or white spikes. 



CULVER'S ROOT.— The corolla is salver-shaped. 
The flowers form a spike. The stamens are 
two and are larger than the four lobes of the 
corolla. 



MULLEIN. 

COMMON MULLEIN.— It is tall and woolly-like. 
The bases of the leaves are prolonged so that the 
simple stem is sort of winged. The flowers are 
in a long, thick spike, and are yellow. Two of 
the fllaments are smooth. It grows in fields. 

MOTH MULLEIN.— Grows from two to three 
feet high, is green and smooth. The leaves are 
toothed. The flowers are in a loose raceme and 
either yellow or white. The fllaments are cov- 
ered with yellow wool. 
It grows on the roadsides. 



SPEEDWELL. 

CULVER'S-ROOT SPEEDWELL. —It grows 
quite tall. The leaves are lance-shaped, but 
pointed, and grow in whorls. The flowers are 
crowded and grow in clustered spikes. They are 
a whitish color. 

WATER SPEEDWELL.— The stems root at the 
creeping lower part then grow erect. The leaves 




BLUE HEARTS.— The corolla is shaped like 
a salver and has floe lobes or scollops. 
The stamens are four and are enclosed. The 
calyx is shaped like a tube and has flve tooth-like 
points. 

GERARDIA.— The corolla is rather irreifu- 
larly five-lobed, and is in the shape o^ a 
funnel or bell. It has four stamens. 



PAINTED-CUP.— The corolla is shaped 
like a tube and has two lips. The nar- 
row upper lip is erect or arched, and en- 
closes the four stamens. The fiowers 
form a spike. The calyx is shaped like 
a tube. The bracts are often scarlet 
color. The pod has many seeds. 

LOUSE WORT.— The coroUa is like that 
of the Painted-cup. The fiowers are in 
a spike. The leaves are fern-like and the 
bracts are green and small. 



FLOWEB OF THE FOXGLOVE. 
e, coroUa; a, calyx. 
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are ovate-ianceolate, but sort of heart-shaped at 
the base and are sessile. The corolla is pale blue 
with dark stripes. 



BROOK SPEEDWELL OR BROOKLIME.— 
It is like the Water Speedwell exceptini; that the 
leaves are ovate or oblong, and grow on foot- 
stalks. 



MARSH SPEEDWELL.— It is smooth and slen- 
der. The leaves are linear and acute and have 
no footstalk. The flowers grow in a loose, zig- 
zag raceme. 

COMMON SPEEDWELL.— They have downy, 
creeping stems. The leaves are wedge-shaped 
and oblong, and toothed. Flowers all in a 
crowded raceme. 



THYME-LEAVED SPEEDWELL. - They 
STOW from a creeping base to two or four inches 
high. They are small and smooth. The leaves 
are ovate or oblong with the lowest ones rounded 
and growing on footstalks. They grow very 
common in the fields. 

PURSLANE SPEEDWELL OR NECK- 
WEED. — They are smooth, branching and 
erect. The lower leaves are toothed and oval or 
oblong shape and grow on foot-stalks, while the 
upper leaves have no foot-stalks, and are oblong- 
linear and not toothed. 



CORN SPEEDWELL.- They are hauy. The 
upper leaves are sessile, whole and lance-shaped. 



and the lower leaves are ovate, crenate and on 
foot-stalks 



GERARDIA. 

PURPLE GERARDIA.— The leaves are linear 
and have a rough margin. The flowers are one 
inch long, and grow on short stalks. 

SLENDER OERARDIA.— The leaves are also 
linear. The flowers are about half an inch long 
and grow on a lone and slender stalk. 

The corollas of Doth the Purple and Slender 
Gerardia are rose-purple. The calyx is in the 
shape of a bell and has five short teeth. 

DOWNY OERARDIA.— They grow from three to 
four inches high. The leaves are oblong or 
lance-shaped, and covered with a fine, close 
down. The upper leaves are entire while the 
lower ones have a very wavy outline. 

SMOOTH GERARDIA.— They are smooth, and 
grow from three to six feet hieh ; they are very 
leafy, and are glaucous or powdery. The lower 
leaves are twice pinnatified, and the lower are 
either once pinnatified or entire. 

CUT-LEAVED GERARDIA.— They grow from 
two to three feet high, are bushy-brandied, very 
leafy and quite downy. The leaves are pinnati- 
fied, and the divisions are cut and toothed, and 
quite crowded. 



LEGEND OF THE SPEEDWELL. 



You remember the vessels in which the 
Pdritans sailed from Holland. One was 
named the Mayflower, the other one, which 
put back into the harbor, was called the 
Speedwell. 

This Speedwell, some people say, was 
named from this little flower. As these Piui- 
tans were a very religious people, it is quite 
likely the ship may have beeu so named for this 
reason : The Speedwell, the bright bhie blos- 
som which brightens our wayside hedges in the 
spring-time, is said to have within it, a pic- 

The speedwell folds her leaves of blue, 
In tears that each dark petal gem 
With many a dainty diadem 

And spray of glistening, starry dew ; 



ture of the kerchief on which are imprinted 
the features of Christ. According to the old 
German legend, when Christ was carrying the 
cross up Calvary, St. Veronica kindly came 
forward and wiped the great sweat-drops from 
his forehead. 

As a reward, the features of Christ re- 
mained upon the linen. Some one found in 
the little blue Speedwell a fancied resemblance 
to the kerchief and the imprinted features. 
For this reason, the flower was re-named the 
Veronica. 

While slowly stealing up the vale, 
O^er banks and deUs and mossy crags. 
By many a pool of reedy flags 

The mists of twilight softly sail. 
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VERVAIN OR VERBENA FAMILY. 

Herbs with shrubby leaves ; a two-lipped, 
or four or five-lipped corolla. One ovary and 
a single seed. Fruit berry-like with four 
stones, or dry, splitting into akenes. 

LOPS EED. — Cylindrical calyx, which is two- 
lipped. Corolla two-lipped. Herb. Found in 
woods. Small, whitish flowers in loose spikes. 
The calyx containing the akene, turns down. 

VERVAIN. — Calyx tubular, and five-toothed. 
Corolla salver-shaped, with five unequal lobes. 
Flowers in spikes or head«. 

A bit of vervain was in early times, and even 
now in some localities, put into the bridal 
wreath. 



VERBENA. 

AUBLET*S VERBENA.— They are rather hairy. 
The leaves are piunatifleil or cut. The spikes 
are like a corymb, flat-topped in the blossom. 
The corolla Is a light purple. 

COMMON VERBENA.— Grows from one to 
three feet high, is slender, erect and brandied. 
The leaves are close-sitting, cleft or plnnatified 
and toothed. The spikes are slender. The 
flowers are very small and purplish color. 

WHITE VERBENA.— The leaves are ovate or 
oval, serrate and on a footstalk. The flowers 
are white, very slender and in spikes. 

BLUE VERBENA.— The leaves grow on little 
foot-stalks, are lance-^haped or lance-oblong and 
the lower ones are sometimes cut once or twice 
at the base. The flowers are blue, and thick, and 
close in spikes. The stem grows from four to 
six feet high. 

LOW VERBENA.— The leaves have no foot-stalks 
are lance-linear shape and tooth a very little. 
The flowers are purple and grow in one or more 
thlcklsh spikes. 



BORRAGE FAMILY. 

Sweet smelling, but not square- stemmed. 
Herbs. Alternate leaves. Regular flowers, 
in fives as a whole. Flowers in one-sided 
racemes, coiled up at the tip, and unfolding 
slowly as the flowers expand. 

Heliotrojye and Forget-me-not are the most 
well known. i 



VIPER'S BUQLOSS.— The corolla is funnel-shape 
I the lobes are rather unequal and blue or purple. 
The Akene or seed-like fruit is erect and fixed by 
the lower end. It Is nut prickly. The throat 
of the corolla Is naked and open and the stamens 
are rather unequal and protruding. 

BUQLOSS.— This Is like the Ylper^s Bugloss but 
. the throat of the corolla instead of being open is 
closed with fine, blunt scales. The stamens are 
enclosed and the tube is curved. 

BORRAGE — The Akenes are erect and fixed by 
I the lower end and separate from the style. The 
I corolla Is very regular and is wheel-shaped with 
' acute lobes. The throat is closed with fine 
converging scales, one in front of each lobe. 
I The plant is rough or bristly. 

I COMFREY.— This Is like the Borrage in many 
ways. The akenes are erect and fastened by the 
lower end. The corolla is very regular, but is 
shaped like a tube instead of a wheel and Is fine 
toothed. 

FALSE CROMWELL — The akenes are the 
same as In the Bugloss. The corolla Is tubular- 
shaped with the acute lobes erect. The open, 
naked throat has fine little projections. Gener- 
ally the Akenes contain a little stone. 

LUNGWORT.- The corolla is shaped like a roun< 
ded, spreading trumpet. The Akenes are the 
aame as In the Y lper*s Bugloss and rather fleshy. 
The plant is very smooth. 




KORGKT-ME-NOT. 



SCORPION GRASS OR FORGET-ME-NOT. 

—The corolla U in the shape of a round spread- 
ing salver or sometimes funnel-shaped. It is very 
short and in the bud, one edge of the lobes are 
Inside and the other outside. The Akenes are 
fixed by lower end, separate from the style and 
erect. 
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C ROM WELL.— The corolla is short, funnel-shaped 
aud uf a white or whitish color. In the bud two 
of the lobes cover ail the rest The Akenes are 
the same as in the Forget-me-not. 

PUCCOON.— The corolla is shaped like a salver. 
It is long and orange yellow. Two of the lobes 
cover the others in the bud. 

STICKSEED.— The Akenes are prickly and are 
fixed by their side or upper end to the base of 
the style. The corolla is salvei^shaped, erect 
and prickly on the margin. There are fine 
scales in the throat. The flowers are small. 

HOUNDS TONGUE.— The corolla is salver- 
ahaped, oblique or flattened from above. It is 
short, rough and prickly all over. The Akenes 
are prickly and fixed to the base of the style by 
their tops or sides. 




DELIOTROPE. 



HELIOTROPE.— The ovary is not lobed but when 
ripe splits into four Akenes. The corolla is 
short. 



LEGEND OF FORGET-ME-NOT. 

It was in the golden morning of the early 
world, when an angel sat weeping outside the 
closed gates of Paradise. lie had fallen 
from his high rank because he loved a daugh- 
ter of the earth, nor was he to be allowed to 
enter Paradise again until this daughter whom 
he loved had planted the Forget-me-not in 
eveiy corner of the world. He came down to 
assist her ; and, hand- in-hand they wandered 
over the land, planting everywhere the forget- 
me-not. When their task was ended, then 
they were allowed both to enter Paradise. 

For the beautiful girl, without tasting the 
bitterness of death, became immortal like the 
angel whose love she had won as she sat by 
the rivei-side twining the Forget-me-nots. 



THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

When to the flowers so beautiful, 

The Father gave a name, 
Back came a little blue-eyed one, 

All timidly it came. 
And standing at its Father's feet, 

And gazing in his face, 
It said, in low and trembling tones. 

And with a modest grace, 

Dear Grod, the name thou gavest me, 

Ala^ ! I have forgot " 
The Father kindly looked him down 

And said, '* Forget-me-not.'* 



WATER-LEAF FAMILY. 

These plants are herbs with compound, 
toothed aud usually alternate leaves. The 
flowers are regular. 

The ovary is globular and bears its seeds on 
the walls. Corollas bell or wheel-shaped, 
lobes and stamens always five. Style two- 
cleft. 

NEMOPHILA. — Is the one cultivated in our 
garden. Leaves opposite. Calyx with five re- 
flexed teeth between the divisions. 

ELLISIA. — The lower leaves are opposite. The 
stamens do not project beyond the corolla. The 
calyx has no little teeth between the divisions 
and it grows larger when the fruit forms. 




NEMOPHILA. 



NEMOPHILA.— This is the same as the EUisia, 
but there are fine teeth between the divisions 
which are bent backwards or downwards. 
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PHACELIA.— The leaves are alternate. There 
are no teeth or appendages of the calyx or else 
they are very small. The stamens are long. 
The seeds grow on the walk of the pod or on 
two little lines or ridges. These planU generally 
grow one year only. 

WATERLEAF.— These plants have scaly-toothed 
root-suiks. The flowers are white or bluish, 
and clustered. The filaments are bearded below. 
The pod contains from one to four seeds which 
are in a sort of membrane. 



WATERLEAF. 
VIRGINIA WATERLEAF.—Theygrowfromone 
to two leet higti and raiher smooth. The calyx 
is hairy. The leaves are pinnately divided into 
five or seven little lobes which are toothed or 
cleft Grow In rich woods. 

CANADA WATERLEAF. — The leaves are 
rounded and paried like a band into five lobes 
which are longer than the peduncle or stalk. 
The calyx is smooth. Grow in rich woods. 



POLEMONIUM FAMILY. 

Herbs, not twining (except in the Cobtea) . 
The flowers are regular and arranged injives^ 
except that the pistil is in threes. The petals 
overlap. 

COBAEA.— These have tendrils on the pinnate 
leaves by which they climb. The flowers are 
single and grow from the axlles of the leaver. 
The corolla is large, bell-shaped and dull-col- 
ored. 




OILIA. 



GI LI A.— The stamens are all the same height, and 
do not turn to one side. The corolla is shaped 
like a funnel or salver. The leaves are once or 
thrice pinnately-divided. There are more than 
one seed. 



POLEMONIUM.— This is not a climbing plant 
The stamens are the same height. The leaves 
are compound and most of them alternate. The 
corolla is nearly wheel-shaped and is light blue. 
The stamens turn toward the lower side of the 
flower. 

PHLOX.— These plants do not climb. The flow- 
ers ffrow in panicled cymes or clusters. The 
corolla is short and inclosed. It is In the shape 
of a salver with a long tube, on which the sta- 
mens are inserted at unequal heights. The 
calyx has five angles. The leaves are sessile, 
entire, and grow opposite each other except at 
the top. 



PHLOX. 

PANICLED PHLOX.— The stem grows from two 
to four feet high and is stout. The upper leaves 
are heart-shaped, at the base while the others 
are lance-oblong or ovate-lanceolate, pointed 
and tapering. The flower-cluster is large and 
broad. The corolla is pink or white, with whole 
lobes. It flowers in summer. 

SPOTTED PHLOX.— The stem is purple-spotted, 
simple and slender, and grows one or two feet 
high. The lower leaves are lance-shaped and 
the upper ones are slightly heart-shaped at the 
base, and taper upwards into a lance-ovate 
shape. The panicle or flower-duster is narrow. 
The calyx has blunt, teeth-like poinU. The 
corolla is a pinkish-purple, varying|to white with 
lobes entire. 

HAIRY PHLOX.— The stems are rather clammy 
and hairy, slender, and grow one or two feet 
high. The leaves are lance-linear or lance- 
shape. Flowers form a flat cyme. The calyx 
has long, arrow-like teeth. The corolla is rose- 
pink. 

RUNNING PHLOX.— Spreads by creeping run- 
ners which bear smooth, thickish and roundish 
leaves. The flowering stems bear oblong leaves 
and grow from four to eight inches high. The 
flowers are large and not many. The corolla 
lobes are entire, roundish and red-purple. 

SPREADING PHLOX. — The rather clammy 
stem grows from nine to eighteen inches high. 
The leaves are broad, lance-shaped or else ovate- 
oblong. The flowers form a loose cyme. The 
lobes of the corolla are obcordate, that is, heart- 
shaped, with the broad end at the top, and thev 
are rather far apart. Of a pale lilac or blueish 
color. 

'ground PHLOX MOSS PINK. — This plant 
is creeping, and tufted in flat mats. The leaves 
are small and crowded, and either lance-linear 
or awl-shaped. The corolla is pink or rose-color 
with a darker or sometimes a white eye. It 
flowers in spring and grows in sandy or rocky 

, soil. 
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VBRBEMA ( Verbena Family,) polemonium (.Polemonium FamUp,) 



DRAWINGS. 
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DRUMMOND'S PHLOX.— It U branched and 
souewhat clammy. The leaves are lance-shaped, 
the upper ones broadening into heart-shaped at 
the base. The lobes of the corolla are entire and 
crimson or rose color. 



POLEMONIUM. 

BLUB POLEMONIUM. — Grows on an erect, 
leafy stem, one or two feet high. It has many 
leaflets and many seeds. It is commonly called 
Jacob's Ladder. 

WILD POLEMONIUM.— The stems are rather 
weak and spreading. The leaflets are from seven 
to eleven and the flowers are few. 



THE GARDEN FRIENDS. 
PHLOX AND B08B. 

One autumn day when skies were gray, 
The gsjrdener came to take away, 
And give a corner of its own, 
A Phlox, that had with Boses grown. 
And which had found among its roots. 
In June, some green and tender shoots 
That soon the sweetest flowers bore 
That ever bush in garden wore. 
And every week thereafter grew, 
Until the Phlox had blossomed, too. 
Hoses as lovely and as shy. 
Half hidden from the passer-by. 
Ah!" said the bush, that autumn eve 
When you are gone how I shall grieve. 
In summer days for me you've made. 
From burning sun, a pleasant shade. 
And in the winter time, thought I, 
Still care and shelter will be nigh; 
I love you more than I can tell. 
How can I bear to say farewell?" 

Dear Rose," the sUtely Phlox replied, 
We must not part, whate*er betide; 
Such gratitude as yours, that brings 
An offering of the sweetest tilings 
Before one's own fair blos^ms grow, 
I ne'er should find again, I know. 
Cling closely, dear, and you shall be 
Borne to my new abode with me." 

The Rose obeyed, and hidden quite. 
Haply escaped the gardener's sight, 
And when, again, 'twas fragrant June, 
And all the song-birds were in tune, 
Peeping from out the Phlox's green 
Its lovely crimson blooms were seen. 

—Mahoabet Ettinoe. 



OF FLOWERS. 



MINT FAMILY. 

Square stems, irregular corolla, and sweet- 
smelling dotted leaves ; and you have a mint. 

There are the Lavender, Pennyroyal, Mint, 
Horehound, Sage, Hyssop, Catnip, Thyme, 
Selfheal, Scullcap. 

SWEBT BASIL.-^The leaves are ovate^shaped 
and fragrant. The white flowers are in racemes. 
The calyx turns backwards or downwards with 
the upper lobe round and large. The lower lip 
of the corolla is entire while the upper is four- 
cleft. The four stamens turn down and rest on 
the lower lip of the corolla. 

LAVENDER.— The leaves are narrow and hoary. " 
The pale blue flowers are in a naked and 
pednnded spike. The coroMa is fine lobed and 
the lobes are about equal. The four short sU- 
mens turn down as in the Sweet Basil. Thecal3nE 
is five-toothed. 

GERMANDER.— The flowers are generally 
Durplish, sometimes white and in a spike. The 
corolla is cleft down the upper side, the 
lower lobe being larger than the other four. 
The four stamens are erect and project from 
the upper side of the corolla. The seed-like fruit 
is veiny. 

BLUE CURLS.— The blue corolla is cleft into 
flve nearly equal lobes which are inclined to turn 
forward. The stamens are very long and 
curved. 

FALSE PENNYROYAL.— The stamens slighUy 
protrude from the blue five-lobed corolla. Others 
wise like Blue Curls. 

MINT.— The flowers are small. The corolla is al- 
most equally four lobes, but barely two-lipped. 
The stamens are four and do not show above the 
upper side of the flower. The anthers of the 
four stamens are nearly equal in length. 

WATER-HOREHOUND.— The flowers grow in 
dense axillary whorls. The corolla is like that 
of the Mint, and the stamens are only two with 
anthers. 

DITTANY.— The flowers grow in terminal cymes. 
The corolla is too-lipped, vrith the upper lip 
nearly flat or spreading, and has two lobes or 
notches at the end. The calyx has five, tooth- 
like points of about equal lengdi, and has fine 
hairs in the throat. 

PENNYROYAL.— The calyx is two-lipped with 
three notches in the upper and but two in the 
lower lip, and bearded in the throat. The cor- 
olla is small and has two sterile filaments. 
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SAGE iSaivia officinalis.) 
a, plant; 6, blossom; c, corolla, open. 



GROUND mr. 



MINT FAMILY. 
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HORSE BALM.— The calyx is like that of the 
Pennyroyal, but the throat is naked, and that of 
the large corolla is bearded. The middle lobe 
of the lower lip of the corolla is large and hangs 
down, and has fringe-like points. 

HORSE MINT.— The flowers are crowded in 
leafy-bracuHl heads. The lips of the large cor- 
olla are long and narrow. The upper lip is 
arched, whole or notched slightly, and holds the 
stamens. The five-toothed calyx is tubular. 

BLEPHILIA.— The flowers are in heads. The 
calyx is two-lipped, and the upper Hp has three 
bristle-pointed teeth. 

SAGE.— The calyx is two-lipped with the upper 
ei ther three-toothed or whole. The anthers grow 
astride the end of the filament,and have but one 
ceU. 




SAGE. 

GIANT HYSSOP.— A tall herb with the flowers 
in spikes, and small. The corolla is two-lipped. 
The outer pair of stamens are lower than the 
inner pair. The upper pair curve downward. 

CATNIP.— The flowers grow in terminal spikes or 
clusters. The stamens, arranged in pairs, 
ascend under the upper Hp of the two-lipped 
corolla. 

GROUND-IVY.— The flowers grow in the axil of 
the kidney-shaped leaves. The stamens and 
corolla are the same as in the catnip. 

HYSSOP.— The tubular-shaped calyx has five 
equal, tooth-Hke points and fifteen little veins or 
lines. The upper lip of the corolla is flat and 
open, or slightly concave. The stamens are 
four, long, and grow in pairs, with the upper 
pair shorter than the lower or outer pair. 

MOUNTAIN-MINT.— The flowers grow in dense 
heads or clusiets. The calyx is ovate, bell or 
tube-shaped. It has from ten to thirteen veins 
or line^. The stamens are distant and not under 
the upper lip. The corolla and stamens are the 
same as in the Hyssop. 



SUMMER SAVORY.— The corolla stamens and 
calyx the same as the Mounuin Mint, but the 
flowers are clustered in the axils or spikes. 

BASIL. — The flowers grow in a head-like cluster 
whidi are surrounded by awl-shaped bracts. 
The calyx is tube-like. The anthers of the sta- 
mens grow under the upper lip in pairs. 

BALM.— The flowers grow in loose clusters. The 
calyx is shaped something like a bell and a tube, 
and has two lips The corolla turns upward. 

PALSE-DRAGONHEAD.— The flowers are large 
and grow in naked spikes. The throat of the 
corolla is like an enlarged funnel and the upper 
lip is concave. 

SELF-HEAL.— The flowers grow in a short, brac^ 
ed spike. The calyx is two-lipped with the lip 
toothed, very veiny and closed over the fruit 
The upper lip of the corolla is arched and hood- 
like in shape. 

SCULL-CAP.— The two lips of the calyx are entire, 
helmet-shaped, not veiny and enclose the fruit. 
The upper lip of the corolla is shaped something 
like a hood, or arched. 

MARJORAM.— The flower* are spiked and have 
large colored bracu. The caljx is hairy in 
throat. The corolla, stamens, etc., grow same as 
in Mountain Mint 

THYME.— This is very much like the Marjoram, 
but the flowers grow in loose clusters, and the 
bracts are very small. 




THTMCS. 



HOREHOUND.— The clusters of the flowers are 
head-like and axillary. The calyx is not two- 
lipped but is ten-toothed. The upper lip of the 
corolla is arched. 

MOLUCCA BALM.— The corolla's lip is arched 
but the funnel-shaped calyx is larger than the 
corolla. The calyx is not lipped but five-toothed. 
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PEPPERMINT. 



HORBnoniTD. 



POSIES. 



Oh, for the dear old-fashioned posies, 
Growing close by the kitchen door; 

Poppies soft to bring forgetting, 
Balm and mint for a spirit sore. 

Heartsease sweet for hearts that are aching, 
Ragged ladies and four o'cloclcs ; 

Marigold and wealth uncounted. 
Cabbage roses and hoUyhoclcs. 

Old time pinks with their spicy odor. 

Tiger lilies and columbine; 
Honey sweet in its golden chalice, 

Hamming birds in the climbing vine. 



Sunflowers tall that turn their faces 
Out to the West as the sun goes down ; 

Morning-glories that close and cower 
Under the rays of his burning frown. 

Clover flelds with the bees a-humming, 
Drowsy grasses, which sway and nod; 

Busy reapers the ripe grain cutting, 
Fragrant breath of new-mown sod. 

Oh, for the dear old-fashioned posies. 
Growing close by the kitchen door, 

And for the loved familiar faces 
Gone from our gaze forever more. 

—Selected. 
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HEMP NETTLE.— The bell or top-shaped calyx 
ia quite a little shorter than the corolla and has 
spiny-pointed teeth. The anthers open crosswise. 

HBDGB-NETTLE.— The calyx is five-toothed, 
bell or top-shaped and shorter than the corolla. 
The corolla is not enlarged in the throat, and 
the stamens tarn down after shedding the pol- 
len. The anthers open lengthwise. 

DEAD-NETTLE. — This resembles the Hedge- 
Nettle but the throat of the corolla is enlarged 
and the teeth of the calyx are not spiny. 




WHITE DEAD NETTLE. 



MOTHERWORT.— The leaves are cleft and cut 
The corolla is not enlarged in the throat. The 
calyx is top-shaped with spiny teeth. The 
akenes or seed-like fruit are three-angled. 



MINT. 

WILD MINT.— The flowers grow from the axils 
of the petioled leaves, around the stem in head- 
like clusters. One variety of these plants is 
smooth, but the general kind is hairy. They 
are found in wet places. 

PEPPERMINT.— The petioled leaves are oblong 
or ovate. The flower-clusters are crowded in 
short spikes. The plant is smooth. 

SPEARMINT.— These are nearly smooth. The 
flower-spikes are panicled or in compound, irreg- 



ularly branched flower-clusters. The leaves are 
lance-ovate and nearly sessile. 



HORSE-MINT. 

BALM HORSE-MINT or OSWEGO TEA.— 
The top leaves and little bracts are tinted with 
red. The corolla is lone and bright red. The 
plant is green and raUier haity. Grown on 
moist lands or in gardens. 

COMMON HORSE-MINT.- This plant is pale, 
smoothish or with soft down on it. The flowers 
are small, purple or whitish. 

DOTTED HORSE-MINT.— The leaves are lance- 
shaped and the bracts are purple or yellowish. 
The corolla is yellowish with purple spots. 



SCULLCAP. 

MAD-DOG SCULLCAP.— Slender, smooth and 
branched. The leaves are oblone or lanee-ovate, 
pointed and the edges serrate or Tike the teeth of 
a saw. They grow on slender stalks. The flow- 
ers are small and grow from the axil of the 
leaves, in one-sided racemes. 

LARGER SCULLCAP.— They grow from one to 
three inches high, are hairy and rather clammy. 
The leaves are wrinkled, veiny and ovate or 
heart-shaped. The upper lip of the corolla is 
blue, and the pale lower lip is spotted with pur- 
ple. 

HAIRY SCULLCAP.— They grow from one to 
three feet high, are slender and hairy. The 
leaves have many veins, are ovate or wedge- 
shaped. The flowers grow in terminal racemes. 

NARROW-LEAVED SCULLCAP.— They grow 
one or two feet high, are slender and covered 
with fine hairs or down. The leaves are entire 
and linear or lance-oblong The flower-raceme 
is short. 

DWARF SCULLCAP.— They grow from three to 
six inches high, and are covered with fine down. 
The leaves are round-ovate or the upper ones 
laoce-ovate and entire. The leaves are about 
half an inch long. The flowers grow single 
from the axil of the leaves. 

SLENDER SCULLCAP.— Grows one or two feet 
high. The leaves are B csai i o and lanoe-ovate 
with a rather heart-shaped base. The margin is 
serrate or saw-toothed. The flowers are single 
and ffrow about two-thirds of an inch long, and 
are close sitting in the axil of the leaves. 
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CONVOLVULUS FAMILY, 

Here we have the Morning Glory, the 
Sweet Potato Bindweed, the Cypress vine, 
and the Dodder, one of the parasites. Variety 
enough isn't there ? But after all they have 
their family traits. 

All twining or trailing, often with juicy 
stems, pod-bearing, alternate leaves and 
regular flowers. Everything in fives except 
the pistil which is two or four-celled, with one 
seed standing erect in the bottom of each cell. 

Dodders are leafless parasites of this family. 




DODDER. 



QUAMOCLIT.^ These plants have foliage and 
bear large flowers which open for only a day. 
Thev have one style. The corolla is crimson or 
scarlet and in the shape of a tube or trumpet, 
and the stamens protrude beyond the mouth of 
the tube or trumpet. 

SWEET POT ATO— It is a foUage plant with large 
flowers which open for a day. The corolla is 
bell-shaped and the stamens are enclosed In the 
tube. The stigma is thick and has two lobes. 
The pod contains four cells with a seed in each 
celL 

MORNING-GLORY.— This is the same kind of 
plant as the Quamoclit, having large flowers 
which bloom but for a day. The corolla is fun- 



nel-form with the stamens enclosed in the tube. 
The btigma is thick and has a round head-like 
top with two or three lobes. The pod has two 
or three cells with two seeds in a celL 

CONVOLVULUS OR BINDWEED. — This 
also has a iarae flower wliich blooms but one 
day. The corolla is bell-shaped and the stamens 
are enclosed in the narrow part. It has two 
long linear or oblong stigmas. The calyx is 
naked at the base. 




COBOLLA OF BINDWEED. 



BRACTED BINDWEED.— This is very much 
like the Convolvulus excepting that instead of a 
bell-shaped corolla it is funnel-form and the 
calyx is covered by two large bractlets. 

DODDER.^ These planU have thread-like stems, 
which are either reddish, yellowish or whitish. 
They grow by twining around other plants and 
attacmuK themselves to the bark on which they 
feed. The flowers grow in clusters with bell- 
shaped corollas and flve scales inside the stamens. 
The embryo is spiral without any seed-leaves. 
The pod has two seeds and two cells. 



QUAMOCLIT. 

CYPRESS- VINE QUAMOCLIT.— The leaves 
are narrow and pinnately dissected into thread- 
like divisions. The limb or spreading part of 
the corolla has five rather deep lobes. 

SCARLET QUAMOCLIT.— The leaves are heart- 
shaped and nearly if not wholly entire. The 
corolla has very small lobes or none at all. 
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FIVE-FLOWERED GENTIAN.— Slender and 
branching. Leaves lance-ovate. Corolla light 
blue ^ith five-pointed petals. 

SOAPWORT GENTIAN. — The coroUa is light 
blue, more open and more bell-shaped. Its 
petals short and broad. Otherwise much like 
the five-flowered Gentian. 



BINDWEED. 

I, branch; 2,pUHl; 6,/ruit, 

MORNING GLORY. 

COMMON MORNING-GLORY. — The stem 
has little hairs on it which bend downward. 
The leaves are heart-shaped. The flowers are 
purple or pink or white and grow from three to 
five on the flower-stalk. The pod is three-celled . 
The flower opens in the early morning and closes 
in the bright sunshine. 

WILD MORNING-GLORY.— The stem is 
smooth and the root is large. The leaves are 
heart-shaped, some narrow in the middle. The 
flowers grow from one to Ave on the stalk or 
peduncle and are white with purple in the tube. 
They open in the sunshine. 



GENTIAN FAMILY 

Smooth herbs with bitter juice. Leaves 
except in two kinds, opposite, sessile and 
entire. Flowers large and handsome. 

As many stamens as there are lobes to the 
corolla, and alternating with them. Two 
stigmas or branches to the style. One-celled 
pod with many seeds on the walls. 




FBIHGED GBMTIAN. 



WHITE GENTIAN.— Lance-ovate leaves, the 
base heart-shaped and clashing. Corolla dull 
white or yellow with the petals longer than the 
plaits. 

SABBATIA. — Simple, opposite, sessile leaves. 
Petals in the bud overlap. Wheel-shaped 
corolla — flve to twelve parts. In chjrmes. 
White or pink. Two-parted style. 

FLOATING HEART. — Simple alternate leaves, 
from the root. Round-heart shaped. These 
float on the water. Long-footed stalks which 
have at their summit a cluster of small white 
fliAvers. With these are odd-looking spur- 
shaped bodies. Corolla flve-parted. 

BUCKBEAN. — Leaves in three leaflets. Long 
foot-stalks, their base forming a sheath for 
the root-stalk. A Raceme of white flowers. 
Corolla flve-parted, the petals white-bearded 
within. One kind found in bogs. 

FRINGED GENTIAN.— Leaves lance-shaped. 
Flowers single, on a naked stalk. Corolla a rich 
blue, with l^autif uUy fringed lobes. Grows in 
low places, rather rare, and closes in the after- 
noon. 

CLOSED GENTIAN.— Stout, leafy, whole length 
of the stem. Flowers in clusters. Corolla blue, 
the mouth closed ; flve fringe-toothed plaits. 




nnOED GENTIAV. 
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NIGHT-SHADE FAMILY. 

This family is a blessing to the sick and a 
blessing to the doctors. I don't know what 
they would do without it. This family has a 
bitter, disagreeable taste, and is often poison- 
ous. 

To this family belong the Tomato, Red 
Pepper, Apple-of-Peru, Petunia, Tobacco, as 
well as many others from which medicine is 
made. 

Of the Night-Shade, there are several kinds. 
Herbs or shrubs. Colorless, bitter, sometimes 
poisonous juice. Alternate leaves. Regular 
flowers with five stamens, one pistil. Ovary 
two or more celled. In the bud the petals 
are edge to edge. 




ruiSACco. 

J, Branch qf tobacco plant; 2, section of flower; 3^ fruit; 
4, section of fruit; single /lower. 

DEADLY NIGHT-SHADE.— Has a bell-shaped 
corolla, curved stamens. The fruit is a black- 
berrj'. It is deadly poison. 

PETUNIA.— Funnel-shaped corolla, unequal sta- 
mens and fruit a pod. 




BEBBT OF BELLADONNA. 

TOBACCO.— Calyx is not angled. This calyx 
remains above a smooth pod which opens by 
several slits above. 

STRAMONIUM. — A flve-angled calyx which 
falls away when the flower dies. A larjre 
prickly pod, two-celled at first and then fonr- 
valvecl. A regular corolla, generally long 
and funnel-shaped. 

HENBANE. —A funnel-shaped corolla or bell- 
shaped; dull color. Irregular stamens. An 
urn-shaped calyx containing the pod. Pod 
opens by a lid. 

MATRIMONY VINE. — Shrubby, rather vine- 
like. Narrow leaves. Fruit a berry. A fun- 
nel-shaped corolla. A five-parted calyx. 

APPLE OF PERU.— A dry berry. A five- 
parted calyx, parts lieart-shaped. Corolla 
somewhat wheel or bell-shaped. 

GROUND CHERRY.— Calyx five-parted, ripen- 
ing into a little bladder-like bag around the 
berry. Corolla somewhat like the Apple of 
Peru. 



NIGHTSHADE. 

COMMON NIGHT-SHADE. — Low and many- 
branched. Grows in dark, damp places. 
Leaves ovate, many-toothed; small white 
flowers ; black berries, said to be poisonous. 

This poLsonous plant was a favorite one 
with the witches. 

In an old witch song, written by an early 
author, the witch sings : 

** And I ha* been plucking plants among 
Hemlock, Henbane, Adder's Tongue; 
Nightshade, Moon wort, Libbard*s bane, 
And twice, by the dogs, was ike to be ta'en.** 
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BITTER SWEET.— Shrubby stem. CUmblng 
leaves, heart-shaped, sometimes ear-like at 
base. Flowers in cymes. Berries red. 
Called also Woody Night-shade. 

JERUSALEM CHERRY. —A low tree-like 
shrub. Long, smooth, entire leaves. White 
flowers scattered, ripening into a bright red 
berry. 




POTATO BLOSSOM. 



POTATO. — We usually know only of the root of 
this plant. But it has a very pretty white or 
blue flower. 

TOMATO. — The corolla is wheel-shaped and the 
stamens converge or are united around the 
style. The fruit is a berry. The stamens have 
very short filaments with much longer anthers, 
which are connected with each other and open 
lengthwise. The berry has several cells. 




KIOHT8HADE. 



NIGHT-SHADE. — The corolla is wheel-shaped, 
and the anthers of the stamens are longer than 
the filaments, but are not joined. They open 
by two pores at the top. 

CAPSICUM. — The corolla is wheel-shaped. The 
anthers are not so long as the filaments and are 
heart-shaped and separate, and open length- 
wise. The berry is like a puffed-up pod and 
the pulp is pungent. 
It is commonly known as the Red Pepper. 

EGG-PLANT. — The leaves are downy, somewhat 
lobed or wavy, and ovate-shape. The berry is 
oblong, whitish or purple, and grows from the 
size of an egg up to a melon. Eatable if 
cooked. 

HORSE-NETTLE. — This is a weed with hairy 
wavy-toothed, oblong or ovate leaves. The 
corolla of the flower is bluish. The berry is 




80LAMUX (yigktihade homily.) 
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DOGBANE FAMILY. 

These plants have milky, bitter juice, and 
a tough inner bark. The leaves are nearly 
opposite and entire. Flowers regular. Corol- 
la flve-lobed, the lobes convolute in the bud, 
The stamens on the corolla are alternate with 
its lobes. Fruit two separate pods. 




few in cymes. Lobes of corolla recanred. 
Tube shorter than the calyx. 

Another kind — Indian Hemp — has stem and 
branches erect Lobes of the corolla not re- 
curved, and the tube not longer than the calyx. 




OLEANDER. 



OLEANDER. — Funnel-shaped corolla and a 
wheel-shaped five-parted border. One stvle. 
Leaves whorled. Large rose-colored blossoms. 




I VINCA (PERHVINKLB). 

! PERIWINKLE. — Leaves opposite, everyn^n, 
in tbe common wild species, ^"onnel-shaped 
corolla with wheel-shaped border. 

AMSONIA.— Alternate leave*, very narrow. Erect 
herbs with pale-blue, salver-shaped flowers. 
Seeds not tufted. Corolla like the Oleander and 
Periwinkle. 

SPREADING- DOGBANE.— The branches of the 
low stem spread widely. The leaves are oval ur 
ovate. The cymes are few-flowered. The 
corolla lobes are recurved and the tube is 
shorter than the calyx. 



DOGBANE.— A spreading kind has the branches 
of its low stem far apart Leaves ovate. Flowers 



MILKWEED FAMILY. 

Plants with milky stalks, tough bark like the 
Dogbane ; but this plant has flowers in umbels 
five short stamens all joined in a ring, anthera 
fast sticking or grown to the stigma, and the 
pollen in a tough waxy mass. The flowers 
are curious. But you had better just now be 
content to look at them ; they are too hard for 
you to try to analyze. 
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MILKWEED. 

MILKWEED.— Corolla fiye-parted. Each little 
stamen has a hood with a horn in each. 

QRBEN MILKWEED.— Like the mUkweed onlj 
it >i«^> no horns in the hoods. 



JESSAMINE FAMILY. 

Thi8 has no wild species. A garden plant is 
the jessamine. A shrubby climbing plant with 
opposite leaves. Perfect flowers with salver- 
shaped corolla. 





LILAC {Syringa vulgaris. 



a^iprig of bloMom; 6, blossom; the same in section; </, stamen; 
seeds; section of seed. 



OLIVE FAMILY. 

Shrubs or trees. Opposite leaves. Four- 
lobed corolla. The ash has no petals. Ovary 
two-celled. Fruit one-: celled, one-seeded, and 
is either a stone-fruit as in the Olive and 
Fringe-tree ; a berry as in the Privet, a pod as 
in the lilac ; or a key as in the Ash. Ovary 
two-celled, with two ovules hanging from the 
top of the cell. Petals in bud, edge to edge. 

LILAC. — The corolla is salver-shaped with a long 
tube and four lob««. The flowers are perfect 
and form a thick panicle. The leaves are simple 
and entire, The fruit Is a flat pod and contains 
four seeds. 

PRIVET — The leaves are simple, and flowers 
perfect. The corolla Is funnel-shaped with short 
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tube. The berry is one or two-seeded. It is a 
low shrub. 

FRINOB TREE.— It is a low tree or shrub with 
simple leaves and slender drooping panicles of 
white, delicate blossoms. The corolla has four 
long, narrow petals, which just unite at the base. 
The fruit is a one-seeded drupe. 

ASH. — It is a tree with opposite pinnate leayes. 
The calyx of the flower isyery small; sometimes 
there is none. There is no corolla. The sta- 
mens are eenerally but two, yery seldom three 
or four. The fruit is winged at the top or else 
all around, is key-shaped, and contuns one 
seed. 



LILAC. 

COMMON LILAC— The leayes are rather heai\r- 
shaped. The flowers are lilac or white and 
bloom in spring. 

PERSIAN LILAC— The leaves are oblong or 
lance-shaped and the flower clusters are more 
slender than those of the common Lilac. 



ASH. 

WHITE ASH.— The shoots and stalks are smooth. 
The leaflets are pale and either smooth or 
downy on the imder side. There are some- 
times seven or nine leaflets. 

RED ASH. — The shoots and stalks are velvety. 
The leaflets from seven to nine are downy on 
the under side. The body of the key is two- 
edged and acute at base with along, narrow 
wing. 

GREEN ASH. — The leaves and stalks are smooth. 
The leaflets, five to nine, are green boUi sides 
The fruit in the form of a key, is like that of Uie 
Bed Ash. 

BLrACK ASH.— The leaflets are from seven to 
eleven and are oblong, lanceolate, have no foot- 
stalk, taper to a point and are green both sides. 
The flowers are fertile and without a calyx. 

BLUE ASH.— The branchlets are square. The 
leaflets are lance-ovate and have short stalks. 
From seven to nine leaflets. 



THE LILAC. 



The snn shone warm, and the lilac said, 
*' I must hurrj' and get my table spread, 
For If I am slow, and dinner late, 
My friends, the bees, will have to wait." 

So delicate lavender glass she ))ronght 
And the daintiest china ever bought, 
Purple tinted, and all complete; 
And she fllled each cup with honey sweet. 



" Dinner is ready ! " the spring wind cried ; 
And from hive and hiding, far and wide, 
While the lilac laughed to see them come, 
The little gray- jacketed bees came hum-m I 

They sipped the syrup f rou every cell, 

They nibbled at tafiy and caramel ; 

Then, without being asked, they all buzzed : "We 

Will be very happy to stay to tea." 

— Claba Dott Bates. 
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POLYPETALOIDS. 



CROWFOOT FAMILY. 

Such a large family ! These plants have cUl 
their parts separate and these parts are inserted 
on tJie receptacle. Often there are no petals, 
or they are queer-shaped. 

Many stamens and many pistils. Com- 
pound, or at least, much-parted leaves. Fruit 
becomes pods or berries. No stipules. In 
Larkspur, Baneberry, and Bugbane there is 
one pistil. The pistils are entirely separate, 
except in the Fennel-flower. 




ANEMONE.— The flowers are single on lons^ 
naked stalks and have no little leaves at theu 
base, and are without a cmlyx. 



▼iiionr*8.BowsB (olkmatis). 

CLEMATIS.— They are climbhig planU, with 
opposite, genersily compound leaves. They 
have no real petals. The edges of the 
sepals turn inwanl in the bud. 

HEPATIC A.— They are not climbing plants and 
the leaves are alternate. The sepiUs overlap in 
the bud and are colored like petals. There are 
three leaves under the flower which resemble 
the calyx, or take its place. There are several 
pistils which become akenes in fruit. The akenes 
one-seeded. 




MEADOW-RUE.— The flowers form a simple 
umbel or small panicle. In other respects 
like the anemone. 
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CROWFOOT.— The flowers have hoth calyx ana 
corolla. The sepals fall off early. The flowerc 
are small and zorm a compound raceme, or 
panicle. 




CROWFOOT (BUTTERCUP.) 



GOLDTHREAD.— Three leaflets. Flowers white. 
Manv pistils each with stalk of its own. Sepals 
petal-like, pistils of more than one seed. 




FENNEL FLOWER. PISTIL OF FENNEL 

(NIOELLA OR LOVE-IN -THE-MIST.) FLOWER. 

QLOBE FLOWER.— Leava are deeply cut. The 
petals are sumen-llke, yellowish. Otherwise 
like the preceding. 



MARSH-MARIQOLD.— The leares aze not cut 
but are rounded and yellowish. The sepals are 
golden-yellow, and are formed like petals. The 
pistils are more than one-eeeded, and become 
pods in fruit 



UAR8U MARIGOLD. 



COLUMBINE.— The pistils are from two to five 
and separate, soraetimes there is but one pistil. 
The sepals are five and all alike. The petaJs are 
five and formed like large spurs. 

FENNEL FLOWER.— Blue, purple or red; 
rarf^ly white. Pistils not stalked, five in number. 
United in a bladder-like pod. 

ACONITE.— The petals are only two. There are 
five sepals not alike — the upper one is hood or 
helmet-shaped. 

BANEBERRY.— The sepals arepetal-like and fall 
off when the flower opens. Tne petals are very 
small or none at all. The flowers are in a short 
raceme. There is one pistil which forms a 
berry. 

BUGBANE. — The flowers are in a long: raceme. 
The sepals are like those In the Baneberry. The 
fruit is a dry pod. 

PEONY.— The sepals are leaf-like and do not fall 
off. The petals are large and showy. 





wiiJ>-viROiK*8 BOWBB iClemoHs,) 
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LABK8FCS. 



LARKSPUR.— The sepals are five and not alike. 
The upper sepal is shaped like a long spur. The 
petals are fonr. The flowers are irregular. 



VIRGIN'S BOWER (CLEMATIS.) 

Four petal-like sepals. Edges do not over- 
lap, but rather roll inward. No real petals. 
Fruit akenes, the style making a long featheiy 
taU. 

WILD- VIRGIN'S BOWER —The leaflets are 
three and toothed. The flowers are white and 
in panicles. The seed-like fmit or akenes have 
long, feathery tailf • 

SWEET-VIRGIN'S BOWER.— The flowers are 
white and in panicles. The leaflets are entire 
and either five or nine. 

VINE-BOWER.— The flowers are single. The 
sepals are lance and purple. The fmit is short- 
tailed and naked. 



ANEMONY. 

There may be from five to fifteen petal-like 
sepals. No leaves beneath. Flowers on long, 
naked footstalks. No real petals. Short- 
pointed akenes. These are smooth — that is, 
not ribbed or grooved. Upper stem leaves ar- 
ranged in whorls. Woods and low meadows. 



This Anemony is a Faiiy Flower; " as 
proof of it, in some paits of England the sim- 
ple village poets will call your attention to the 
delicate purplish or pinkish veining. '* Who 
but Fairies could paint such delicate lines as 
these ? " they will ask. And sure enough — 
who could ? 

VIRGINIAN ANEMONY.— The pHnclpal leaTet 
grow on a long footstalk in whorls of three 
leaves. They are hairy and three-parted and 
cut-lobed. The middle flower-stalk is leafless 
while the others have two leaves in the middle 
and new ones rise from their axils producing 
blossoms all summer. The sepals are acute and 
of a greenish-white color. The pistils are nu- 
merous and form an oval, woolly nead. 

LONG FRUITED ANEMONY.— The stem-leaves 
are many in a whorl. The leafless flower-stalks 
are from two to six and grow very long. The 
sepals are blunt The h^ of fruit is an inch 
long. In other ways it Is like the Yiiglnian 
Anemony. 

PENNSYLVANIAN ANEMONY.— They m 
hairy plants. The stem-leaves are sessile. The 
main ones are three in a whorl. But the side- 
flowering branches have only a pair of small 
leaves. The sepals are large and white or pur- 
plish. The flat akenes are many in a head. 

GROVE ANEMONY.— These are smooth, low, 
and only one-flowered. The stem-leaves grow 
three in a whorl on a long footstalk and divide 
into three or five leaflets. The sepals are white 
or purplish and the akenes (which aze from fif- 
teen to twenty) are narrow. 
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HKPATICA (IJriTWort.) 

HEPATICA. 

Six to twelve petal-like sepals. There is a 
little whorl of leaves just beneath, which at firet 
glance looks like a calyx. Many pistils. 
Pointed akenes. Found as low herbs in early 
spring — in woods. 

ROUND-LOBED HBPATICA.^The three lobes 
of the leaves are rounded and blunt. The calyx 
has from six to twelve petal-like sepals and is 
often taken to be the corolla as there is under- 
neath it a whorl of little leaves which looks like 
a calyx. There are no real petals. The pistils 
are several and form naked-pointed akenes. 
The single flowers grow on scapes. They are 
blue or purple or nearly white. 

SHARP-LOBED HEPATICA.— This is like the 
Round-Lobed Hepatica, only the lobes of the 
leaves are from three to five, and acute. 



make ribbed or gix)oved akenes. The Ane- 
mony Meadow Rue is almost an Anemony — 
except for the ribbed akenes. (See Ane- 
mone.) Perfect flowers in an umbel. The 
Early and Late Meadow Rue have not perfect 
flowers, and these are are arranged in pani- 
cles. Decompound leaves. 

ANEMONY MEADOW RUE — These are low 
and delicate, and generally grow with the Grove 
Anemony. The sepals are from seven to ten, 
white or pinkish like the Grove Anemony. The 
stem-leaves grow in a whorl at the top. 




Four 
No real petals. 



MEADOW-RUE. 

or more gi'eenish, petal -like sepals. 
Four to fifteen pistils, which 



HKPATICA. 

EARLY MEADOW RUE. -This plant grows one 
or two feet high in woods. The leaves grow al- 
ternate, and the rounded leaflets have from five 
to seven roundish lobes. The flowers are green- 
ish, in early spring. 

LATE MEADOW RUE.— This is very much like 
the Early Meadow-Rue, but throws from three to 
six feet high, and the leaflets are three-lobed 
and the flowers white, in summer. 
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CROWFOOT. 

Sepals fall early. Five sepals — five flat 
petals. Akenes many, arranged in a head. 

WHITE WATER CROWFOOT.— The leaves 
are made up of many little thread-like divisions. 
The five sepals fall off early. The petals are 
generally five and flat. The akenes are flat and 
many in a head. The petals are white with a 
round spot at the base, The herbage is all 
under water. 

YELLOW WATER-CROWFOOT.— This Is 
very much like the last, but it Is larger every 
way, and the flowers are yellow. The upper 
leaves are often out of water, and much less 
cut. 

SMALL-FLOWERED CROWFOOT.- These 
plants are smooth and slender and erect. The 
petals are often shorter and just the same 
length as the calyx. Not growing near water, 
but in wet places. Petals often shorter than 
the calyx. 

CURSED CROWFOOT.— This is like the Small- 
Flowered Crowfoot, but stouter, and all the 
leaves are cleft or lobed. The head of fruits 
is oblong. Not growing in water but in wet 
places. Petals often shorter than the calyx. 

HOOK-BEAKED CROWFOOT.— This is a 
hairy plant. The leaves are three-cleft, with 
the iobes broad. The akenes have long hooked 
beaks collected into a round head. Not grow- 
ing in water but in wet places, Petals often 
shorter than the calyx. 

BRISTLY CROWFOOT.— These plants are 
stout, with bristly hairs. The leaves are 
divided into three or flve-stalked leaflets, 
T^ch are cut again into narrow lobes. The 
akenes are straight-beaked in an oblong head. 
The petals are much shorter or the same 
length as the calyx, growing In damp places. 

EARLY CROWFOOT.— These grow from four 
to nine inches high. The root-leaves are 
nearly pinnate. The petals are narrow and 
much longer than the calyx. Grows in dry 
places. 

CREEPING CROWFOOT — The stems are re- 
clining, and make long runners in summer. 
The leaves are variously divided. The petals 
are obovate, and longer than the calyx. It 
grows in wet places, 

BULBOUS CROWFOOT OR EARLY BUT- 
TERCUP. — There is a 8olid bulb at the base 
of the erect stem. The leaves are divided and 
cut. The petals are large, round and bright 
yellow. Grows in meadows — dry ground. 
Petals longer than calyx. 

THE CROWFOOT or LATER BUTTERCUP. 

— The stem Is erect and from two to three I 



feet high with no bulb at the bottom. The 
leaves are cut and divided and the petals are 
obovate, bright-colored, but not so large as the 
Early Buttercup. Petals longer than the calyx. 



GLOBE-FLOWER. 

EUROPEAN GLOBE-FLOWER.— The golden- 
yellow aepals ten to fifteen, converge, making a 
sort of globe-shaped flower. The peuls are 
within, small and look like larger 8tamen8,being 
longer than the real stamens. The nine or more 
pisUU form a several- seeded pod. 

AMERICAN GLOBE-FLOWER.— The sepals 
are five or six, pale greenish-yellow and spread- 
ing. The petals are liable to be overlooped, 
being shorter than the stamens. 
These look like very large Buttercups. 



LARKSPUR. 




COMMON OR FIELD LARKSPUR. — The 
flowers are scattered and on spreadingbranches. 
The petals are united into one body. The leaves 
are miely cut. The pods are smooth. 
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l^OCKET OR AJAX LARKSPUR.— This is quite 
like the Field LarlLspur bat tiie flowers are 
crowded in a long close raceme. The pods are 
hairy. 

OREAT-FLOWERED LARKSPUR. — The 
leaves are cat into linear distant lobes. The 
four petals are separate. The pistils are from 
two to five. The pods are downy. 

BEE LAKRSPUR. —This is quite like the 
great flowered Larkspur, but the leaves are 
cleft into from three to seven wedee-shaped and 
cut-toothed lobes. The petals arehearded. 



TALL WILD LARKSPUR. — The stem grows 
from two to five feet high. The leaves are parted 
into three or five wedge-shaped pointed divisions. 
The flowers are many in a long raceme and a 
blue-purple color. 

DWARF LARKSPUR. - The stem is one 
foot or less high. The flowers are large, loose 
and not many, and of a purple-blue color. 

AZURE LARKSPUR. — These are like the 
Dwarf Larkspur, but the leaves are parted into 
narrow Unear lobes. Flowers sky-blue, and many 
in a close raceme. 



COLUMBINE. 

Five petal-like sepals, cfR 
Five bollow-sputr^l 




three. 



t^iivm csompound — leaflets 



COLUMBINE. 
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COLUMBINE. 

WILD COLUMBINE.— The flowers are scarlet, 
but yellow inside, and nodding. The five sepals 
are petal-like and all similar. The five petals 
form large, hooked, hollow spurs. The five 
pistils make a many-seeded pod. The leaves 
are twice or thrice compound and the leaflets 
are in threes. 

QARDBN COLUMBINE.— This is like the wild 
columbine, but the flowers are blue, purple or 
white, with straight spurs. 



ACONITE (MONKSHOOD). 

Five petal-like sepals not alike. The upper 
one forms a sort of hood — hence the name 
sometimes given the plant of Monkshood. 
Petals two — strange shaped, a hammer-shaped 
little blade on a long claw standing under the 
hood. Pods as in the Larkspur. Flowers in 
racemes or panicles. Blue, pui*ple, varying 
to white. Roots and herbage poison. 

GARDEN ACONITE— The leaves are parted 
into linear lobes. The stem is rather stout, 
erect and leafy. The flowers are blue or 
purple and varying to white and crowded 
into racemes or panicles. The sepals are flve 
and petal-like with the upper one forming a 
hood or helmet. The two petals are small 
and oddly shaped with a curved hammer- 
shaped blade on a long claw. 

WILD ACONITE.— This is quite like the Gar- 
den Aconite but the stem is weak and bending 
as if to climb. The leaf -lobes are lance-ovate. 
The flowers are scattered, 



MAGNOLIA FAMILY. 

Trees or shrubs. Strong scented and bit- 
ter tasting. Simple alternate leaves. Lai^e 
thin stipules covering tlie buds ; these, how- 
ever fall early, Lai-ge single flowers at the 
end of branches. Leaves in threes. Sepals 
three, coloi'ed like petals. Six petals in two 
rows, or nine in three rows. Edges over-lap 
in the buds. Many stamens on a receptacle. 
Long anthers up and down the sides of the 
fllaments. Pistils packed close and seeming 
gi-own together, one above the other, forming 
a cone. 

TULIP TREE. — Flat stipules. Petals, six 
greenish-orange. Slender fllaments. Pistils 
over-lying and grown together into a spindle- 
shaped cone. Leaves three-lobed, looking as 
if cut ofl'at the end. 
Under Magnolia we have 

LAUREL MAGNOLIA. — Leaves thick, ever- 
green in the Southern States. Silky buds. 
Globe-shaped flowers, very fragrant. 

CUCUMBER TREES.— Thin leaves scattered 
along the branches. Downy beneath. Silljr 
buds. Flowers not large nor sweet-scented 

UMBRELLA TREES. - Thin leaves, large. 
Those on the flowering branches forming an 
umbrella-like circle under the blossom. Smooth 
leaf-buds. Large white flowers, not sweet- 
scented. 



CUSTARD APPLE FAMILY. 

The Family resembles somewhat the Mag- 
nolia Family ; but the petals do not overlap in 
the bud, the bark and the foliage ai-e not 
sweet-smelling ; the seeds are large and bony. 
Leaves entire, without stipules, 

COMMON PAPA W.— Common Westand South 
in rich soil along the river. It is a small tree 
with purple flowers, which appear early in 
spring, before the leaves. The three outer 
petals larger than the three inner. Bark bad 
tasting. 



MOONSEED FAMILY. 

Woody climbers Fruit with moon-shaped 
seed. Alternate leaves. Sepals and petals, 
four, five or six — all same color. A few 
one-seeded pistils. 

MOONSEED. — Stamens twelve to twenty. 
Pistils two to four. White flowers. Leaves 
rounded tind angled and shield-shaped. Fruit 
blue-black. Common in the North. 
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COCUL.US. — Stamens six, one before each petal, 
Greenish flowers. Leaves heart-shaped. 



BARBERRY FAMILY. 

Distinguished by having sepals and petals 
in fours J sixes or eights^ the stamens as many 
as the petals^ one before each petal. Anthers 
open by uplifted doors. One pistil. Berries. 

BARBERRY.— Shrubs. Yellow bark and yellow 
flowers. Stamens and pistils six. Simple 
leaves in odd little clusters above a thome. 
This thorn was a leaf the year before. Berries, 
red and sour. 

ICAHONIA. — Leaves scattered, pinnate, ever- 
green. No thorns. Berries, blue. 

COHOSH. — Herbs. Roots perennials compound 
or deeply-lobed leaves. Flowers yellowish- 
green. Small stamens and petals six. 

TWINLEAF. — Large, white flowers. Eight 
narrow petals and eight stamens. Scape with 
one flower. Leaves, two-parted and rising 
separately from the ground. The flrst is a 
many-seeded pod which opens with a lid. 




COMMON BARBERRT. 



J, sprap of Barberry; 2, flower; 3, petal; 4, closed anther; 
S, open anther; 6, berry. 

MAY APPLE.— Stamens, twelve to eighteen. 
Rounded petals. Flowering stem, shield- 
shaped, and several cleft leaves. A large nod- 
ding flower in a fork of the branches. 




WATEBLILY. 



WATER-LILY FAMILY. 



WHITE WATER - LILY. — Sweet-smelling. 
Leaves and flowers from very long, thick, rub- 
bery root-stalks. Many petals, many stamens 



which gradually blend in one compound pistil. 
Found on the top of the water. 
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YKLLOW PONB-LILY.— Leaves and flowexB 
grow from long root-staUu. Sepals, five or six, 
rounded, somewhat petal-like and yellow. In- 
side is a mass of square-topped bodies which 
really answer for petals. A broad, flat-topped 
pistil. 

You will find that all these water-lilies have 
little hollow tubes for pipes through which to 
suck up the water. Their leaves, too, are little 
floats. 



SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER FAMILY. 

What children call "Monkey Pitchers." 
They are bog plants, with trumpet-shaped or 
pitcher-shaped leaves. The flower has an 
umbrella-shaped style. The pitchers of these 
plants hold water, to which in the dry times 
of summer, the thirsty birds are glad to come. 

Those in hot countries, so travellers say, 
are quite large, and the monkeys really do 
go to them for water. Many a story has 
been told of this plant by travellers, who, 
nearly dying of thirst, fortunately were saved 
by the contents of these little water-pitchers. 



RED SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER.— The leaves 
are long and trumpet-shaped and have a narrow 
wing. The petals are red. 



SPOTTED PITCHER PLANT.— The petals are 
yellow. The trumpet-shaped leaves are from 
twelve to eighteen inches long and have a 
hooded-top, white-spotted on the back, and a 
narrow side-wing. 




PITCHES PLANT. 



YELLOW SIDE.^ADDLE TRUMPET The 

leaves grow from one to three feet high, are 
trumpec-shaped with an upright rounded top 
with sides turned back. The wing is very 
smaU. The petals are yellow and droop when 
old. 

PURPLE SIDE-SADDLE FLOWER OR PIT- 
CHER PLANT.— The yellowish-green leaves 
are pitcher-shaped with a broad wing attached 
to the inner side and are veined with purple. 
The purple petals are arched over the pistils. 




TELLOW POND-LILY. 

WATER-SHIELD. — Leaves and dull purple 
flowers, rising hy a slender stem from the water. 
Leaves fastened by the middle of the under- 
side — like a Japanese umbrella. 

NELUMBO.— Many sepals, sumens, petals, all 
falling off under the pistils. Twelve pistils 
embedded in the fiat surface of a top-shaped 
receptacle. Leaves attached like the Water- 
ihield, Leaves, cup-like, rising with the great, 
greenish-yellow flowers out of the water. 
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POPPY FAMILY. 

There are the common Poppy, the Prickly 
Poppy, and the Horn-root and the Blood-root. 
All of the Poppy family. Another one, too, 
with a hard name, Esch-scholt-zia, nas a 
calyx that looks exactly like a candle extin- 
guisher or a little pointed cap. And such a 
strong smelling juice ! 

BLOODROOT. — Petals are not crumpled, and 
the bud does not nod as the popples do. Pet- 
als eight to twelve; narrow, white. Oblong 
pod. Orange-red or blood-colored juice. 

POPPY. — Petals very much crumpled In the bud. 
Buds nodding. Pod has little cells In it filled 
with seeds. Covered over with a little flat 
cover which Is not fastened down tight, but 
has little air-holes just beneath. 




POPPY POI». COMMON POPPY. 



PRICKLY POPPY. - Ovary and pod are only 
one-celled and open by little valves. The pla- 
centas (seed-bearing lines) form a slender 
frame between them. The pod and leaves are 
prickly. Stl^as from four to six without 
any styles. The flowers are yellowish, but 
sometimes white. 

CELANDINE POPPY. — The stigmas are three 
or four with styles. The ovary and pod are 
like those of the Prickly Poppy, only the pod 
is bristly. 



CELANDINE. —This resembles the Celandine 
Poppy, but the pod Is slender and smooth, and 
the stigmas are but two. 

HORN POPPY. — The seed are embedded In a 
thick partition which separates the long narrow 
pod and the ovary Into two cells. The stigma 
has two little horns. 




BLOOD BOOT. 
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FUMITORY. 

Tender herbs. Colorless juice. Alternate, 
compound leaves. Flowers iiTegular. Two 
scale-like sepals. A flattened, closed corolla 
made up of four petals grown together. The 
two outside with spreading tips ; the two inner 
with spoon-shaped tips sticking together face 
to face. 

SMOKE-VINE. — Heart-shaped flowers, or with 
a spur on each side of the base. Petals all 
joined in a heart-shaped corolla. This corolla 
dries and encloses a four-seeded pod. A deli- 
cate vine, with tendril-like leaves. 

CORYDAL. — Leafy-stemmed biennials, with pin- 
nate leaves and slender pods. They grow In 
rocky places and flower In spring and summer. 
The Golden Corydal has low-spreadlns: foliage, 
hanging pods, and yellow racemed flowers. 
Pale Corydal has erect flowers and pod. Flow- 
ers purplish. 




DICENTRA. 



DICENTRA.— Or "bleeding heart." One kind 
of this Is called Dutchman's Breeches. It has 
a white corolla tipped with cream-color and 
two very large spurs. 

Another kind called Squirrel Corn has under- 
ground shoots, bearing little tube-like bodies 
which look like Indian corn. The kind we 
have In the gardens has the flowers In drooping 
racemes, one-sided. Flowers heart-shaped. 
Pink. 

FUMITORY. — Ovary and fruit round and one- 
seeded. Flowers with a little spur on one side. 
Fruit does not open. 




DUTCHMAN'S BREECHES. 

DICENTRA. 

Singular handsome flowers, growing in a 
one-sided raceme. 

DUTCHMAN'S BREECHES. - Two large 
spurs. Corolla white, tipped with cream 
color. 

SQUIRREL CORN. — Little underground shoots, 
having upon them little yellow tul)er-llke bodies 
looking like grains of yellow corn. Corolla 
white or flesh color. Flowers fragrant. 
Small, like hyacinths. 

SHOWY DICENTRA. — Drooping, one-sided 
racemes ; flowers pink. A cultivated plant. 



CORYDAL. 

GOLDEN CORYDAL.— Low ; spreading. Pods 
hang. Flowers In simple racemes. 

PALE CORYDAL. — Upright. Purple or yeUow 
flowers. Panicles. Pods are erect. 
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CRESS OR CROSS FAMILY. 

The plants of this family are very bitter 
and acrid, to be sure ; still their name, the 
Cross Family, does not refer at aU to their dis- 
positions this time. They are named the 
Cross Family because their four petals are 
arranged just opposite each other in the form 
of a cross. 

In the pod is an odd little division to whiith 
the seeds are fastened, when by and by the 
pod snaps open and spreads apart. 

There are many members in this family, 
but they are so very much alike that even a 
Botanist can tell them apart only by the differ- 
ence in the seeds and pods. The Radish, the 
Turnip, the Cabbage, Mustard, Horse-radish, 
Pepper-grass, and many more belong to this 
odd family. 

There are, besides. Sweet Alyssum, Wall- 
flower, the Nasturtium, Shepherd's Purse and 
Candytuft, garden plants that are familiar to 
us all. 

RADISH. — The pods are thick and fleshy when 
young but become hard and pointed like a beak 
when ripe and do not split open. The seeds are 
round. The flowers are pink or purple. 

JOINTED-CHARLOCK — The flowers are yel- 
low or turn whitish or purple. The pod is long 
and necklace-shaped. 

TURNIPAND CABBAGE.— Have yellowflowers 
with the calyx erect in blossom. The roots, 
stems, leaves, etc., become fleshy. The pods 
end In a beak and open when ripe by two vfuves 
which fall off leaving a partition. Seeds are 
round. 




WALL-FLOWER. 



WALL-FLOWER.— The pod is flat and does not 
end in a beak. The seeds are flat or oblong. 
The calyx is unequal having two pouch-shaped 
sepals. The flowers are yellow and orange. 



OF FLOWERS. 



MUSTARD.— This has an open, spreading calyx in 
blossom, but the pod and seeds are like the 
Cabbage and Turnip. 

STOCK.— The pods are not flat and the backs of 
the stigmas are thickened. The seeds are flat. 
The flowers are purple, rose-color or white with 
an unequal calyx. 

ROCKET.— The stigmas are pressed closely to- 
gether. The calyx is unequaL Oblong seeds. 

ROCK-CRESS.— The sepals of the calyx are alike 
or nearly so. The valves of the flat pod have a 
mid-vein or nerve. The flowers are white or 
purple. 

BITTER-CRESS — This is like the Rock-Cress 
but the stem-leaves are alternate or scattered 
and the pod is without a nerve. 

TOOTH WORT.— The pod is flat without a nerve. 
Tbe roots are fleshy. The stem-leaves two or 
three whorled or clustered. 

WINTER-CRESS.— The flowers are yellow The 
sepals of the calyx are about equal. The poda 
are linear and have four bluntish sides. 

HEDQE-MUSTARD.— The flowers are pale yel- 
low, and the sepals are equal or nearly so. The 
pods are awl-shaped. 

WATER-CRESS.— The calyx is the same as in 
the Winter-Cress. The pod is turgid, that is, 
rather thickened or swollen and is short-linear 
or oblong. 

HORSE-RADISH. — The pods are many-seeded 
and shaped like a ball. It opens by two valves 
which fall off, leaving a partition. 

FALSE-FLAX.— The pod is pear-shaped or rather 
flattish, many-seeded and opens as the pod of 
the Horseradish. The flowers are yellow. 

WHITLOW-QRASS.— The many-seeded flat pod 
opens by two valves leaving a broad partition. 

HONESTY.— The large flat pod has a broad parti- 
tion and is stalked above the calyx. They have 
large purple flowers. Seeds two to four. 

SWEET- ALYSSUM.— The pod is small with a 
broad partition and two-seeded. Flowers white 
and small. 

PEPPER-GRASS.— Pods are flattened just oppo- 
site to the narrow partition, and one seed in 
each cell. Flowers, small, white or purple, with 
petals all alike. 

CANDYTUFT. — The two petals on the outer 
side of the flower larger than the other petals. 
Small white flowers. Seeds, one in each cell. 

WO AD. • It has yellow flowers. The pod is one- 
celled, one-seeded and wing-like, and does not 
open when ripe. 
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hkdgb-mustabd. 



PODS AND BLOSSOMS OF CHABLOCK. 
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WALLFLOWER (CheiranUmt CilefH.) 
a, plant; tiamens; o^pod. 




SHEPHERD'S PURSE. 




MUSTARD. 



SHEPHERD'S PURSE. — Flowers purple or 
white. The pod Is inversely heart-shaped and 
three-angled, with a shallow notch and flat- 
tened contrary to the narrow partition. 



SEA ROCKET. — The pods are fleshy and do not 
open, but are Jointed across the middle. The 
flowers are purplish. 
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CISTUS FAMILY. 

Low shrubby plants. Showy corolla in 
Europe, which opens once. The petals fall 
off at sunset ; but the only kinds we have in 
this country are homely, weed-like plants. 

Our kinds have the following characteris- 
tics : Leaves alternate in some ; calyx of 5 
sepals, does not fall. Three of them large, 
other two small. Petals 3 or 5, overlap in 
the bud. Stamens 3 to 20, borne on the re- 
ceptacle. One pistil. One-celled pod, seeds 
in three rows. 

FROSTWEBD. — Has five petals, falling after 
one day. No style. Petals crumpled in the 
bud. 

HUDSONIA. — Has five petals, one slender style. 
They are little shrubs, with very small leaves, 
growing on sandy shores. 

PIN WEED. — Has three purplish petals which 
do not fall off. Very small flowers. 



horns at the top. Flowers in racemes or 
spikes. 

The common Mignonette is low and spread*, 
ing and of sweet odor. Cultivated. 

The Dyer*8 Weed, so called because It is 
used in dyeing yellow, grows along the road- 
side. Stem is simple and erect. Sepals, four. 
Petals, four. Leaves broad and lance-shaped. 



VIOLET FAMILY. 

Five sepals, petals, and stamens. Lower 
petal unlike the others, ha\nng a little spur. 
Short, broad stamens, anthers somewhat 
united. Pistil, one. One-celled pod, with 
three rows of seeds on its walls. Stipules. 
Acrid juice. 

ENGLISH VIOLET. — Leaves rounded or heart- 
shaped. Flowers, blue-pnrple. Very fragrant. 
Cultivated. 



MIGNONETTE FAMILY. 

We would hardly mention this family for 
this country were it not for its one represen- , 
tative, the sweet little Mignonette. *j 





ENGLISH VIOLET. 
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MIGNONETTE. 

MIQNONBTTB. — Sepals, four to seven, and 
green. Unequal petals, four to seven, the 
small blade cleft as if cut Into many little slips. 
Stamens, ten or more, and turned to one side 
instead of standing erect in the blossom. 
Short, one-celled, dividing into three to six 



COMMON BLUE VIOLBT. — Flowers larger. 
Side petals bearded. Leaves on long, upiijjht 
stalks. Edges rolled in when young, low 
ground. 

HAIRY VIOLET. — Leaves on short stalks, flat 
on the ground. Like the common blue, only 
flowers are smaller. 
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ARROW-LEAVED.— Early leaves on short foot- 
stalks. Heart-shaped, or more arrow-shaped. 
Hairy — side petals all bearded. Flowers larae 
for the slase of the plant. Dry or moist ground. 

BIRD'S- FOOT.— Leaves cut into five lobes. Li- 
lac-purple, large, beardless. Moist, sandy soil. 

BLAND VIOLET. Leaves, rounded or heart- 
rounded or heart-shaped. Petals beardless. 

PRIMROSE-LEAVED.— Leaves oblong or ovate. 
8ide petals seldom bearded. 

LANCE-LEAVED.— Leaves, lance-shaped, erect, 
smooth. Petals, beardless. Yellow flowers. 

ROUND-LEAVED.— Spread fiat on the ground. 
Side petals, bearded. Brown streaks. Cold 
woods. 



LONQ-SPURRED.— Spur is nearly ahalf-inch in 
length — longer than the corolla itself. 

MUHLENBERG'S. — Low runners. A stout, 
short spur. Wet woods. Pale Violet corolla. 

PALE VIOLET. —Short spur. Lower petal, 
streaked. 

CANADA VIOLET.— Tall. Petals, white above, 
violet-tinged below. Short spur. 

DOWNY VIOLET.- Tall. Leafless below, and 
downy. Yellow with short spur. 

HEARTSEASE OR PANSY-VIOLET.— Low. 
Upper leaves, oval; lower leaves, heart-shaped. 
All colors. In the wild, yellow, violet and pur- 
ple. Called sometimes the tri-colored violet. 




PAN8IB8. 

POLLY'S PANSIE8. 



Polly's Pansies grow so large and fair, 

Bright and fragrant, that we can but praise them. 
" They're the finest anywhere.* 

Tell us, won't you, Polly, how you raise them? 



What's your secret, little rirl? " Then Polly, 
With a look half bashful and half -jolly, 

Smiles upon her flowers, and bends above them: 
" This is all the secret, I just love them ! " 

— Ida Whipple Bbnham. 



PANSY — AN ALLEGORY. 

In a quiet dell there dwelt a little flower of exquis- 
ite beauty and fragrance. So modest was this little 
floweret that it sought the most retired spot of the 
glade for its home, blooming in iU richest colors be- 
neath the shadow of some tall leaf. But it was not 
long to bloom thus. One day, an angel on a mission 
of love to this earth, passed iU hiding-place, and 
brushing aside the Plantain leaf with her wing, there 
discovered the flower. 

"Ah I" she cried, as she bent over to inhale its 
fragrance, ** thou art lovely, indeed, too lovely to 
dwell here in solitude alone. I will breathe upon 
thee and thou shalt have an angel's face. Thou 
Shalt go forth and bloom in every land, and canry 
with thee sweet thoughts of love and of heaven. 
Thou Shalt grow in beauty; the splendor of thy 
varied dress shall be a marvel and a joy to all that 
behold thee." 

Sealing her promise with a kiss, the angel departed, 
leaving the imprint of her fair face upon the floweret. 

Thus it is that the Pansy has become a herald of 
joy throughout the land, and even to all civilized 
people everywhere. In the garden of the quiet coun- 
try home she has her place, and is tended with lov- 
ing care. In the crowded city mart you see her 
beaming face, and she smiles so sweetly that not one 
in that passing throng can resist her. — I. L. M. 
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PIXK8. 



PINK FAMILY. 

Herbs with opposite leaves, not dotted. 
Stems larger at the joints. Flowers, regular, 
in fives, sometimes in fours. Stamens never 
more than twice as many as the petals. Fruit, 
a one-celled pod. The Pink and the Chick- 
weed are the two principal sub- families. 

PINK. — The calyx has two or more scaly bracklets 
at the base. Styles are two. 



SOAPWORT. — Calyx without any bractletB, or 
naked and is ev«)n, and shaped like a. cylinder. 
Two stylea. 

CO WHERB. — Styles are two. The calyx is oblong 
and has five sharp angles. 

CATCH FLY. — Calyx without any bractlets, and 
five-toothed. Three styles. 

LYCHNIS. —It has five styles and the calyx has 
short teeth but not leaf-like ones. 




roCKLE. — Styles are five and the calyx has leafy 
lobes which are longer than the petals. 



A wonderful thing is a seed ; 

The one thing deathless forever — 
Forever old and forever new, 
Utterly faithful and utterly true — 

Fickle and faithless never. 

Plant lilies, and lilies will bloom ; 

Plant roses, and roses will grow ; 
Plant hate, and hate to life will spring 
Plant love, and love to you will bring 

The fi-uit of the seed you sow. 
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CHICKWEED. 

CARPET- WEED. — It is a prostrate annaal weed. 
Petals missing. Pods are three-celled with many 
seeds ^ 

CHICK WEED-MOUSE-EAR. — Styles and pet- 
als five. The petals are notched at the end )r 
parted or else two-deft The pod opens by ten 
teeth, and has many seeds in one cell. There are 
no little scales between the leaves. 

CHICKWEED. — The pod is one-ceUed with sev- 
real seed and splito into valves. The petals are 

nrw'^'^cH^f The styles are three 

or four. Stipules between the leaves missing 

^rr^ The petals are neither cleft nor 

SSL^Vnmii^'^'^?- Po<l many-seedS hi ?ne 
cell. No little scales or fctipules. 

^^^nkH^f^^'^' ^^^^ are the ««ne as 
^ the Sandwort. The styki are the same num- 
ber as the petals, four or five. 

^^^nU^iL^J^^^ have htUe scaly 

^L^^?*' The petals are purple and 

^^^nH^h^y^mP"* ^ whorls 

Md have litUe scales between them at the base. 
There are five styles. 



PURSLANE FAMILY. 

More or lees fleshy herb. Entire leaves. 
Flowers open only in the sunshine. Less sepals 
than petals, a stamen before each one — or 
there are many stamens. One-celled pod. Seeds 
rising from the base of the cell. 

PURSLANE. — Two-deft calyx. Tube united with 
lower part of ovary. PeUls opened only once. 

Stamens seven to twenty. Pods many seeded 

opening like a box. ' 

SPRING BEAUTY. - Calyx, two-parted, free 
from the ovary, lu few-seeded pod splito into 
three parte. A stamen before each petal. Oppo- 
site leaves. Just two leaves. Stem comes from 
a tuber. Rose-colored flower in a raceme. Open 
several days. *^ 



ST. JOHN'S-WORT FAMILY. 

Herbs or low shrubs. Leaves opposite and 
dotted. Acrid juice. Bloom late. Four or 
five sepals, which do not fall off. Many 
stamens in clusters on the i-eceptacle. Styles, 
two to five, usually separate. One-ceed cradle, 
one-celled pod, with two to five seed-bearing 
lines or as many cells, and in each cell, in the 
angle, a line of seeds. 

There are several kinds of St. John's- wort ; 
the Large, the Small, the Shrub, the Common^ 
the Corymbed and the Pineweed. 




ST. JOMN*S-WORT. 

/, branch; 2, et9enUal» of the Jlower; S, bud, 

ST. PETER'S- WORT. — Sepals four, in two pairs, 
one large, other small. Petals four. 

MARSH ST. TOHN'S-WORT.— Sepals five, aU 
nearly alike in size and shape. Petals five. FJesh- 
colored, oval, equal. Stamens nine, in three 
sets. A thick gland between each set 

ST. JOHN'S- WORT. -Sepals five, nearly alike. 
Petals five, yellow, unequal. Many stamens. 

GREAT ST. JOHN'S- WORT. — It is a peren- 
nial herb, with a branching stem from three to 
five feet high. Oblong leaves sitting closely to 
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the stem. The narrow petals are an Inch long. 
There are very many stamens, "which are ar- 
ranged In Ave sets. They are generally five 
styles, but occasionally six or seven. 

SHRUBBY ST. JOHN'S- WORT. — It is a bushy 
shrub from one to four feet high. The branch- 
lets are two-edged. The leaves are lance-ob- 
long. The style splits into three when the 
flowers grow old. 

NAKED-FLOWERED ST. JOHN'S- WORT.— 

It grows from one to four feet high, and Is 
shrubby at the base. The branches have four 
sharp angles. The leaves are oblong. The 
flowers grow in naked, stalked cymes. 

COMMON ST. JOHN'S- WORT. — It is a bushy- 
branched herb, one or two feet high. The stem 
somewhat two-edged. The leaves are narrow- 
oblong, with transparent dots. The sepals are 
lance-shape and the petals are bright yellow. 

CORYMBED ST. JOHN'S- WORT.— The stem 
is terete, or long and round, from one to two 
feet high, and but a little branched. The ob- 
long leaves and pale-yellow petals are generally 
dotted with black and transparent dots. Sepals 
oblong, 

SMALL ST. JOHN'S-WORT. — It has leafy, 
spreading wcafc stems with oblong or ovate 
leaves^ flve-ribbed and partly clasping. The 
stamens are from flve to fifteen, and the three 
styles short. 

CANADA ST. JOHN'S-WORT. — The branches 
are erect, and the leaves are lance-shaped, or 
linear. The cymes are leafless. 

PINE -WEED ST. JOHN'S-WORT. — The 

branches are wiry, and very slender and bushy. 
The awl-shaped leaves are very small and 
closely pressed to the branches. The small 
flowers are sessile and grow along the branches. 
The stamens and styles are the same as in the 
Canada S»^. John's- wort. 



MALLOW FAMILY. 

To this family, with others, belong the 
Mallow, the Hollyhock, and the Hibiscus. 

HOLLYHOCK. — Anthers all at the top of a col- 
umn of united fllaments. Has a sort of small 
calyx outside a large one, which is six-parted. 
Separate pods. Plants tall and rather rough. 
Large, short-stalked flowers, so close that the 
whole plant looks like a spike. Grows straight 
np, taller than a man often. 




COMMON ST. JOHN*B-WORT. 



MALLOW. — A three-leaved outside calyx. Pet- 
als notched. Many styles. Many little pods 
arranged in a rin« around a central part of the 
pistil— looking like a little **cheese" as children 
call it. 




ST. JOHW'S-WORT. 



HIBISCUS.— Large flowers with an outside calyx 
of many little bracts. Stamens in a long slender 
column. Stigmas, flve. Short, flve-celled pod, 
which when ripe splits into flve parts. Seeds 
smooth, sometimes hairy, never woolly. Showy 
herbs on shrubs which blossom in the fall. 

These plants have mucilage in their roots 
which is extracted for use. 
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'BUTILON. (INDIAN MALLOW.) 

MARSH-MALLOW.— The anthers are at the top 
of the column of united filamenu. There is an 
outer calyx besides the real one, called an in- 
volucre which is nine-parted. The fruit-cells 
are in rings and separate whole when ripe. One 
seed in each cell. A soft downy plant. 

LAVA TERA.— The involucre or outer calyx is 
three or six cleft, and a flat plate covers the 
circle of the pods. 

QLADE-MALLOW.— The small white flowers 
are dioecious — that is, some have all stamens 
and no pistes, while others have all pistils and 
no stamens. The racemes are rather drooping. 
There is no outer calyx. The pods are one- 
seeded. 

SIDA. — The flowers are all perfect without an invol- 
ucre. The pod has from five to fifteen cells, but 
with one seed in each cell. Flowers white or 
yellow. 

INDIAN-MALLOW.— This is quite like the 
Sida, with perfect flowers and pods of from five 
to fifteen cells but there are from three to nine 
seeds in a cell instead of but one as in the Sida. 

OKRA.— The anthers are attached on the sides of 
the upper part of the slender column. The long 
pod has three or five cells and when ripe splits 
hito the same number of halves. The involucre 
is present and composed of many thread-like 
leaves. The calyx splits down one side when 
the flower opens. 

COTTON.— The anthers are the same as in the 
Okra. The involucre is three, heart-shaped 
toothed leaves. The seeds bear wool. 




ABUTILOK. (INDIAN MALLOW.) 



MALLOW. 

LOW MALLOW.— The root is very long and the 
stem spreads on the ground. The leaves are 
scarcely lobed but have rounded teeth, or ere- 
nate, and are round, kidney-shaped, and on long 
stalks. The small whitish flowers grow grouped 
in the axiil of the leaves. It is common in 
waste ground. 

HIGH MALLOW.— The stem grows three feet 
high. The leaves are lobed, and the flowers are 
large and of a rose-purple color. 

MUSK MALLOW.— They have a faint smell of 
musk. Grow two feet high and have large rose- 
colored flowers. The leaves are flve-parted and 
the divisions are cut into linear lobes. 

CURLED MALLOW.— The stem is from four to 
six leet high. The leaves are toothed, round 
and curled around the edges. The small white 
flowers are sessile in the axils. 



HIBISCUS. 

SHRUBBY, OR ALTHAEA HIBISCUS.— This 
shrub grows from Ave to ten inches high. The 
leaves are wedge-ovate and three-lobed with the 
lobes toothed. The purple, red or white flowers 
grow single or double on a short stalk. 

QRBAT-RED HIBISCUS.— A smooth herb 
growing eight feet high, from a perennial root 
The leaves are deeply cleft into five lanee- 
linear lobes. The red corolla is from eight to 
eleven inches broad. 
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HALBERD- LEAVED HIBISCUS.— It i8 a 
smooth herb growing six leet high from a peren- 
nial root. The lower leaves have three lobes 
and the upper are halberd-shaped. The calyx 
STOWS bladdery after flowering and the corolla is 
flesh-colored and three inches long. 

MARSH HIBISCUS. — This is the same kind of 
plant as the Halberd-leaved Hibiscus grown five 
feet high. The pointed ovate leaves are downy 
and whitish on the under side. The lower ones 
are three-lobed. The base of the flower-stalks 
and leaf-stalks are often grown together. The 
white or rose-colored corolla has a crimson eye 
and is five inches broad. 



BLADDER-KETMIA HIBISCUS. -An herb 
one or two feet high, somewhat hairy and grows 
from an annual root. The lower leaves are 
toothed and the upper ones are three-parted 
with narrow divisions. The calyx is bladdery 
after flowering and encloses the pod. The 
flower only opens in mid-day sunshine. The cor- 
olla is greenish-yellow with a dark-brown eye. 



FLAX FAMILY. 



FLAX.— Sepals, flve, overlaping. Petals, five, and 
on the receptacle. Stamens, flve, joined at the 
bottom. Styles, flve. A ten-celled pod which 
splits into ten parts when ripe. Flowers open 
only for a day. 




FLAX. (LINUM.) 



COMMON FLAX. — Grows from annual root. 
Leaves, lance-shaped, and blue flowers. 



VIRGINIA FLAX.— Grows from a perennial root 
Leaves, lance-shape or oblong. Flowers are yel* 
low and very smafi. 



CAMELLIA FAMILY. 

To this belongs the Tea Plant. In our 
country we know this family only through the 
green-house Camellia or Japoniea. 




CAMELLIA. 



INDIAN CRESS FAMILY. 

Twining, trailing, juice biting like Mustard. 
Alternate leaves. Showy, irregular flowers. 

NASTURTIUM.— Smooth. Round, shield^baped 
leaves. Lanse; omnge-yeUow flowers. Three of 
the petals fringed. Cultivated. 

CANARY BIRD — High climber. Leaves, lobed. 
Petals, pale yellow, cut, fringed. Cultivated. 
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MALLOW iMalva Sylvettria,) 
a, tpraiy <tf blossom andJYuii; 6, fiowtr reversed; 
fruit; d, section of fruU. 




FLAX. 

Itfiower and bud; 2, seed. 




NASTURTIUM. 



LINDEN FAMILY. 

Tough, fibrous bark. Mucilage, like in that 
of the mallow family. 

LINDEN OR BASSWOOD.— Five sepals, edge 
to edge in the bud . Five cream-colored peta&. 
Stamens wavy, In five clusters. Two-celled 
anthers. One pistil, five-celled seed-cradle. 
Large soft- wooded trees. Heart-shaped leaves. 
Flowers in small clusters, hanging from the 
axil of the leaf, and united part way by a close 
covering leaf -like bract. 

AMERICAN LINDEN. — Green, smooth leaves, 
sometimes downy underneath. An odd, little, 
petal-like body in the middle of each cluster of 
five stamens. 

EUROPEAN LINDEN. — Leaves smooth. Sta- 
mens seldom in clusters, and no little petal* 
like bodies in the centre. 
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WOOD-SORREL FAMILY. 

Small herb — sour juice. Leaves in three 
leaflets. Flowers have ten stamens, a five- 
celled pod, with two or more seeds in each 
cell. 

OXALIS. — Sepals, petals, styles all five. Sta- 
mens, however, are ten. The filaments tinited 
at the base. A thin, flve-lobed pod Flower in 
summer. Some juice. Leaves of three leaflets. 



BALSAM. 

Tender annuals. A watery juice. Very 
irregular flowers. You all know the funny 
little pod which, when ripe, goes off like a 
little pop-gun. Take it in your hand, and 
see how the five parts of the pod will coil up 
when you buret it. Calyx and corolla colored 
alike so that it is hard to tell which parts are 
sepals, which petals. One part extends back- 
ward forming a spur. The two inner pails 
are unequally two-lobed. Five stamens on 
the receptacle. These ai-e veiy short and are 
united over the pistil. Large seeds. Simple, 
alternate leaves. Showy flowere. 




OLOBBD LEAVES OF OXALIS. 



The common yellow Wood-Sorrel has leafy, as- 
cending stems ; five or six small, yellow flowers on 
one flower-stalk. 



COMMON WOOD SORREL.— The leaves and 
one-flowered scape rise from a scaly root-stalk. 
The petals are large and white with reddish 
veins. It is a hairy plant. 

VIOLET WOOD-SORREL. — The leaves and 
scape ffrow from a scaley bulb. The scape has 
several flowers with violet petals. 



WOOD-SORREL. 



J, duBter; 2, section offiovjtr; 3, 4^ fruit. 



GARDEN BALSAM. — Showy flowers clnsterad 
in the axils of the crowded lanoe-shaped leaves. 

PALE JEWEL-WEED. - Pale yeUow flower, 
the hanging sac broad. Oblong leaves. In rich 
shady soil. 

SPOTTED JEWEL- WEED. — Orange-colored 
flowers spotted with reddish brown. Sac long. 
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WILD GEBAKIUM (Geranhitn pratenst,) 
a, spray o/blosacm; b, seed pods ; c^seed. 




GERANIUM FAMILY, 

Small herbs ; Scented leaves. 
Puckery roots. Sepals, five, overlap- 
ping. Petals, five. Stamens, ten ; 
but some of them without anthers. 
Pistils, five, grown into one, united to 
a long beak. When ripe, the styles 
split away from the beak and curl up. 
No stipules. The flower leaves are 
opposite,. 

WILD GERANIUM or CRANE'S 
BILL. — Herbs. Petals, all alike. 
Ten stamens with anthers, every 
other one short. 

CAROLINA GERANIUM. — Spread- 
ing stems. Five-parted leaves, cut 
in narrow lobes. Small flowers. The 
petals are flesh-color, notched at the 
end. Grows in waste places. A bi- 
ennial or an annual root. 
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PELARGONIUM. 



PELARGONIUM — Includes house Geraniums. 

SPOTTED GERANIUM. — The stem grows 
erect from a perennial root. The leaves are 
five-parted, cut and toothed and often have 
whitish blotches. The petals are pale-purple. 
Found on the borders of woods. 

HERB - ROBERT GERANIUM. — Spreading 
stems. The leaves are three-divided with twice 
pinnately cleft divisions. The flowers are small 
and purple. 



RUE FAMILY. 

Strong scented, sharp tasting. Leaves 
dotted. In these little dotted places are sac4 
filled with a kind of oil. Perfect flowers. Sta- 
mens eight to ten. Yellow concave petals. 
Round pod. 

RUE. — Has the family traits, with perfect yellow 
flowers, eight or ten stamens. The petals hol- 
low. There is a roundish pod. 

FRAXINELLA. —It is a strong-scented herb with 
pinnate leaves. The flowers are large, white or 
purple with slender petals and long stamens. 
The flve pods are flattened and slightly united. 

PRICKLY ASH. — It is a shrub or tree with prick- 
ly stem and pinnate leaves. The flowers are di- 
oecious. The stamens and petals are four or 
flve and pistils from two to flve forming fleshy 
pods containing one or two black seeds. 

HOP-TREE. — A shrub or tree with smooth stem. 
Leaflets three. The flowers are polygamous. 
Pistil one, making a two-celled and two-seeded 
key which is winged all round. 



SUMACH FAMILY. 

To this belong the Sumach, Dogwood, Poi- 
son Ivy and the Smoke-Tree. No child but 
knows the Smoke-Tree when he sees it in the 
gardens. The Sumach, too, with its great 
clusters of crimson fruit crowded close to- 
gether like a spike. But some children are 
afraid of so many vines, lest they should be 
the Poison Ivy. Let us see just how to tell 
this plant from the many harmless vines. 




SUMACH. 



POISON IVY.— First of all it has puch «moo<A, 
shining leaves. The s ems climb by rootlets. 
Each leaf has three leaflets, 

DOGWOOD. — The leaves of these, too, are smooth. 
The leaves are pinnate, with from seven to 
thirteen leaflets. Flowers in slender panicles 
in the axils. Fruit smooth, Swamjys, 

STAQ-HORN SUMACH.— It is a smaU tree with 
the branches and stalks velvety-hairy. The 
leaves are pinnate and pale on the Under side. 
The flowers and sour fruit are very many in a 
great crowded panicle. They are crimson and 
hairy. 

SMOOTH SUMACH. — This is very much like 
the Stag-horn, but is a shrub with pale, smooth 
branches and stalks. 
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DWARF SUMACH.— It is aahrub from one to 
four feet high. The branches and stalks are 
downy and the stalk between the shining leaflets 
is margined and winged. The fruits are red and 
hairy. 

VENETIAN SUMACH. — It is a shrub with 
simple oval or oboyate leaves. The branches of 
the panicle lengthen after flowering and are cov- 
ered with long hahrs, and make large, light 
bunches. 



STAFF-TREE FAMILY. 

These are woody plants with simple al- 
ternate leaves. Stamens and petals of equal 
number and insei-ted on a stick part of the 
receptacle which quite fills the bottom of the 
calyx. A bright-colored pod through which 
the seeds show. 

WAX-WORK.— Racemes of white flowers. The 
disk is cup-shaped. The calyx is long, the pod 
orange-shaped. A twisting shrub commonly 
called Bittersweet. Leaves alternate. 

BURNING BUSH. —Little dull green or dark 

Surple flowers in axillary racemes. The disk is 
at, covering the ovary, and bearing four or five 
short stamens. The style is short. Bed pods. 
Leaves opposite. 

SPINDLE TREE.— Very like the Burning Bush. 
The pods are smooth and very distinctly lobed. 

STRAWBERRY BUSH.— This is very Uke the 
preceding; but the pods are roundish and rough. 



SOAP-BERRY FAMILY. 



A strange name. And to think that to the 
Soap-Berry Family belong the Horse-chestnut, 
the Buckeye, the Bladdernut, and all the kinds 
of Maple trees ! 

BLADDERNUT. — Is a shrub with opposite leaves 
which are pinnate, or have three lewets having 
stipules and stipels, or little stipules to the leaf- 
lets. The regular and perfect flowers are white, 
and grow in racemes. The petals are flve, also 
Che stamens, and grow alternate with each other. 
The ^ruit is three bladdery pods united, contain- 
ing bony seeds. 



HORSE-CHESTNUT.— The flowers are p^vg»- 
mous, that is, staminate, pistilate, and perfed. 
The calyx is bell or tube-shape. The petals are 
flve and spreading. The stamens are long and 
declined. Style one. The ovary is three-celled, 
each cell containing a pair of ovules, but only 
one or two ripen in the xruit, becoming a thiee- 
valved leathery pod. The seeds are large like 
chestnuts, and the fruit isprickly. The llowen 
grow in thick panicles. Tne leaves are oppotitey 
palmate, and have seven leaflets. 




HOB8E-CHE8TN UT. 

BUCKEYE. - This is somewhat like the Hone- 
chestnut, but the petals are four and unlike, with 
long claws in the calyx. The leaflets are gen- 
erally flve. 

NEGUNDO. ^The twigs are green, and the leaves 
are pinnate, with from three to flve veiny leaf- 
lets. The flowers are dioecious, that is, either 
with stamens only or pistils only, and small and 
greenish, and without any petals. The stamens 
are four or flve. (A Maple.) 

MAPLE. — This is quite like the Negundo, but the 
leaves are simple lobed and palmate, and the 
flowers are polygamous or perfect. 



BUCKEYE. 

FETID, OR OHIO BUCKEYE. — It is a tree. 
The petals of the corolla are small, erect, and 
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pale-yeliow. Tbe curved stamenB grow above 
the petals. The fruit, when young, is prickly 
like tne Horse-chestnut. 

SWEET BUCKEYE. 'The yellow or reddish 
petals are erect and enclose the stamens. Smooth 
Iruit. 

RED BUCKEYE.— A shrub, with the lAOular 
calyx of the Dower red, as are also the petals. 
Otherwise it is like the Sweet Buckeye. 

8MALL-FLOWERED BUCKEYE. —The leaf- 
lets have stalkn. The flowers are in a long, 
raceme-like panicle. The petals are white and 
somewhat spreading. Smooth fruit, and seeds 
eatable, not oitter as the seeds of the other kind. 



MAPLE. 

STRIPED MAPLE. — It is a small tree, grows in 
cool woods. The leaves are large and have 
three taper-pointed lobes. The bark is green 
with darker stripes. The flowers are in hanging 
terminal racemes, with greenish petals in late 
spring. Stamens from six to eight. 

MOUNTAIN MAPLE.- Is also a shrub with 
gray bark. Leaves same as the striped Maple 
and small flowers in erect racemes. 

SYCAMORE MAPLE. — This is an Imported 

shade-tree. It has laiige leaves, strongly flve- 

lobed, and large hanging racemes. Flowers soon 
after the leaves appear. 

NORWAY MAPLE. —Also an imported tree. 
The leaves resemble the Snsar Maple but are a 
brighter green, rounder, and nave long, pointed 
teeth. The flowers are in an erect terminal 
corymb. The wings of the fruit are very large 
and spreading. The leaves and flowers appear 
at the same time. 

SUGAR, OR ROCK MAPLE.— It is a tall tree 
found in rich woods or often planted for shade. 
The leaves are flve-lobed, sometimes three, with 
a few coarse, wavy teeth. Flowers hanging on 
very slender hairy stalks with no petals. It ha- 
small wings and is not ripe till autumn. 

WHITE OR SILVER MAPLE. — A tree com- 
mon on river banks. The leaves are deeply flve- 
lobed with the lobes cut and toothed and white 
on tAie under side. The flowers are quite a little 
smaller than the leaves, and grow on short 
stalks in small umbel-like clusters from lateral 
leafless buds. They are greenish-yellow without 
petalfi. The stamens are usually flve. The 
fruit is wooly when young with laige, smooth, 
spreading wings. It ripens and falls in early 
summer. 



jRED OR SOFT MAPLE. —The leaves with 
three or live short lobes toothed and whitish 
beneath. The flowers on very short stalks 
which lengthen in fruit. The petals are linear- 
oblong and red or occasionally yellowish. Wings 
of the fruit reddish and small. 



GRAPE FAMILY. 

You all know the Grape Vine ; but I won- 
der if you know that the Virginia Creeper, 
with its small, blackish berries, its five petals, 
and its hand-shaped leaves, belongs also to the 
Grape Family. 

EUROPEAN GRAPE.— The flowers are perfect 
and the leaves are sharply and deeply lobed. 

NORTHERN FOX GRAPE.- The leaves are 
very woolly when young, and turn rather rusty 
on the under side later. The berries are laige, 
purple or amber-colored. Other varieties of this 
kind are the Isabella and Catawba Grape. 

SUMMER GRAPE. —The leaves have little hairs 
underneath like loose cobwebs when young, but 
are smoothish when old. The fertile-flowered 
panicles are very long and slender. The berries 
are small, and ripen with the early frost. 

FROST-GRAPE. — The thin, smooth leaves are 
heart-9haped, with large, coarse teeth, and a 
very little, or not at all lobed. The flowers are 
in loose panicles. The berry is blue or black, 
wiUi a bloom, sour and ripens late. 

MUSCADINE, OR SOUTHERN FOX GRAPE. 
— The bark of the stem does not come oS in 
loose strips, as it does in the other kind. The 
shiny smooth leaves are round, heart-shaped and 
coarsely toothed. The flowers are crowded in 
small panicles. The berry has a thick, tough 
skin, is large and musky. 



SUMMER. 

What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune. 

And over it softly her warm ear lays. 

Whether we look or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might. 
An instinct within it which reaches and towers, 

And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
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WILLOW HERB. — Calyx with iU tube not con- 
tinued beyond the ovary. Petals four, purple or 
white. Stamens eight. Pod lone and slender, 
many-seeded. The seeds bear long tufts of 
downy hair. 

The Fuchsia or Ladies' Eardrop are of this 
Evening Primrose Family. 




WILLOW HERB. 



EVENING PRIMROSE FAMILY. 

Herbs, the parts of the blossoms in fours. 
In green-houses we have the Fuchsia ; in gar- 
dens the Clarkia^ known by its long claw- 
like petals and broad petal-like stigmas. 
Wild, however, we have the 

EVENING PRIMROSE. — Calyx with tube con- 
tinued beyond the ovary, bearing four narrow 
lobes, turned down. Tall, lance-shaped leaves, 
flowers spike-like, opening at sundown or in 
cloudy weather. 

CLAKKI A. — Known by its long-clawed petals; is a 
garden plant. 



LOW EVENING PRIMROSE. — There are sev- 
eral stems growing from one to three feet high 
from a perennial root The large flowers open 
in the sunshine. The pod Is rather club-shaped, 
has four wings and is stalked. 

SMALL EVENING PRIMROSE. — The stems 
crow from one-half to one foot high. The small 
nowertf are about one-half inch wide, and open 
in sunshine. The pod Is club-shaped, has four 
sharp angles but is scarcely stalked. 



WILLOW HERB. 

GREAT WILLOW HERB. — A simple stem four 
to seven feet high. The leaves are lance-shaped. 
The flowers showy, pink purple in a long loose 
spike. The widely spreading petals are on claws. 
The stamens and style turn down. 

SMALL WILLOW HERB.— A branching plant 
from one to two feet high. The leaves are 
lance-obloDg and often purple-veined. The flow- 
ers are very small with purplish petals. 
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PULSE FAMILY. 

Many of the blossoms belonging to plants of 
this family are bntter-Jiy shaped. Two of the 
petals spread out like wings, while the others 
make a little pouch in which are the stamens 
and the style. Other flowers however regular, 
but they are all recognized by their pods and 
leaves. 

I am sure you will think at once of the Pea, 
the Bean, the Locust tree, and the AYistaria 
that creeps up around the porch and blossoms 
so beautifully in the early spring; but you 
would not think that the Clover, the Indigo, 
the Senna and even the Sensitive plant are 



members of this family too. The Clover all 
children know. We sometimes think the Red 
Clovei-, and the White Clover too common to be 
worth much attention. They are so beautiful 
I wish you would take pains to notice how 
daintily the little flowers are grouped together, 
and how prettily the little leaflets are lined. 
Perhaps if you know it had another name you 
might notice it. It is called sometimes. Tre- 
foil, which means three leaved. It is a sweet 
little flower indeed. Ask the bees if it is not ; 
and if it were not so generous and so social, 
nodding its little head at us from every side, 
I suppose we should take the greatest pains 
in the world to cultivate it in our gardens. 
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l.-TRUE PULSE SUB-FAMILY. 

This family, so veiy large, is divided into 
three sub-families. The Tme Pulse Sub- 
Family has its corolla always tnily butter-fly 
shaped ; that is, the corolla is made up of 
five petals ; an upper one, the lai*gest, called 
the standard; two side petals called tvinga; 
and one under petal called the keel. Leaves 
simple or compound. 

LOCUST TREE: — Leaves, odd-pinnate. Flow- 
ers white or rose-color in hanging racemes. 
Shrubs, not climbing. 

BLADDER - SENNA. — Leaves odd - pinnate. 
Bladder-like pod. Yellow flowers in hanging 
racemes. A shrub; not climbing or twining. 

LABURNUM. — Three leaflets. A narrow pod, 
Yellow flowers in hanging racemes. Shrub. 
Not climbing. 

WISTARIA. — Shrubs with long, twining stems. 
Purplish flowers in racemes. 

RATTLE BOX. — An herb. Stems not twining. 
No trace of tendrils. Triple leaves. Stipules. 
Yellow flowers. A full, many-seeded pod. 

LUPINE. — Herb. Not twining. Leaves of from 
five to flfteen palmate leaflets. Flowers In long 
racemes, erect. 

PEANUT. — Podfonna under the ground. Leaves 
abruptly pinnate ; four leaflets. 

CHICK-PEA.— An inflated, two-seeded pod. 
Single white flowers. Serrate leaflets. Leaves 
odd pinnate. 

HOARY PEA. — Flat, narrow pod, several seeds. 
A broad corolla. Entire leaves. Flowers in 
racemes or spikes. 

ASTRAGAL. — Inflated, two-celled pod. A nar- 
row corolla. Entire leaflets. 

CLOVER. — Three leaflets usually. A small, thin 
pod. Persistent calyx. Flowers in heads. 
Stipules cling to base of the leaf -stalk. Pods 
like little burs. 

MELILOT.— Wrinkled pods. Leaflets not dotted, 
serrate. Flowers in spikes or racemes. 

MEDICK. — Pods curved or coiled. Leaflets not 
dotted. Flowers in spikes or racemes. 

PSORALEA. — Leaflets dotted. Entire leaflets 
Flowers in spikes or racemes - 

BUSH CLOVER. — One-seeded. Pods very 
small and flat and closed. Stipules not at all 
Joined to the foot-stalk. 



TICK TRE-FOIL. — Pods separate into rough 
little joints. Stipules not joined at base of 
foot-stalk. Leaflets usually three. 

PEA. — Stems inclined to climb. Pinnate leaves 
with tendrils. Calyx, flve-parted. Round 
seeds. Few leaflets. 

EVERLASTING PEA. — Style having an inner 
side. A quite large tendril. Calyx not leafy. 

VETCH. — Style having a tip. A large tendril. 

HORSEBEAN. — One oblong seed flxed by one 
end. Hardly any tendril. Calyx not leafy. 

BEAN. — Three leaflets with stipules. Keel of 
corolla coiled into a ring or a spiral. Twining. 
No tendrils. 

GROUNDNUT. — Tubers under ground. Brown- 
ish flower. Leaflets, flve or seven. Keel coiled. 
A twining herb. 

HOG PEANUT. — Pods under ground and above 
ground. Calyx, four-toothed. Keel not coiled. 
Leaflets, three, with stipules. 

MILK PEA. — Leaflets, three, with stipules. 
Keel not coiled. Teeth of calyx sharp. 



-Large, purple flowers. 
Keel not coiled. Calyx 



BUTTERFLY PEA. - 

Five-toothed calyx, 
tubular. 

AMORPHA. — Stamens, ten, Joined only at l)ase. 
One petal, A shrub. Pinnate leaves. Flowers 
small, purple, in a spike or in a raceme. 
Called also Wild Indigo. 



2.~BRASILETTO SUB-FAMILY. 

In this sub-family the corolla is sometimes 
butterfly-shaped or nearly so. But the stan- 
dard is rather hidden in the other petals and 
is more or less iiTegular. Stamens ten or less, 
separate. 

REDBUD. — Trees. Simple, round or heart- 
shaped leaf. Leaves come rather later than 
the flowers. 

SENNA (CASSIA) Herbs. Abruptly pinnate 
leaves. Yellow flowers, not butterfly-like. 

KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE.— Trees. Leaves 
compound. Flowers not all butterfly-like. 
Some flowers all pistils, others all stamens. 
Stamens, ten; petals, flve. Pods broad and 
hard. Leaves very large, pinnate. Calyx 
tube-like. 

HONEY LOCUST. — Stamens and petals three 
to flve. Open calyx. Lons:, flat pods, a sweet 
juice or pulp within. Leaves pinnate. Trees 
have compound thorns. 
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3. -MIMOSA SUB-FAMILY. 

Flowers very small in heads or spikes. 
Leaves generally twice or thrice pinnate. 
Petals are edge to edge in the bud. Stamens 
very many, vei-y long, yellow. A greenhouse 
plant. 

DESMANTHUS. — Stamens, three. Separate. 
Whiti8h petals. Smooth pod. 

SENSITIVE PLANT.— Stamens, four or six. 
Rose-colored petals, cup-shaped flower. Brist- 
ly, flat pod in joints. Leaves close when 
touched. 

SENSITIVE BRIER. — Stamens, ten or twelve. 
Kose-colored, cnp-like flower. NaiTOW, rough 
pod. Leaves somewhat sensitive. 



LOCUST. 

COMMON LOCUST TREE. — Tree with a pair 
of spines instead of stipules. Flowers white 
In slender racemes. Sweet scented. Smooth 
pod. 

CLAMMY LOCUST. — Clammy twigs. Thick 
racemes. Purplish calyx. Pod rough. 

ROSE ACACIA (BRISTLY L0 3UST) Shrub 
with bristly stalks and twigs. Large, rose- 
colored flowers. 



CLOVER. 

RED CLOVER.— Oval-like leaves with a pale 
spot on upper side. Rose-red flowers {n a 
head with leaves underneath. 

BUFFALO CLOVER —Obovate leaflets toothed. 
Rose-colored flowers In an umbel-like, long- 
stalked head. 

WHITE CLOVER. — Low, smooth, creeping. 
Leaflets notched. White flower in a loose 
umbel raised on a long stalk. 

RABBIT-FOOT CLOVER — Silky, low, erect 
and in branches. Narrow leaflets; whitish 
flowers in dense, soft, silky, oblong heads. 
Common In poor, dry land. 

YELLOW CLOVER.— Low, smooth plant. Cor- 
olla, yellow; turns brown. Found in dry, 
marsh lands. 



MELILOT. 

Flowers in raceme or spike. Corolla falls 
after flowering. A small, roundish \)Oi\, Sweet- 
scented foliage. Three leaflets, toothed. 

YELLOW MELILOT. — Oblong, dull-pointed 
leaves. Corolla, light yellow. 

WHITE MELILOT. — Leaflets as If cut off 
square at the end. White flowers. 



MEDICK. 

Flowers rather like the Melilol. A coiled 
pod. Leaflets, three. 

LUCERNE OR PURPLE MEDICK. — Upright 
stems. Oblong leaves. Flow^ers purple in 
racemes. Spiral pods. 

BLACK MEDICK.— Yellow flowers in short 
spikes. Leaflets wedge-shaped. Pods curved. 
Turning black and wrinkling as they ripen. 

SNAIL MEDICK. — Strange pods that coil up 
like a snairs shell. Two-flowered. 



EVERLASTING PEA. 

Calyx not leafy. Flat style. 

SWEET PEA. — Flowers two or three on a long 
stem. Sweet. 

GARDEN EVERLASTING PEA. — Has pink 
or purple flowers. Boot perennial. 

MARSH PEA.- Stems lightly winged. Leaflets 
In pairs, two or four. Lance-shaped stipules ; 
purple flowers, two to flve. 

PALE PEA. — Leaflets, three or four pairs. 
Large stipules. Flowers seven to ten, cream 
color. Stipules shaped like half a heart. 

VEINY PEA. —Leaflets, flve to seven pairs. 
Very small stipules. Flowers many In a 
cluster and of purple color. 

BEACH PEA. — Leaflets four to six pairs 
Large, leafy stipules. Flowers six to ten In a 
cluster, purple. Found near the Great Lakes. 
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VETCH (OR TARE). 

TUFTED VETCH. — Many little downy leaflets. 
Crowded flowers, bending down on the spike, 
Color blue, turning purple later In the summer. 

CAROLINA VETCH —Eight to twelve smooth, 
oblong leaflets. Many scattered, whitish flow- 
ers tipped with blue. 

AMERICAN VETCH.— Ten to fourteen smooth, 
oval leaflets very veiny. Flowers four to eight, 
purplish or bluish. 

COMMON TARE — Ten to fourteen narrow leaf- 
lets ; violet-colored flowers. 



BEAN. 

Keel of the corolla twisted or coiled. Sta- 
mens united into a tube. Flat, inauy-seeded 
pod. Somewhat twining. Three leaflets, the 
leaflets having little stipules. 

PERENNIAL BEAN.— High climbers. Pointed, 
round-ovate leaflets. Flowers In long, loose 
racemes of purple color. Curved pods. 

TRAILING BEAN.— Spreading on the ground, 
three-lobed leaflets; a few flowers, crowded 
at the end of a long flower stalk. Narrow; 
straight pods. 

COMMON OR KIDNEY BEAN.— ^frazpr^^t pods 
pointed at one end. Thick, kidney-shaped 
seeds Inside. Dwarf or Bush Bean, a low 
kind that does not twine. The Scarlet Runner, 
a free, climbing kind, red flowered. 

LIMA BEAN. — Broad, flat pods, a few large, 
flat seeds. 




FALSE INDIGO. 

Flowera generally in racemes. Erect, with 
the sides rolled back. Keel petals nearly 
straight like the wings. Ten separate stamens. 
Palmate leaves of three leaflets. Pod a thick- 
walled, pointed bladder containing many 
seeds. ^ 

YELLOW FALSE INDIGO. — Whitish, bushy. 
Leaves quite close sitting. Small leaflets. A 
few flowers at the end of the panlcled branch- 
ets, yellow. Flowei*s all summer. 

BLUE FALSE INDIGO.— Tall and stout. Lance- 
shaped stipules as long as the petals. Wedge- 
like leaflets. Many large, blue flowers In a 
long raceme. Found in rich soil or cultivated. 



SENNA. 

Calyx of five sepals. Five spreading pet- 
als rather irregular but not buttei'fly-shaped. 
Ten stamens ; those on the side shoiter, or at 
least without anthers. The anthera open at 
the top by two chinks. A many-seeded pod. 
Leaves pinnate. 

MARYLAND SENNA. — A perennial. Leaflets 
six to nine pall's. Rich soil. 

PARTRIDGE PEA. — A low, spreading annual. 
Ten to flfteen pairs of leaflets, linear-shaped. 
Flowers large and showy. Ten anthers, six 
of them purple. Found In sandy flelds. 

SENSITIVE SENNA. — Small flowers; very 
short flower stalks; flve anthers. In other 
points very like the Partridge Pea. 



LYTHRUM FAMILY, 

Herbs. Opposite leaves, no stipules. 
Four to seven petals; four to fourteen sta- 
mens, all on the calyx. Between the teeth of 
the calyx are little teeth. 

LYTHRUM. — Regular or nearly regular flowers. 
Cylinder-shaped calyx, several ribs or angles. 
Petals four to seven, unequal. Stamens twice 
as many as the petals. 

NESOEA. — Regular or nearly regular flowers. 
Short, bell-shaped calyx. Five petals. Sta- 
mens long, sticking out from the flower, ten 
or fourteen. Pod with three, four or flve 
cells. Leaves often whorled. 

CUPHE A.— Irregular calyx, few flowers, spurred. 
Unequal petals; twelve unequal stamens In 
two sets. A few-seeded pod bursting through 

one side of the calyx. 
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ROSE FAMILY. 

This very large family are alike in their regu- 
lar flowers, alternate leaves with stipules, five 
petals (generally.) stamens ten or more, which 
are inserted on tne calyx. 

To this family belong the Almond, tbe Peach, 
the Apricot, the Plnm, the Cherry, the Straw- 
berry, the Rose, the Bramble, the Hawthorn, the 
Mountain Ash, the Apple, the Pear, the Choke- 
berrv, and the Quince. Others of the Rose 
family are the. 




BLOSSOM OP THE CHBRRT 

AGRIMONY.— PistUs only one or two. These 
make akenes which are enclosed in the narrow 
tube of the calyx. Five yellow petals. Twelve 
or more stamens. A bur-like calyx. 




BLOSSOM OF THS PEACH. 




BLOSSOM OF PEAR. 

BURNET.— Pistils and akenes like the Agrimony.. 
The Burnet has no petals; but the petal-like 
parts are really the spreading lobes of the smooth 
calyx. The flowers are penect, with four long 
white stamens. The flowers are in a spike. 

SALAD BURNET.— This is like the Burnet ex- 
cept that the flowers are not perfect, there are^ 
many stamens, and the flowers are in a head. 




J17NS>BVRBT. 



JUNE-BERRY OR SHADBUSH.— This haa 
one or two seeds in each cell of the frulU The 
peuls are loog and narrow, and the froit is a. 
ten-eeUed berry. 
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BARREN STRAWBERRY.— This has from 
three to ten pistils, and the fruit forms akeues. 
There are many stamens, five yellow petals, and 
the leaves are made up of three little leaflets. 

DALIBARDA.—Like the Barren Strawberry ex- 
cept that there are five white petals, and the 
leaves are heart-shaped. 



MEADOW SWEET. 

COMMON MEADOW-SWEET.— This grows 
in damp grounds, has oblong, lance-like or 
wedge-shaped leaves; the flowers are in a crow- 
ded panicle, and are of a pinkish color. Calyx 
five parted, pistils usually five, making little pods 
with few seeds in each. 

HARD-HACK. — These leaves are woolly under- 
neath, and the flowers are pinkish. Otherwise 
like the common Meadow-sweet. 

MAYWREATH. — Has long, re-curved stems, 
small, spatulate leaves. Flowers small, and ar- 
ranged either in umbels or on short, leafy shoots. 
A cultivated flower, and flowers in the spring. 

NINEBARK. — Has re-curving branches, three- 

{>arted, rounded leaves. Flowers in umbels, 
ittle bladder-like pods which turn purplish. The 
old bark on Uie stems peels off. A cultivated 
flower. 

SORB-LEAVED MEADOW SWEET. —This 
has primate leaves, with lance-shaped, toothed 
leaflets. The flowers grow iu large panicles. 

QUEEN OF THE PRAIRIE.— Has from three 
to seven leaflets, besides some other very little 
ones. The leaflet at the end is very larffis, and 
is parted. It has a very beautiful peach-bloom- 
cofored blossom. 

BNGLISH MEADOW SWEET.— Has leaves 
similar to the Queen of the Prairie, but smaller. 
There is a white down on the under side. The 
flowers are white. 

DHDPWORT. — This has anywhere from nine to 
twenty-one leaflets, beside other very small ones. 
These are long and deeply cleft. There are 
cymes of a few slender branches. Flowers 
white, sometimes single, sometimes double. 



INDIAN PHYSIC. 

Calvx club-shaped, and has five points. There 
are five petals — not of equal sise— rather lance- 
shaped. Stamens from ten to twenty. Five little 
pods, five pistils. Leaves are made up of three 
thin, small leaflets. The flowers grow in panicles, 
are in loose cormybs 



COMMON INDIAN PHYSIC— Has oblong leaf- 
lets, with small stipules. Cultivated. 

WESTERN INDIAN PHYSIC, OR AMERI- 
CAN IPECAC — Has lance-shaped leaflets, 
more deeply cut than those of the Common 
Indian Physic, and the stipules are larger. 



AVENS. 

This has a bell-shaped calyx, rather flat, five- 
parted, and thin with five little lobes between 
these larger flve. Five petals. There are manv 
stamens. Many pistils, making little akene^ which 
are tipped with the style, which remains like a 
long tall. The flowers are single or oorymbed. 
In all the common kinds this stylets hooked in the 
middle. 

WHITE AVENS.— Is smooth, or sometimes just 
a little downy. White petals aud bristly akenes. 

VIRGINIAN AVENS.— Bristly, and quite a little 
stouter than the last. Petals are greenish-white, 
and the akenes are smooth. The petals, too, are 
shorter than the calyx. 

YELLOW AVENS. — Is rather hairy. Has large 
yellow petals, which, like those of the White 
Avens, are longer than the calyx. 

WATER AVENS. —Has root leaves, with a large, 
rounded-lobed-end leaflet, and some very small 
ones below. The stem leaves are few, three- 
cleft, or having three leaflets. The petals do not 
spread, are somewhat notched and are purplish. 



CINQUEFOIL. 

That little yellow flower that is all over the 
ground, everywhere sticking up its brlsht little 
face, with those little leaves that look almost like 
strawberry leaves. A little, flat, open flower of 
flve parts. Stamens and pistils many. The pistils 
are in a little head. It is called Cinq-foil from the 
French for " flve-leaved,** Just as the clover was 
named " tre-foll,** meaning three-leaved. 

NORWAY CINQUEFOIL.— Is erect, coarse, 
hairy. The leaves are rather ovate, toothed, and 
have three little leaflets. 



CANADA CINQUEFOIL. — Runs along the 
ground. Leaves like the preceding, or very 
nearly so; the flower-stalks grow from the axilp 
and are quite long. 
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SILVERY CINQUEFOIL.— Ifllow. has sproadlng 
branches, is woolly, and has five leaflets. 

SILVER- WEED. — This creeps along, sending 
up leaves of many little leaflets, from nine to 
nineteen, besides other very little ones, all of 
which are powdery underneath, and having long- 
stalked, yellow flowers. 

SHRUBBY CINQUBFOIU— Is quite bush-like. 
Leaflets, five or seven, crowded together at the 
end of a short foot-stalk, lance-shaped, entire, 
Bilky. The flowers are yellow. This plant grows 
in the bogs. 

MARSH CINQUEFOIL.— Stems grow up from a 
creeping stem. Leaflets, flve to seven ; crowded, 
toothed, lance-shaped or oblong. Flowers, dull 
purple. 



BRAMBLE. 

This includes Raspberry vines. Thimbleberry 
vines, and all sorts of Blackberry vines. 




THE DEWBBBBY OB LOW BLACKBSBBT. 



There is a little story of the Moss Rose 
that runs something this wise : As a rewai-cl 
for some kind, sweet deed of a pretty pink 
rose, Mother Nature promised her her choice 
of all the beautiful things in Nature's work. 




MOSS BOSB. 



Give me," said the rose, a dress from the 
most beautiful thing the earth produces." 
And Mother nature stooped down, and threw 
about her a dress of the beautiful, soft, green 
moss. 



HAWTHORN 

These are small, thorny trees. Flowers 
white, in corymbs, white, and flowering in 
spring. Its fniit contains many one-seeded 
stones. Caylx has a pear-shoped tube, which 
is coherent with a two to five celled ovary. 
Five roundish petals. Styles two to five. 

ENGLISH HA WTHORN. — Ob-ovate leaves, 
with a wedffe-llke base. The lobes are cut. 
Styles two or three. A pretty red fruit. 

WASHINGTON HAWTHORN.— Broad, ovate 
leaves. Heart-shaped at the base. Cleft. 
Styles flve. A red fruit, not larger than beans 
or peas. 

SCARLET - FRUITED HAWTHORN. — 

Smooth. Roundish, thin, cut, or toothed 
leaves on slender stalks. A scarlet, oval fruit. 

PEAR HAWTHORN. — Downy when youn^?. 
Thick, oval, or wedge-ob-ovate leaves, nar- 
rowing into a short foot-stalk. Large flow- 
ers, and large crimson or orange fruit. Eat- 
able. 

COCKSPUR HAWTHORN.— Smooth. Leaves 
wedge-ob-ovate, or lance-shaped. Toothed 
above the middle, thick and shining. A dark 
red fruit. Long thorns. 

SUMMER HAWTHORN. — Rather downy. 
Leaves ob-ovate, or wedge-shaped. Cut. 
Fruit rather pear-shaped. Yellowish or red- 
ish. Flowers few. 
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BLACKTHORN (Pruniu spinosa.J PEAR. 
a, §pray of bloom; 6, spray of fntit: c xtamens; d,e, sections of j branch: 2, section or fioicer: 5, section ofJ)ruU, 
tYttit;/, kernel. • ' * 
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LIGHTNING TREES. 



Speaking of the Mountain Ash as one of the 
members of the Rose Family, reminds me of a 
legend of the Lightning Trees, of which the 
Mountain Ash is one. 

The demons of the underground world had 
stolen a beautiful golden cup from the gods. 
The gods were in great grief over the loss of 
the cup which they so highly prized. 

" I will try to get it,*' said the falcon. " I, 
with my sharp, far-seeing eyes saw them put it 
in a cave, deep down among the mountains." 

So the falcon set off on his mission for the 
gods. 



I Reaching the cave he had a straggle with 
I one of the demons, who had been placed there 
I to guard the cave. A terrible straggle, 
' in which the falcon, though victorious, 
I lost many of his feathers, and was also 
severly wounded. Then, wherever the blood 
or his feathers fell, a beautiful tree sprang up 
— a tree with feather-like leaves, and blood- 
red berries. The arrows which the demon 
shot after the falcon were the lightning flashes. 
Hence all trees with red berries and feather- 
like leaves were called "Lightning Trees." 



GOURD FAMILY. 



To this belong the Squash, the Pumpkin, 
the Cucumber, the Musk-melon, the Water- 
melon, etc. 



MUSKMELON.— The calyx and petals same as in 
the Cacamber. The fertile flowers are perfect. 
The fruit is thick, smooth, and sweet, and the 
seeds are sharp-edged and pointed. 




BOTTLE GOURD. — The petals are white 
with greeuish veins. The peduncles 
(flawer-stems) are very long. The fruit 
is varlouslv shaped and has a hard or 
woody rind. The three filaments and 
anthers are separate or easily separated. 
The fruit and ovary with many seeds. 

CUCUMBER.- The calyx is a bell-shaped 
cup. The petals all yellow, and separate 
or Joined at the base only. The anthers 
are loosely crooked. The fruit Is narrow 
and rou^h -pimpled when young, and 
the seeds are sharp-edged and pointed. 




MELON BLOSSOM. 
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BLADDEa-GUCUMBEB. 



GOURD FAMILY. 
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WATERMELON. — The calyx with hardly any 
cup. The petals are buff or cream-color and 
united at the base or separate. The anthers 
loosely crooked. The fruit is la4'ge, watery and 
smooth. The seeds are smooth and thick-edged. 

BALSAM-APPLE. — Leaves much cut The 
calyx with hardly any cup, and the petals cream 
or buff color. The fruit is a rough, reddish 
berry, with wrinkled seeds. Petals and anthers 
same as in the Cucumber, Water-melon, etc 

BLADDER-CUCUMBER.— The leaves are sharp- 
ly five-lobed. The corolla of the sterile flowers 
are white and six-parted, and the long racemes 
are pretty when cultivated. The ovary and fruit 
are either one-seeded or four-seeded. The fruit 
U oval, a bladder-like pod with weak prickers. 
It bursts the top, and contains two fibrous-netted 
cells, with two large seeds in each cell. 

BURR-CUCUMBER. — It is a small-flowered 
climber like the Bladder-Cucumber. The leaves 
are flve-angled. The flve-lobed sterile flowers 
are greenish-white, and the corolla is wheel- 
shapM. The fruit is a prickly-barbed burr, 
small, ovate, and one-seeded. 



PASSION-FLOWER FAMILY. 

Tendril-bearing vines with palmately-lobed 
leaves. 




PASSION FLOWER. 



PASSION FLOWER. — In the South and West 
are two wild species — the Small Passion Flower 
and the May Pop Passion Flower. 

SMALL PASSION FLOWER.— Leaves bluntly 
three-parted. Flowers greenish-yellow. 



MAY POP PASSION FLOWER.— Leaves three- 
parted, toothed. Flowers broad, white with a 

Einkish and purple crown. Fruit shaped like a 
en*s egg. 

SOUTH AMERICAN PASSION FLOWER.— 
Found by missionaries, who fancied that they 
found in it emblems of Christ s passion or cruci- 
fixion. The fringe, they said, was the crown or 
thorns; the large anthers, hammers; the five 
styles the nails. 



CURRANT FAMILY. 

Summer friends of ours — the Currants, 
and their sister bushes — the Gooseberries. 




OOOSEBERRT. 



GARDEN GOOSEBERRY.— The thorns are laroe 
and the flower stalks are short. The berry Is 
either smooth or bristly. 

PRICKLY WILD GOOSEBERRY. — Thorns 
none or slender. Flowers greenish and stalks 
long. The stamens and styles are enclosed. 
The leaves are downy, and the berry is prickly. 

SMALL WILD GOOSEBERRY. — The thorns 
are very short, or none at all. The greenish or 
purplish flowers are very short-stalked, with the 
stamens and two-deft styles projecting a little. 
Berry small and smooth. 

SMOOTH WILD GOOSEBERRY. — Thorns 
stout, if any. Flowers greenish and on slender 
stalks. The two styles and stamens are on»> 
half inch long. Smooth berry. 
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CURRANTS. 

RED CURRANT.— The roaoded leaves are heart- 
shaped and somewhat lohed. The hanging 
racemes form lateral separate buds. Flowers 
greenish or purplish and flat The berry is red 
and smooth. The stems are not prickly or 
thorny. The White Currant is a vanety of the 
Red Currant. 

FETID CURRANT.— Reclining stems. The 
leaves are five-lobed and deeply heart-shaped. 
Racemes upright and flowers greenish and flatish. 
The berry is strong-smelling, pale red, with 
bristly stalk. 

WILD BLACK CURRANT— The leaves grow 
on long foo^stalks, are sprinkled with dots on 
both sides and are slightly heart-shaped and 
sharply lobed. The racemes are rather drooping 
with yellowish- white oblong flowers. The black- 
berry is oblong and rather spicy. 

GARDEN BLACK CURRANT.— The leaves an ' 
on shorter stalks and less dotted than the Wild 
Black Currant The racemes are looser and the '. 
Black Berries larger. 

MISSOURI, OR BUFFALO CURRANT.— The 
leaves are smooth and the racemes have leafy 
bracts. The calyx of the flowers is like a long 
yellow tube and spicy-fragrant 



HANDSOME STONECROP.— It grows from 
four to twelve inches high. The leaves are 
thread-shaped. The flowers are crowded and 
have rose^solored corollas. 




STOHEOBOP. 

GREAT STONECROP OR LIVE-FOR-EVER. 
— It grows two feet hish. The ieavAS are oval 
and the purple flowers are in a cloae, compound 
cyme. 



STONE CROP FAMILY. 

THE HOUSE LEEK.- You all know this plant I 
am sure, though you have very likely called it 
the "bladder plant" 

8EDUM.— There Is a little variety called Sedum, | 
belonging to this family. Small flowers with 
petals and pistils entirely separate. Stamens 
eight or ten, four or five pistils, narrow petals 
and sepals. 

DITCH WORT.— The flower has five sepals but no i 
petals, and the five pistils are united below. 
The leaves are lance-shaped and thin. 



STONECROP OR ORPINE. 

MOSSY STONECROP.— It is moss-like, small and 
creeping. The little sessile, ovate, thick leaves 
grow very close together on the stem. The 
flowers are yellow. 

THREE-LEAVED STONECROP —The spread- 
ing stems grow from three to eight inches high. 
The leaves are wedge-ovate or oblone with the 
lower ones in whorls of three. The earliest 
flowers with parts in fives, but the others 
generally in fours. The petals are white. 



SAXIFRAGE FAMILY. 

From the Latin words Saxum and Frango, 
Meaning to split and a rock. And if you have 
ever seen the little white Saxifrage growing in 
the cracks of the big rocks, you will not wonder 
that Botanists call it saxifrage. 

HYDRANGEA. — The little Saxifrage has, how- 
ever, a very aristocratic sister, wbo has probably 
long since forgotten that the modest little Saxi- 
frage is any relation of hers. 

The Hydrangea likes now to sit in great pots 
on beautiful lawns and piazzas where it can dis- 
play its great heads of blossoms. 

SYRINGA. — This, too, isa garden plant: but it 
doesn't seem so vain and so spoiled as the Hy- 
drangea is ; for it has never forgotten to keep its 
sweetness. 

SAXIFRAGE.— An herb with the leaves generally 
alternate on the stem. The calyx is deeply five- 
cleft, but the five petals of the corolla are entire. 
Ten short stamens and two stvles. The many- 
seeded pod is two-beaked, or eise there art) two 
pods. 

ALUM-ROOT. — Is an herb with alternate leaves 
fi:enerally. The flowers are in a long panicle. 
The small greenish or purplish petals are entire, 
and between the short lobes of the bell-shapea 
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8EDI7M. 

8TONECROP FAMILY. 



ORA8S OF PARNASSUS. 

SAXIFRAGE FAMILY. 
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calyx. Styles two and stamens five. The two- 
beaked pod has but one cell and containing many 
seeds. 

MITREWORT. — Alsoan herb with mostly alter- 
nate leaves. There are two leaves on the stem 
below the slender raceme. The slender, whitish 
petals are pinnatified. There are ten shor*: sta- 
mens. The styles and pod are short and bnt 
one-celled. The pod opens across the top and 
has few seeds at the bottom. 

FALSE MITREWORT. — The flowers are on a 
naked scape in a short raceme. The five petals 
have slender claws. The two styles and ten sta- 
mens are much longer than the petals. The 
pod is slender and few-seeded at the bottom. 

HYDRANGEA. — A shrab with leaves opposite. 
The tube of the calyx and the ovary are joined. 
The flowers are small in compound cymes — but 
some of the outer ones are large and generally 
neutral. Petals four or five. Stamens eight or 
ten. The two styles spread and the many-seeded 
pods open between them. 

MOCK-ORANGE.— Also a shrub with opposite 
leaves. Flowers large and in a sort of panicle. 
The petals are white and showy. There are 
twenty or more stamens. Styles three to five 
united below. The three or five-celled pod con- 
tains very many seeds. 



SAXIFRAGE. 

BARLY SAXIFRAGE. — Manv white flowers on 
a scape from four to nine inches high. Leaves 
obovate, toothed and all clustered at the root. 

SWAMP SAXIFRAGE. — Small, greenish flow- 
ers clustered on a clammy scape, one or two feet 
Ligh. Leaves all at the root, from three to eight 
inches long, and lance-oblong shape. 



HYDRANGEA. 

GARDEN HYDRANGEA. — Leaves very smooth, 
and flowers large and mostly neutral ones, either 
pink, purple or blue. 

WILD HYDRANGEA. — Flowers white, and 
mostly perfect. The leaves are sometimes heart- 
shaped. They are thin, and nearly smooth. 



MOCK ORANGE, OR SYRINGA. 

COMMON SYRINGA. — The flowers are in large 
panicles, cream-colored and fragrant, with styles 
separate. 




STBINOA. 



SCENTLESS MOCK ORANGE. — The flowers 
grow only a few on the spreading branchlets. 
They are pure white, larger, and appear later 
than the Common Syrlnga. 



ARALIA FAMILY. 

SPIKENARD. —A stout, spreading herb. Thick, 
spicy root8. Leaves very large. Leaflets heart* 
shaped. Umbels. Grows in rich woods. 

PRICKLY ARALIA, OR ANGELICA TREE. 
— A shrub or low tree, with a prickly, stout, 
simple stem. The leaves are very large, with 
ovate leaflets. Umbels many, forming a large 
panicle. 

BRISTLY ARALIA. — The stem is about a foot 
high. It is bristly below and woody at the base. 
Leaves are twice pinnate. The umbels are few, 
and form a corymb. 

SARSAPARILLA ARALIA. — The root is hori- 
zontal, long and slender, and used as a substi- 
tute for Sarsaparilla. The long-stalked, com- 
pound leaf and the naked flower-stalk bears few 
umbels that rise s<»parate from the ground. 



GINSENG. 

TRUE GINSENG. — Boot is lone and large and 
warm-aromatic. The leaflets five. It is a low 
herb with simple stem, which bears at the top a 
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whorl of leaves and one long-stalked umbel of 
white flowers. Styles two or three. Berries 
when ripe are reddish. 

DWARF GINSENG, OR GROUND-NUT.— Root 
is round, and sharp-tasting. The stem grows from 
four to nine inches high, and has three or five 
leaflets. 



PARSLEY FAMILY. 

These have their flowera in umbels, and are 
quite interesting to look into ; but they are far 
too hard for little botanists. So you must be 
content to know that they are the Carrot, 
Parsnip, Lovage, Celery, Caraway, Water 
Hemlock, etc. 






UrOXUCA, OF THB PARSLBT FAIOLT. 



DWARF CORNEL. — Called ** Bunch- 
berry." A low herb with four or six 
leaves near the top. Petals and stamens 
four. Fruit a berry with a two-seeded 
stone. 
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LOTAOE. CARAWAY. 

PARSLEY FAMILY. 




OBOUim VUT. 



GINSENG FAMILY. 
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FLOWERING DOG WOOD. — Shrubs. Large, 
white, flat flowers. 




WHTFE FLOWERING DOGWOOD. 



MAPLES 

How many of you know that there are 
seven kinds of Maple Trees f 

Among the Pines there are the Scrub 
Pine, the little straggling tree whose leaves, 
or needles, as you call them, are in twos ; 
the Red Pine, whose needles are also in twos, 
and whose cones are blunt ; the Yellow Pine 
with its dainty, slender needles, and the scales . 
of its cones all pointed with prickles that 
hurt; the PrrcH Pine with its dark, stiff 
needles arranged in threes ; the Loblolly 
Pine, its needles in threes, of very light-green 
color, growing only in light soil ; the Long- 
Needled Pine, its leaves in threes, long, 
dark and green, and last of all the White 
Pine, with its pale-green needles and its long, 
narrow, hanging cones. 

Just so there are seven kinds of Maple Trees. 

The Striped Maple has a green bark with 
dark stripes, and leaves with three short, 
tapering lobes. Its flowers hang, The Moun- 
tain Maple has gray bark, three-parted leaves. 



FLOWERING CORNEL, OR DOGWOOD.— 
It U a tree. The leaves of the coroUa-Uke in- 
volacre are obcordate. 



ROUND-LEAVED CORNEL. — It is a shrub 
with white flowers in flat aud open cymes. The 
branches are greenish, aod dotted w»'h little 
warts. The leaves are round-oval and woolly be- 
neath. The fruit is pale-blue. 

SILKY CORNEL.— The branches are purple. The 
leaves are ovate or oblong, and their under side 
and the young stalks are covered with silky 
wool. The fruit Is pale-blue. 

RED-OSIER CORNEL. — The branches are red- 
purple. The leaves are ovate and smooth, but 
white and roughlsh beneath. The fruit is 
white. 

PANICLED CORNEL. — Branches gray Tht 
leaves are lance-ovate. The flowers are In a 
convex cyme. The fruit white. 

ALTERNATE - LEAVED CORNEL. — The 
branches are greenish streaked with white. The 
leaves are alternate and crowded at the ends of 
the shoots, and also pointed. The fmit is bright- 
blue. 



AND PINES. 

erect flowers. The Sycamore — quite rare — 
has been brought from other countries. It 
has five-parted leaves and large buncnes of 
hanging flowers. The Norway Maple is also 
impoited. Its flowers are in corymbs. The 
wings of the fruit are very large, and its 
leaves are bright green on both sides, round, 
I and with some pointed teeth. The Sugar, or 
Rock Maple has leaves with three or five 
parts, their edges entire except for the waves. 
Flowers hang on slender, hairy stalks. Fruit 
has small wings, The Wkfte Maple, or 
Silver Maple has deeply-cut, five-parted 
leaves, cut and toothed, white underneath. 
Flowers greenish, short-stalked and without 
petals. Fruit woolly when young, with large, 
smooth, spreading wings. The Red Maple 
has leaves whitish on the underside also, with 
three or five short lobes, t(X>thed. The stalks 
on which the flowers hang are short, but they 
lengthen in the fruit season. The wings of 
the fruit are small and reddish. 
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GOLDEN ROD AND ASTER. 

▲ FAIRY TALE. 

M^^^^^ LONO, long while ago there lived upon 
^ft fijSr the top of a great hill a very old 
mM^SM "Ionian, bent and crooked and crabbed 
SSJF^^I weight of the many years that 

pS^^ML lay npon her. Up there, one would 
/^^JMvp) have thought that she would have kept 
yl^^^l herself gladsome and happy in spite of 
the years or the old age creeping on, 
for the birds were so merry, and the sun 
shone so brightly and everything rejuiced in the 
brightness and beauty about them, all except the 
old woman, who borrowed her looks from nothing 
there, unless it was the gray sky when the rain fell. 
Perhaps it was living alone so much that brought it 
about, for she had only herself to think of, and think- 
ing of one's self will bring neither smiles to the face 
or gladness to the heart At any rate, she grew more 
and more morose each year, and the sky was not 
blue for her, and the sun shone only to scorch her 
garden's good, while the birds' merry songs were 
lost upon her. 

The house grew older, like its mistress, as the 
years went on, and promised to fall down before 
many more seasons should come and go. But in a 
certain spot where the moss was green and the shade 
cool and sweet, a delightful spring burst forth, and 
went gurgling and dripping and tumbling down the 
stony side of the hill, until, meeting another farther 
down, they two made a pretty brook, noisy in its 
glee, where the birds came to dip, and coo, and 
comb their feathers. The brook danced far down into 
the valley, and children played about its brink. But 
they rarely ventured up the hillside whence it started, 
for a certain fame of the old woman had gone abroad 
through the valley. 

It was a question whether it was a good thing to 
grow famous in such a way as this, for the old wo- 
man's power, it was said, lay in being able to change 
beasts into creeping things, and birds into beasts, 
and children into whatsoever she willed. No wonder, 
then, that children avoided her and her home, and 
even the red-cheeked Apples upon her ancient trees. 

One day there were seen following the course of 
the brook, two bright-faced little children, hand in 
hand, stepping from stone to stone, or stopping glee- 
fully to set their green treasures afloat upon its 
waters, their tongues joyously busy, or their voices 
gay with song and laughter. Every now and then 
they stopped to rest in the shade, and gather a new 



store of moss and leaves, and dropping nuts, whose 
cups made little vessels from which to drink. 

How they laughed as a gray squirrel peeped at 
them from a hole in the hollow trunk of the Oak 
tree bending above the stream I 

Sitting down within the shadow of the hill they 
rested, and began to eat the cakes the elder set upon 
her knee. Her golden hair fell soft and thick about 
her neck, and the sunshine and shadow playing upon 
it made beautiful shades of shifting color come and 
go, while her bright little face fairly shone with good 
humor. Her companion was smaller, with a more 
delicate outline of feature, and large, soft eyes, that 
were beautiful in their very depth. 

They spread the few bright leaves they had gath- 
ered upon the sod, and as the younger, weaving them 
skillfully into a tiny wreath, crowned the golden 
head of the elder, their merry laughter awoke 
the echoes among the hills. 

There was a curious hase upon the air, and when 
the wind stirred the boughs overhead, the acorns 
dropped about their feet. In the fields beyond, 
the yellow com hung where the leaves rustled 
with every breath, and the crows flew, caw- 
ing overhead. Away up above the hill the ap- 
ples hung, russet and yellow and red, or fell in mel- 
low heaps upon the sod. 

We are almost there," the elder said, hopefully, 
" only the hill to climb now." 

" But are you not afraid?" half doubtfully ques- 
tioned the younger, fearing that the old woman was 
hidden some where close at hand, and might pounce 
upon them at any moment 

Afraid? oh, no; I will be so glad to ask her how 
we may do the good we wish, or become a Joy to 
some one or every one. They tell me she is very 
powerful ; and can make people as they wish to be, 
that is, if it so pleases her." 

" But suppose she is cross and old, and, may be, 
wicked, too» let us go back. Golden Hair; do let us go 
back." 

" Oh, no," again answered the cheery voice of the 
elder, not now, when we are so near. See, we have 
only to climb a little farther." 

At this they went on their way singing a song 
that was of the good they would do if they eould. 
The meaning was so wrought into their singing that 
a new courage came to them. 

Now, the old woman was spinning that afternoon, 
in front of her door. She wasn't in a very good 
humor, for her last bit of flax was about all gone, 
and she did not exactly know where to get any more. 
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So what does she see but the two children coming 
up the slope In front of her, hand-in-hand, singing 
gaily as they came, and only stopping for a moment 
at the spring to drink, and gather each a russet apple 
from the heaps upon the ground. 

She pounced upon them in a moment; and with 
the wrinkles gathered in a mass between her eyes, 
making her look very fierce indeed, and her cap 
somewhat awry, brought their song suddenly to 
an end. 

Goodness, gracious me! Whom have we here, 
drinking at my spring and taking apples that are not 
their own?" 
Golden Hair spoke first. 

''Pray, forgive us for the wrong, if we 'Hd any; 
we are looking for the woman upon the hill who can 
give us what we wish, or change us into what we 
wish, or change us Into what we would like to be.'' 

''Indeed," said the old woman. 

" We wish for the good that will make all others 
happy," said sw^ei Soft Eyes. 

" Indeed," said the old woman again. 

" Can you give it us?" from Golden Hair. 

"Bless my soul," said the old woman, "but here 
are two simpletons; to make others happy, indeed ; 
hal hal" 

"DonH you like to do it yourself, then?" from ' 
Soft Eyes. " Oh, Golden Hair, she isn't the one we | 
want, now see? " . | 

" Ah, then you can tell us where she lives, please," | 
from Golden Hair, *' and here are the apples, and I 
we are sorry to have vexed you." 

"IMl show you, oh, yes; just come in and sit 
awhile, and you can have the piece of pie that is 
spoiling upon the shelf." 

The children, not liking to disobey her wishes, 
went, half in fear, within the door and sat down. 

That was a long, long time ago, and those who 
saw the two pretty children go up the hill could not 
remember to have seen them come down again ; but 
it was remarkable that from that time on there came 
anew bloom everywhere; tall branches of lovely field 
flowers that swayed and tossed gaily in the wind or 
flung out golden glories of color to make every heart 
glad that saw them. 

Some wondered, others admired, and all loved the 
new comers, and every heart was made happier for 
their coming. They came in time to be called, by 
those who loved them. Golden Rod and Aster^ and 
always where one was found the other would surely 
be close at hand. 

Do the little folks who may read this, wonder, 



with me, if the two pretty children. Golden Hair and 
Soft Eyes, were really changed by the old woman's 
magic wand into the beautiful, laughing Golden Rod 
and her twin sister, soft-eyed Aster? I, for one, 
almost believe it. 

— Helek Eern. 



GOLDEN ROD. 

" How in the world did I happen to bloom 

All by myself, alone 
By the side of a dusty, country road. 

With only a rough old stone 

" For company? " And the golden-rod. 

As she drooped her yellow head. 
Gave a mournful sigh. " Who cares for me. 

Or knows Fm alive?" she said. 

" A snow-white daisy Yd like to be. 

Half hid in the cool, green sod ; 
Or a pink spirea, or sweet wild rose — 

But I'm only a golden-rod, 

'* Nobody knows that Fm here, nor cares 

Whether I live or die! 
Lovers of beautiful flowers, who wants 

Such a common thing as I? " 

But all of a sudden she ceased her plaint. 

For a child's voice cried In giee, 
" Here's a dear little lovely golden-rod I 

Did you bloom on purpose for me? 

" Down by the brook the tall spirea 

And the purple asters nod, 
And beckon to me — but more than all 

Do I love you, golden-rod ! " 

She raised the flower to her rosy lips. 

And merrily kissed Its face, 
" Ah ! now I see," said the golden-rod I 

" How this is the very place 

" That was meant for me ; and I'm glad I bloomed 

Just here by the road alone. 
With nobody near for company 

But a dear old mossy stone I " 
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BOOKS FOR THE LOVERS OF NATURE. 



A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS- 

By Wilson Flaoo. SUk Cloth. Price, 75 cents. (Reduced ftom $1.50.) 

Every lover of the htnU will ilnd within these page much to charm, interest and Instract. This is fu>< a sclen- 
lUlc work for study, but a popular, u:«able book— Just such as you want in your home or for reatly reference, 

or to take with you into the woods and fleids. In make-up the book is hand- 
some, bound In best ffamet silk cloth, printed on heavy paper. In a popular 
way this work gives the characteristics of hundreds of our out-door feathered 
friends, and we tieartily commend the book to all who delight in bird-lore and 
binl-music.*- CftotAam Courier, 



•'A TEAR WITH THE BIRDS" is one of the most delightful books 
which we have been this season. The family secrets of the birds which appear 
each month are told us in a confidential way. 

First, comes the Song-sparrow, who is described as singing the " sweet pre- 
lude to the universal hymn." We are Introduced to the Cedar-binl, who is so 
unusually polite that four or five birds sitting on a bough will pass an insect 
from one to another three or four times up and down the row before it is 
accepted and eaten. The expression, " sucking doves," has always puzzled us, 
but th is author explains it. The most of the birds who eat seeds feed their 
young with insects, but the pigeon family soften the seed in their own bills before it is prepared for lood, and 
tbe young take it from the parent's throat 
This book is not in the least dry, and would entertain any reader who was fond of birds.— TAe /oea, Botton, 




A YEAR AMONG THE TREES. 

By WiL,80N Flaoo, Silk Cloth. Price, 75 cents. (Reduced ftom'$lJM>.) 

This is a book handsomely bound in cloth, of some 330 pages, large and clear type, by one of the most distln- 

gnished lovers of Nature that New England has ever had. He was not only a lover of Nature and a close observer, 
ut his literary ability was marked. So refined and simple in his style that it is equally attractive to young 
and olCi.^P€^9ular Educator ^ Botton. 



LITTLE FLOWER FOLKS i OR, STORIE S FROM FLOWERLAND. 



BT MARA. Ia. PRATT. 

**FloweT8 and stars teach grand lessons. The stars make dark- 
less beautlAil, and the fiower turns naturally to the light.** 

There is in children an Innate love for flowers. No one so 
enthusiastically welcomes the spring-time as do the children — 
no one else has time to welcome it, to no one else is it all so new 
and beautitul. Then why not nourish and cultivate this taste of 
the child for the flower world? Is it not as elevating, as worthy, 
as refining as the taste for dogs ond cats, mice and men, to which 
the ordinary reading book so sedulously caters? 

Then the flower- world Is so ftdl of beauty, so ftOl of legend and 
lyric — and is so free to us all. Let us in the spring-time when the 
flowers are waking, and in the autumn when the flower* are 
closing their bright eyes in sleep, leave our humdrum reading 
books and open out this big book of Nature to children- it is their 
book, it belongs to them because they seem to belong to it, be. 
cause they understand it, because they love it. Why not bring 
to them what is their own —why shoulil we, what right have we 
to keep them tor their own?— Author* » Pr^ce, 

Fully Ill'..j^trated. Boards. Price, 36 Cents. 
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